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QAZETTEEE 


OF THE 

HOOGHLY DISTRICT. 


OHAPTBE 1. 


PHYSICAL A8P1CTS. 

The district of Hooghlj fonna part of the Bnidw&u Dirisiou, and Qisbilu 
lies hetween 33® 36' and SS® 14' north latitade, and hetween 
87'* 30' and 88® 30' east longitude. It extends over 1,189 square ”* 
miles, and, at the census of 1911, contained a population of 
1,090,097 persons.* In area it is riightlj smaller ihw Gtlouoester- 
sl^e, wbUe its population is double that of Swcrey.f The district 
headquarters are at Hooghly, situated on the right hank of the 
riTer ; Ho<^hly in 33® 66' north latitade and 88® 34' east 
longitude. The name Hooghly is probably derired from the 
hff/S (Typha eUphmtim)tt a tall reed which grows iu abundance 
on the river banks and in the marshy lowlands bdow them. 

The district is bounded on the north by the district of Bur- 
dwfin; on the east by the river Hooghly; on the south by the 
district of Howrah ; and on the west by the districts of Midna> 
pore, Bankura and Burdwan. The boundaries on three aides are, 
except for short distances, artifioial, but there is a natural boon* 
daty on the east, where the river Hooghly separates the district 
from the BkoaghSt subdivision of the Hadii district and the 
BaiTaolqiore subdivision of the 34>FarganaB. 

* In 1901 the area of the dUtrict was 1,191 square miles, with a population of 
1,049,282, hut some villages wore ittbsequently transferred to the Burdwan 
districts 

t Stntesman's Year Book, 1911. 

{ H. Blochmann, J, A. S. B., 1878, page 217* note. 
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HOOGHIiT. 


(kOgan. In duipe ae distiiol resemUes an inegnlar paiallebgram 
mtli a projection on the extreme west "beyond the 

DwSiakeswar river, The portion lying hetween the Hooghly and 
the Dwarakeswar is a flat alluvial plain intersected hy a numhet 
of slnggish rivers and streamst The monotony of the dead level is 
■broken by the raised village sites and high river banks ; by a sandy 
ridge, 10 or 12 feet high, east of the Dwarakeswar. which runs 
dose to, and was probably thrown up by the Kaui Dwarakeswar ; 
by artifimal river embankments, and by a haghjiiigdl or embank- 
i4nt from Tribeni to Mahinad. Between the rivers m a number 
of saucer-shaped depressions, which, according to their level, form 
extensive or still more extensive stretches of rice fields. 

i pKWft depressions receive the drainage of the surrounding lands, 
and in the tains disehaige their contents by small channels into 
the larger streams. Such is the general appearance cf this tract, 
but in reality the country slopes gradually from the north and 
west towards the south and east; slight as the slope is, it is 
dearly indicated by the courses of the rivers, streams and drainage 
channels. Along the bank of the Hooghly from Bagah near 
Jiret to Qhusnri neat Howrah, the fall is from 28i feet to 20 
feet or only 2i inches pet mile; along the Damodar from Korah 
to Paspur it is about 27i feet or a foot per mile ; and along the 
Dwarakeswar, from Puya to neat Ghosepur, it is about 40 feet or a 
foot and a half per mile. The rise from east to west may be 
gathered from the fact that OhImp&dang& on the D&modor is 8 
feet and Arambagh 22^ feet higher than BaidyabSti on the 
Ho(^hly. 

Nimu. 1“ triangul ar portion west of the Dwarakeswar Ihoro is a 

Divi- noticeable change. The dope of the country is moro marked ; the 

u^dB. ground becomes dighUy undulating; and tbe soB is rather rooky, 
debris of low laterite bring found mixed with alluvium. The 
westamuost oomei comprised iu the Badanganj outpost is dis> 
tinotly rooky, bring iu fact a continuation, at a lower elevation, of 
the uplands of Bisbnuput. In this part of the district the general 
dope is from north-west to south-east; and the country is drained 
by a number of small streams, of which the Amodar Khil and 
tk Tirajcdi EM are the chief. Swamps and low ricse fields 
become less frequent, while patches of scrub jungle, tenanted' 
eopoids and other wild animals, appear, here and there. 

Per practical purposes, the district may he regarded as con- 
taining two main natoial divisions, the phiim and the uplands, 
the river Dwarakeswar forming the dividing line. The uihuids 
are all oompiiBedinth&na Goghat, which has an area of 146 
square miles or less than one-righth of the district area. Hero 
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there is a peioepiiUe lise ia the surface, the diamage of frhioh 
is earned of hy nomeroas small streams. They all uttimatdy 
dehouch into the Dvarakesw, and all have the usoal ohaiaoteiis- 
tios of hill streams. They hare a rapid current rising suddenly 
and falling as suddenly, they are generally dry after the rains, 
and they hare sandy beds. 

The remainder of the district prints several varieties of C’ior^. 
deltaic formation. First, the big rivers are busy throwing up 
chnn year after year, a process of land formation which is best 
seen in the Hooghly. Its deep stream is constantly varying its 
course, now swinging to the left and now to the right, cutting 
away the bank on one side and rebuilding it on the other, and 
all the while forming islands or banks on the sides or in the 
middle of its bed. Successive floods and deposits of silt or sand add 
to the latter, and thus gradually raise the ihan permanently above 
flood-level ; or they sweep away the mobile deposits until no trace 
of the char is visible. This work of alluviation and diluviation 
goes on ddefly at the river bends or at the point of confluence 
with other streams, where the current is obstructed or becomes 
sluggidi For example, in the huge bend between Quptipftrft 
and Siihhsagar, or at its confluence with the Funti at NaySsaiai, 
numerous chan have been thrown up, and the deep mid-stream is 
frequently changing and incidentally famishing a fruitful source 
of litigation. 

Further inland, between the Dsmodar and the DwSraieswax, i-owi»Ddi. 
there is a tract of low-lying land, which, unless protected by 
embankments, is more or less liable to constant floods, as the 
boundary rivers, with their connected streams, are gradually raising 
their beds by annual deposits of silt and sand. In the rains this 
tract becomes a sheet of water, from which the village sites 
stand out like small islands. Owing to its liability to sub- 
mersion, cultivation is precarious. The peasant cannot count 
with certainty on getting a good crop of winter rice; no 
upland crops, such as jute, du* rice, or vegetables, can be safely 
grown; and roads cannot be properly kept up The smaller 
streams also come down in flood, and frequently change their 
courses, intertwining with one another in the bwer parts of their 
courses in the most unexpected way. They also add to the generd 
uncertainty of the crops, for if they deposit alluvial silt, excel- 
lent cait crops are raised, but if sand, the land becomes sterile. 

In thinas Ariimbfigh and KhSnSkul, covering an area or 261 
square miles, these conditions add considerably to the difScnlties 
of administration, direct postal communication with Hooghly boii^ 
often interrupted in the rains, The general effect, however, is 
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that the land Iflvd is bemg dowly raised, and in time the greater 
pari will probably be raised so high as to be above ordinary 
floods. 

In the tract bounded by the Hooghly and the Dfimodar the 
rivers are restrained by embankments, and, the level of the 
country being somewhat higher, the crops ate fairly secure against 
floods. This area can be broadly divided into two sections, the 
high riparian strips of land along the banks of the rivers and the 
saucer-shaped depressions between them. The former are more or 
less occupied by village sites or higti lands growing jute, autumn 
rice or vegetaUes. The depressions are turned into extensive rice 
fields, or, if still lower in level, form long marshes. These marshy 
depressions are especially numerous in the Serampore sub- 
division, being found between the Hooghly and the Saraswatl 
(m. the Dankuni marsh), between the Saraswati and the Kansiki, 
between the iranMln and H&na Damodar, and between the KSua 
Hamodai and the main channel of the Damodar. Another pecu- 
larityis that most of the smaller streams have more or less silted 
up and have no viable outfall — a fact which accounts for the 
frequency with which the name kani (one-eyed) is applied to them. 
Such silting up is particularly noticeable in the Hooghly subdivi- 
sion above the Eana Nadi. Humerous small channels drain this 
tract during the rains, but they are so much silted up, that there is 
no current after the cessation of the monsoon. The stream is thou 
represented by a succession of stagnant polsin the deeper parts of 
its bed, while the land, being undrained except by percolation, 
becomes water-logged. ThSnas FolbS, DhaniShhali and Pandui, 
famish numerous instances of this feature of the river system. 

Soimr, The seen ly on the upper reaches of the Hooghly has a quiet, 
if somewhat monotonous, beauty, its bank being lined with ghitt, 
erchards, white-vradied houses and temples, intersprsed with 
dumps of bamboos, palms and other trees. In the lower reaches, 
however, each bend of the river seems to open up a fresh 
vista of modem mills, and the impression of commercial and 
industrial activity which these convey is confirmed by the 
river-bome traffic of steamers and launches, barges moving slowly 
along, large boats, of a model centuries old, with flimsy sails 
onti^read, and small skifls (pantis) going from bank to bank. 
Above Tribeni the quieter village life predominates— men bathing, 
women going up and down the bank with water-jars, boats 
moored alongside or plying on the river. The bank itself is lined 
with palms, bamboos and mango trees; while the e/im arc covered 
vrith splendid crops of v^etables, tohacco or mustard. In the 
Ulterior, the same scene is reproduced on a smaller scale on ail the 
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larger -waterways. Away from the rireTside ereiy Tillage is 
surrounded by groves of mangoes and bamboos, with feathery 
palms and tall coconuts iMog above them. This belt of vegetation 
is ringed round by fields of jute or autumn rice; and in the 
lower levels are wide stretches of green winter rice spreading down 
to the edges of muddy reed*ooveied marshes. Occasionally during 
the rainy season, after very heavy rain, the marsh -water rises to the 
level of the villages, sometimes even oveiflo-wing into them-, and 
the whole countryside is converted into a dieet of -water, communi- 
cation being kept up by boats or by means of paths over the 
embankments and the boundaries of the fidds. 

In the uplands of Goghst th&nathe scenery changes. The land 
becomes undulating and is less liable to fioods. The luxuriant 
groves and thick undergrowth give place to sorub-jungle and 
dumps of huger trees; the depressions are fewer, and ilie fields of 
-winter rice less common ; the steams have sandy beds and a rapid 
course ; the villages are fewer and more sparsely populated. As 
one proceeds further west, the scenery gro-ws more pioturesg^ue, and 
furnishes a contrast to the somewhat monotonous soenery of the 
plain which occupies the remainder of the district. 

The district is mainly the product of its rivers, and is still 
watered, drained and partially changed by them. Hence for a 
correct knowledge of its physiography, as well as of its economic 
and sanitary conditions, a description of the river system is of no 
little importance. Under this term are included, first, the large 
rivers, secondly, the smaller streams, and lastly, the village chan- 
nels. The large rivers are four in number, viz., the Hooghly, 
forming the eastern boundary, the DSmodar separating the Seram- 
pore subdivision from the Ar&mbigh tl^na, the Dwarakeawai 
forming the dividing line between the latter, and the GoghSt 
th&na, and its continuation, the Eupnar&yan, forming the south- 
western boundary for many miles. The smaller streams, as a 
rule, flow from north to south and ore either the ofishoots or tribu- 
taries of the big rivers. They are fairly numerous, and form the 
main drainage channels of the district. Among them may be 
mentioned tbo BobulA, the H&ng Nad!, the Knnti Nadi (also 
called the Magra Kh&l or Ksni Nad!), the Saraswati, the Eausikf, 
the Hantul -with the Gop3lnagar,the !Ehi& with the Jidka, the£&D& 
Diimodir, the MadSria,the Beeii otSankihhingfi,the]lfTindeS' 
wari, the H&na Bwarakes-war, the S&nkrfi, the Hiumjhumi, the 
Amodar and the TSr&juH. Lastly, there are the village dhannebi 
draining the village low lands, wMoh in the rains usually- join the 
larger streams or discharge ihrir waters into one or other ^ them, 
but axe cdten so silted up as to have no virihle oatfalL After 
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the raiM their water is lost mainly by percolation, all that is 
left being stagnant pools in the deeper portions of the nver 
teds. 

■ The western bank of the Hooghly is high and, where not 
oconpied by houses, is coTered by thick vegetation, _ except where 
ehayt have been thrown np. The DSmodar is embanked 
all along its eastern bank and is low-lying on the opposite side. 
The D^rakeswar is bounded on the west by the uplands and 
southwards from Bali Diwan^j by embankments, with tte 
result that floods are confined to the river bed and the low-lying 
Arambagh and Khanfiknl thanas. In the western part of the 
Hooghly andSerampore subdivisions the narrow silted-up channels 
are unable to cany off with sufficient rapidity the volume of water 
which pours into them in times of heavy rain. They consequently 
overflow, causing considerable damage to the orops in th&nas 
Kristanagar and Chan^tala in the Serampore subdivision, and 
lower down in thsna Jagatballabhpur and the eastern part of 
th&na Amta in the Howrah district. 

HoosUy. The Hooghly river, or, as it should be more correctly described, 
the BhS^rathi branch of the Ganges, has three distinct sections, 
the upper 'section from the point of bifurcation to its confluence 
with the Jalangi at Nadis, the central section from Nadia to its 
confluence with the Eupnarayan at Hooghly Point, and tho lower 
section from HoogMy Pmnt to tihe sea. The central section is a 
little more than 120 miles bng, of which 50 miles lie along the 
eastern boundary of Hooghly district. The river first touches the 
district opposite Santipur, below which it turns to the south-east past 
Guptipai^, Balagarh, Jiret and Sukhsagar (in the NadiS district}, 
fonmng several huge chan as it swings from one side to the other. 
Prom Sukhtigac it mns south-west to TribenI and then neady 
south up to Hooghly town and Qbinsnxa, after which it follows a 
southerly course, winding alternately from west to east, until 
Hahesh is touched. The river then flows nearly south up to the 
outfall of the Bally Ehal, which is part of the southern boundary 
of Hooghly. The channel narrows from south to north, being in 
the winter months about three-quarters of a mile wide opposite 
TJttarpfira, half that width at Hooghly and BSnsbeiii, and a 
less than half of it at GuptipSri. In the rains, when 4ie ekeert and 
idands are submerged, it becomes more than a mile wide and as 
much as a mile and half at TJttarp&rS. In the summer the river 
shirnksmuch in breadth, and the height of water falls conddetaUy. 
It is navigable by large boats and river steamers throughout 
the year; but in the hot weather navigation is preoaiions for 
nver sieamets in the northern reaches, as the depth of water falls 
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to 6 feet, and the channel, frinding rapidly from east to vest 
through the chart and islands, is very tortuous. 

The mean level of the water is affected not only by floods, but 
also by tides and bores. Doling the freshet months, M., July to 
September, such a volume of water is brought down that no tide is 
felt, and the current is known as ek-t&m or one-sided. In the dry 
season the upward tidal stream and the tidal rise and faE are felt 
distinctly throughout this portion of its course. The high water of 
the spring tides comes up to Ohinsura between three and four in 
the afternoon. Its velocity, which at Calcutta is 18 miles an hour, 
diminishes as it advances northwards. The difierence between 
low and hi g h water is 7 to 8 feet at Ghinsura, the difference 
between neap and spring tides being 3 to 4 feet. Further up, the 
rise becomes smaller and smaller. Bores occur in the hot month? 

(March to May) at perigee springs, with more or less videnoei 
according os tidal conditions are favourable or not and the southerly 
breezes are strong or feeble. The bore diminishes in force in its 
passage up from Calcutta, and at its highest may be 2 feet high at 
Ohinsura. 

The banks are generally sloping and closely cultivated. Sandy 
than have been formed on both tides of the river, e.g., at Qupti- 
{^a, Baligarh, Jiret, Bandel, Bhodreswar, Baidyabiiti and 
Mahesh. These than are generally uncultivated, bebg covered 
with grass, and often impede navigation in the hot weather 
months. There are also several islands in the bed of the river 
above B&nsbeiU, e.g,, at Tcibeni, Nayfisarai, between Jiret and 
Balfigarh, and opposite Ch&gcU and GuptipSiS. Fine rati crops ace 
grown on them, and vegetables, especially gotoh and water melons, 
are cultivated for export to the Calcutta market. Some of these 
itiands must have been formed long ago to judge from the old trees 
and villages on them. 

The foUovdng streams join the river Hooghly from the west, 
viz., (1) the Behnhi, (2) K&n& Nadi, (3) Funti Nad! or Magr& 

TThiil, (4) Baidyabati KM, (5) Seranpore Ehal, and (6) BaEy 
KM. The Soraswati branches of from it bebw Tribeni and 
rejoins 'it lower down at S&nkrSil in the Howrah district. 

Tkse are now small streams and add Ettle to the body of water in 
the Hooghly. 

The next large river is the DSmodar, which in some req^s is Kmodar. 
even more important than the Hooghly. It enters the district 
from the north between the villages of ^&hpur and Habibpur, 
and flows south, winding alternately from west to east and 
separating the Ax&mbigh subdivision item the rest of the district. 

Ftom above BfijbaU^t it forms the boundaiy between this district 
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and Homh, and then passes sonthvaid throngh the latter 
district. Induding 8 miles along the honndaiy, the total length 
of the rirer in Hooghly is about 28 miles. 

In the upper portion of its course the Damodar has a rapid 
flov and brings down vast quantities of silt from theChota 
Nigpur plateau. It leaves the Haz§ribigh district at a height of 
only 682 feet above sea-level, and it has a length of over 250 
miles from this pomt till its confluence with the Hoogbly. In its 
lower reaches, therefore, it assumes a dehaio character, throwing 
ofi distributaries instead of receiving affluents. Pormerly its flood 
volume, passing along these branches, as well as down its main 
channel, overspread a large part of Hooghly and Howrah ; but 
most of them have now more or less silted up, while the Damodar 
itself is restrained on the east side by a high embankment. 
The lesnlt is that its ravages have in recent years been confined to 
a limited tract on the west, but thrir effects in this tract have been 
intensified. After very heavy rainfall, moreover, it often threa- 
tens to overtop or breach the onbankment, and causes no 
little anxiety. Not only is it justly dreaded for its destructive 
fioods, but it is also notorious for the frequency with which it 
changes its course. The changes will be described later in this 
chapter. 

The bed of the Damodar is sandy and averages half-a-milo in 
width. It is fordable at many places in the hot and odd seasons, 
and is then not navigable by boats. Di the rains it is nowhore 
■fordabfe, and a few country boats go dovni stream with cargoes of 
rice. Since the formation of a breach in the western bank at 
Begn& in the Burdwin district, a large quantity of its water has 
been diverted to the Mundeswari through a new kftdl known as the 
Besii Hhal, so that the mam channd. has sbrnnlr perceptibly in 
sise and vdume. In this portion of its course the river is too fax 
off from the ^_to be affected by tides or bores. No idands have 
^n formed in its bed; but several sandy grass-covered chars have 
been thrown up on either bank, some of which are under eulti- 
'Vatiom The b^s are well-defined, and vsxy from 10 to 15 feet 
in height. Cultivation often extends up to their margin, but on 
the west, as fer the Besii Khal, the land is laigdy coveted with 
sand or otherwise rendered uncultivable for a width of about 2 
niil» When silt is deposited and the water can be eaoly 
drained off, rich raU crops are raised. 

OJiet^li^ river, the Dwiraieswar, enters the district 
beWeen tte villages of Mandalghati and Mahiiri and ferns its 
ni^-westmn hoimdaiy for 7 miles, separating the Qnghii th&na 
first from the Bishnupur subdivision of Banknra and next femn 
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the headquarters suTodividon of BurdMn. After flowing for 
14 miles througb. the distriot, it divides into two branches a 
mile below Bsli Diwanganj. The western branch, called the Jhnm- 
jhnmi, after a course of 3 miles, enters the Ghatal snbdivison of 
Midnapore and falls into the SiUi; while a minor distributary, 
turning east, reunites with the Sankra, some few miles above 
Bandar. Tlie eastern branch, the Ssnkra, flows south>east 
through the ArSmbagh and Khanahul thanas, is next joined by 
a distributary of the Jhumjhumi, and lower down, at Bandar, 
unites with ^e SiUi to form the EupnSrayau. 

The bed of the Dwarakoswar, as well as of its branches, is 
sandy, and varies from half-a mile to a quarter of a mile in width. 

It is navigable only in the rains, when large country boats pass 
up and down to the Biipnarilyan. During the remainder of 
the year it is fordable at most places ; and in the hot weather 
a bamboo foot-bridge is thrown across it at Arambagh town. 

The river is not embanked in the northern part ; but the banks 
are fairly high, varying from C to 15 foei Irom Bali on 
the west and from Mubiirakpur on the east there are embankments 
for somo seven miles; while two more embankments extend 
from the point at which it bifuroatos, joining one another a 
little above CbSpsg. The eastern embankment horn Mubarakpur 
has been breached in several pkoes and gives little protection 
to the villages on that side. Several sandy c/iars have been 
thrown up on either bank, which, as a rule, are uncultivated 
except near Aximbigh town. 

The BupnMyan is formed by the junction of the SM with 
the branches of the DwSrakeswar near Bandar. It runs south- 
east for 8 miles, forming the distriot boundary, and is joined at 
the extreme south-east, opposite Banfdhak, by the £!&n& Dwliak- 
eswox. The junction is not sltown in the survey map. The tide 
runs up as far os Bandar; and the river is navigable throughout 
by boots of three to four tons burden and by small inland steamers. 

Among the smaller streams several may be mentioned. TheOingut 
Gangan or Behula rises in the Buxdw&n distriot, touches this 
distriot below Baddipor (in the lOdnS subdivision), and then 
divides into two branohes, both called BehuB. The northern 
branch after a drouitons course falls into the Hooghly near 
Somx&. The southern branch outs across the distriot and f^ into 
the Magr& Ehfil half-a mile west of NaySsarai. This stream has a 
muddy bed and is probably a remnant of one of the old courses of 
the D&modar. 

The Eunti Nad! branohes oft from the DSmodar just below w 
Salim&bid in the Burdwin district, and flows south-east to 
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Bandipni and then east to Qopalnagar Then, oarionsly 
enongh, it tnins north-east, innning nearly parallel to the 
Saraswati, till it falls into the Eooghly at NaySsar&i after 
describing a complete semicircle. The upper part is kno'vm 
as the Nadi, and is flushed annually from the Eden 
Canal ; the central part is knom as the Eunti Nadi ; and the 
lower reach for a few miles as the Magr& Ehal. It has some flow 
of water all the year round, and large country boats go up 
from Nayasarii to Bajhst, a distance of 8 miles. In old 
days this stream apparently formed a main channel of the 
Damodar for some time. It is joined near IJkH in its north-east- 
ward journey by the Q-hia, which is fed from the north by the 
Eantnl and Gfopakagar streams, and from the south by the 
Jnlka, all three draining thana Dhani&khali. The stream has 
altogether a length of 60 miles, of which 44 miles are in the 
Eooghly district. 

fianmia Saraswati branches out from the Eooghly below Tribeni. 

Itflowsatflist south-eastfor a mile and a half, and then runs 
south, parallel to and within three miles of the main liTer. Behind 
Chandemagore it curves to the south-west up to the village of 
Burai, west of Serampore town, and then goes south-east till it 
enters Eowrah diatiiot, rejoining the Eooghly above SankrSil 
Below Tribeni the river is only 10 or 12 feet wide and a foot 
deep in the hot weather, but in the rains its width incT eas e a to a 
quarter of a mile and its depth to about 10 feet. Ealf a eentmy 
ago it was a dead river, represented merely by a nbain of pools ; 
bni water was let into it in connection with the Eden Canal 
scheme, by a out from the Kfina Na^ near Qopalnagar ; and it is 
now even in the summer a running, though tiny, stream. Though 
much silted up, its banks are faidy high (10 to 15 feet) and 
Btaidensdy populated, specially in the south, where there axe 
several laige villages, such as Burai, B&ksi, JanSi, OhanditalS 
and Elfilipnr. 

Bill KMI. Bebw Tribeni several creeks fall into the Eooghly after dnun- 
ing the interior. The southernmost of them is the BsH (Bully) 
K^l, which forms the southern boundary of the district for several 
miles. It drains the Dankuni mardi, and is now used as the 
outfall of the Dankuni drainage ohanneL In its lower reaches 
it is navigable throughout the year by boats of fair size, and is 
not fordable. Both the bed and banks are dayey, and furnish 
exdlent material for the manufacture of bricks. 

western part of the Eooghly and Serampore subdivisions 
is drained hy several streams, apparently old ofihihoots of the DS- 
modar. One of these, the Kin& Dainodar, was appaiently 
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OQOe a large dbaonel. It Ijiaadied ofi irom tlie Bamodar a few 
miles Mow SalimAbSd ia the Bmdwaa district, but its mouth is 
now more or less silted up. It is flushed yearly, however, from 
the Edeu Gaaal. Flowing south, it is joined south-east of Krista- 
nagar by the ICausiki, the redamation of which has recently been 
taken up by Qovemment with the help of private ooutributious. 

The combined stream then posses into the Howrah district past 
Jagatballabhpur, and falls into the Hooghly at Sijbeiia, a mile 
above XJlaberi&. In this portion of its coarse the stream, which is 
known as the K&lsApil or Kanson^ Khal, has been converted into 
the outfall of the Itaj&pur Braiuage GhanneL 

The Mad^& Kbid rises north of Champadanga and passiiig 
into the Howrah district foils into the Bamodar above AmtA ^ ' 
town. In its course through Hooghly it is called the B&nSbandS. 
Beoently, its overflow having caused much damage to crops near 
Amts, the embankment along it has been raised and strength- 
ened. Originally this stream appears to have debouched from 
the Bamodmr, but its intake has been dosed by the embankment 
along its western bank. 

Between the BSmodar and the Bwirakeswnr He the Besia Bfiii. 
EM, the Mundeswar!, and the XSna Bwarakeswor or Bhalkisor. 

The Bes^ KM has been scoured out by the Bamodar pouring 
through the breach at BeguA in the Burdwan district. It flows 
south through ArAmbagh thana, nearly poraHd to and within two 
miles of the main Blmodur and falls into the Knndeswari above 
HarinkholA. It is not shown on the survey map, but its des- 
tructive floods spread from the Mundeswari on the welt to the 
BAmodar on the east, 

The Mundeswari rises in the BuidwAn district, and flows 
south-east till joined by the BesiA KhAl above HarinkholA, where 
it crosses the old Benares Boad. It then flows southwards and 
falls into the KAnABwArakeswax at Hajmtpur. At its junction 
with the BesiAKM it is, in the cold weather, 20 yards wide 
and between 2 to 3 feet deep ; while at Hayltpur it attains 
a width of 60 yards with a depth of 4 to C feet. It is fordable 
above HayAtpur after the rains, but small canoes ply up to 
HarinkholA throughout the year. 

The KAdA BwArakeswar or BhalMshor brandies oK from the E&s 
main BwArakeswar at GhAndur, 2 miles above AtAmb^gh town, 
and then flows south-east until it joins the Mundeswar! at Hay&t- 
pur. The combined stream, under the name of the KAnA Nadi, 
turns south-west up to EhAnAkul, and then south, falHng into the 
BupnArAyan opposite Baniehak. It has almost silted up at its 
intake, and where it ia crossed by the old Benares Boad, is nearly 
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diy during the winter montha. Below Baaantapur it increasea 
in aize, and, where oroased by the MSyapar'IChSnakal Bead, is a 
sluggiah swampy stream some 20 feet broad and 2 feet deep. At 
Hayatpnr, beW its junction with the Mundeswail, it is about 
20 yards broad ; but at Sikandaipur, 3 miles further down, it is 
some 60 yards wide with a depth of 5 or 6 feet in the cold 
weather. Below Khanakul it is not fordable, and large boats can 
go up to that place from the Bupnarkpn in the rains and early 
winter ; while smaller boats ply above Ha;&tpnr throughout the 
year. The southerly portion of its course from BhSnaknl to 
B^ohak is not shewn on the suivey map. 

Ainodiir_ The Amodar is a small stream which, coming from the 
Baiikora district, flows south-east through GoglSt thSna, past 
Bhitaigarh or Garh Mand&ran, and is joined by the TtuSjuli 
£hal at the district boundary. The combined stream passes 
through the Gh&t&l subdivision and falls into the Jhumjhumi 
branch of the Dwarakeswai river. The Amodar is not shewn in 
wy old map, hut it is mentioned in the introduction to the 
Bengali poem Chandi as having been crossed by the author in his 
journey from his home in Burdwan to the Midnapore dinfpflt . 

The Tirajuli EMI also rises in the Bankura diririct, and skirt- 
ing the south-western boundary of the Hooghly district, joins the 
Amodar 6 miles below Hajipur. Both these streams have the 
usual characteristios of Mil streams, viz., a quick current, Wnlra 
of hard soil and gravelly beds. Except in the tains, they are 
fordable throughout the year. 

CHiirsiis Even during the few centuries for which records are available, 

Bw™ ^®“ ““y 8*®**^ tinges in the courses of the rivers 

oocBSBa in tMs riveraia district. In the river Hooghly the north-eastern 
portion of its course has been specially affected. Here sevei^ 
than have formed, and the channel has shifted eastwards and 
become more and mote tortnons. The map of Stavoriaus (1769), 
for example, diowed Ouptipara to the east of the Ganges, whereas 
it now lies west of the main channel, the river, wMoh apparent- 
ly once flowed just below this village, having receded a Tn^a east- 
wards. One main cause of this diversion to the east was the 
shrinkage of the Jakn^ or EMri, once a large river which 
discharged a large volume of water into the Hooghly and so 
bpt its course fairly wdltothe south. Now that the Jalangl 
has diminished in size and volume, the Hooghly is f.T«».v?n g 
more and more to the east, and is encroaching steadily on the 
Nadii side. Lower down, there have been some changes in the 
than, of wMoh one may specially be noticed. In the seventies of 
last century an island was formed opposite SSudesroriaU below 
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the college at Ohinsura. It grew in size, and trees also sprung 
up on it, hut it was swept away one night in the rainy season of 
1898. 

There is a general impresmon that the central section of the 
Hooghly has grown shallower. Of its depth before hu^e Euro- 
pean vessels began to go up it we have no record. The earliest 
mention of its depth by an European appears to be that of Oesare 
Eederici, who remarked (1580 A. D.):— “From thence Bator up- 
wards the ships doe not goe, because that upwards the river is very 
shallowe and little water”; but, he adds -“In the port of Sati^an 
every yeere lade thirtie or five and thirtie ships great and small”. 
According to a .Muhanunadan account, the Fentuguese in 1632 
had a large vessel with nearly two thousand persons on board 
mooted in the river off Hooghly town. Again, in a letter of 
the Court of Bireotors to Fort St. George, Hadras, dated Slsb 
December 1662, it is 8tated:-“'W’e take notice that Captain 
EUiott hath left a writeing with you that it is hazardless to goe 
up for Hugely and that the Dutch have shipps of 600 tons that 
Tyde it up thither.” Besides this, we know that in the latter half 
of the 17th century, ships, like the Fakon, and large sloops, like 
the Arrmll and the Gangm, came up to the English factory at the 
same place. Bowrey's Chart and the Pilot Chart (1688 and 1703) 
shew 4 fathoms of water at Hooghly gradually increaising to 5i or 
6 fathoms opposite Baranagar. In March 1757, the three largest 
ships of the Company’s navy, with 50 to 70 guns, sailed up to 
Chandemagore, though on a higk tide. All these facts go to 
show that the depth of water has really been decreasing. Tbia 
decrease may be partly due to the silting up of the bed and 
partly to the diminished supply of water which it receives from 
its own intake and also from its tributaries, like the Jalangi and 
the Dsmodar. 

The changes in the Saraswati are still more marked. The Snrumii. 
place where the three streams branch off (Tribeni, (.e., three- 
braidod) is described in a Sanskrit poem, Paemadutam, os far 
bwk as the 12th oenti^ A. D. ; it is also mentioned, with a 
slight change of name, in Muhammadan inscriptions and books 
of the 13th century and later ; and it is shown as a large stream 
in maps as late as that of Yalentiju (based on information 
gathered in 1660-70). It is a mistake, however, to suppose that 
it formed the main channel of the Hooghly, though country 
boats and small sloops undoubtedly used it for inland traffic, as 
on its banks lay, and stiU lie, popnlous villages. Apparently, it 
formerly received water from the KSni Nadi through a si^ 
branch taking off near XUdi, but it gradually silted up, until in 
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Bennell’s time* (1779-81) it had dwindled down to a small stream, 
and, except for a few miles, Iiad become a dead lirei unnavigable 
after the rains. Latdy, some water has been let in bja cat 
from the !B[an& Nacb, but not enough to permit the passage of 
cargo boats thronghout its lengtL 

The changes in the course of the Damodar have been not 
only ntunerons, but also important in new of the effect they hawe 
had on the history- not only of Hooghly district, but also of 
Howrah and Bnrdwan. They can be only briefly touched upon 
here. Beginning from the north, one of its old branches was 
the BSnfei, which now rises in thana GaM, flows past Burdw&n 
town, and falls into the £]i&ri, which in its turn joins the Bhlgi- 
rathi 6 miles above KalM. Eennell’s Atlas shows the Banki as 
branching off from the Damodar. a little south-west of Burdwin 
town and falling into the Khari, and then into the BhA^rathi 
above KSlnA as at present ; wMle, after the junction with the 
Khari, a branch (evidently the present BehtJal) went south- 
wards, debouching lower down above Balagarh. In Valentijn’s 
map (circa 1670) a large stream branched off from the DSmodar 
some distance below BurdwAn and above “Silimath” (Salim Abad), 
and going north-east fell into the BhSgirathi above “Amboc” 
(Ambiia KAlni). Judging from the position of its outfall, this 
was most probably the old course of the B&nkft. 

■j The most important of the oH channels by which the Damo- 
dar found its way into the Hooghly were at NayAsarSi, 3 milfB 
above Tribeni. Here triwes of at least three channds can still 
be found. The northernmost and shortest channel seems to 
have passed north of the old village of Kulingr5m and then 
Bouth-e^ to Hayasarii, south of Boinehi. Pandua and KhauySn. 
The middle channel, which was probably next in point of 
flowed south of the old fort at Kulingr&m, then souHi-eaat to the 
north of DwArbasini and MahAnid, up to MagrAganj, and then 
norl^astto NayAsaj^i. The high embanhnent extending for 
8 ^es from Tribeni to MahAuad on the west was apparently 
raised to protect the adjoining country against its incursions. 
Between it and the first channel there is still a long line of 
marshes, called after it the KhanyAn marshes, while braces of 
their beds are found in the KAsai near PanduA (the first channel) 
and in the Kantul and KedArmiti near DwArbArini One of 
these two channels, probably the second, is shown in the man of 
De Bartos (1663-1613), and also in that of Blaev (1650) as a 
^ steam flowing fcst south-east andtiien due east to the 
Kiagnate, south of OhaumA and north of SAigaon. The name 
OhauTTfia still surviyos in 1 - 
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the Ohamohi of SurMi' Snlaimfina'b&d in Todar Mai’s lent-roE 
The second choundl is also perhaps the same as that shown in 
Gastaldi’s map of Asia (dated A. D. 1561, hat based on older 
mateiialsi as flomng south-east and falling into the danges ahoTe 
Satg&on. 

Gradually, the most easterly branch of the Damodar shifted 
still further south and assumed the tortuous course now known as Bnncb. 
the Eana Nadi probably after an intermediate diversion along 
the present bed of the GhiS. In Valentijn's map the 
outfall of a stream is indicated above Tribeni, but as its whole 
course is not shown, it cannot be stated definitely whether it 
represents the mouth of the second or third channel. In Bennell’s 
Atlas, however, the third channel is distinotly entered under the 
name “ OldBummodah”, an epithet which ^ows that it had then 
ceased to be a main channel of the Damodar. The process of silt- 
ing up was oooelerated by the course it was forced to take, its 
easterly flow being barred by the high bants of the Saxaswati. 

Partly for the same reason, the other channels of the Dsmodar 
assumed a southerly and in the lowest reaches south-easterly coarse. 

No southerly branch appears in Gastaldi’s map, probably owing to 
imperfect knowledge of the interior ; but De Bairos, followed by 
Blaev, dearly diows a southerly branch with two mouths and 
some large i^nds between Betor and Pisaooly. The lower mouth 
is that of the present main channel opposite Palta Beach; and 
the upper mouth is to be identlBed with that of the E9n& Eana 
DSmodar at SijberiS, a mile above TThiboriS. In the maps ^H'^^” 
and accounts of the second half of the 17th and the beginning of 
the 18th century, the bwer course is named Baspas or Basphuys 
and Mandalghfit, the former being a Dutch aud the latter an 
Indian name. The other is shown as a larger aud broader river 
with small idands at its mouth andiscdled JanPeidoor John 
Perdo (“ a river for great ships,” according to the chart of 1701), 
the Daiiei Bud/ii of the palm-leaf chronides of the Jagannath temple 
of Puri. It would appear, therefore, that the Eana D&modar 
formed the main southerly dhaond up to the beginning of the 18th 
century; its size and importance ore still marked by the long' ' 
marshes on both sides and by the populous villages crowded on its 
banks. In Benneli’s time it hod ceased to be a large stream, and 
its upper course was not even continued up to its source at Salimi- 
bid. 

The present channel of the D&modar can be traced to the Ptmot 
second 1^ of the 16th century in De Barros’ map, in which it 
is shown as one of the main^nneLs. It could not, however, 
have discharged the whole or even the greater part of the 
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water bionglit down by ibe D&modar, as its capacity dimi- 
nisbes by more than balf from the bend at SeUlpnr to Amta 
and by one-eigbtb from a point 16 miles west of Burd^^n 
to Amti. Tbe stuplus flood<water partly over tbe country 
and was partly disobarged tbrongb other obannels, sncb as tbe 
Banks, EanS Nadi, K9n3 DSmodar and MadSria Kbal on tbe 
left side, and tbe Mondeswari and ESna BwSrakeswar on tbe right 
side. Gradually, as tbe eastern brauobes silted up at tbeir moutbs, 
this became tbe main cbaunel, but it spilt for several miles on 
either bank and probaUy widened and deepened its bed bdow 
Amts. About 65 years ago, tbe left side was completely closed to 
spin by a high cou&uons embankment, while tbe right side was 
deared by tbe removal of 20 miles of old embankments. After 
this, tbe river overflowed the western tract annually for a distance 

Boris of several miles, iafl 20 years ago, when a great flood burst through 

Brandi, the right bank at BeguS and scoured out a long channel, flowing 
parallel to tbe main stream at a distance of about 2 miles and 
finally swelling the volume conveyed by tbe Mundeswaii. Tbe 
combmed stream, after idning tbe ESnS Dv^rakeswar, instead of 
coming eastward into the BSmodar Ebal, has forced its way south* 
wards and now falls into the Eupn&rayan opposite BijniflhflTr The 
main channel has shrunk perceptibly ; while the combined stream 
runs wider and deeper, carrying a large influx of water into tbe 
Bupnariyan in tbe flood season. 

Madiiia The Mad&ria or B&n3band& EbSl is shown in BenneU’s Afla^ 
(1779) . It now rejdns tbe Damodar above Amta, but in Betmell’s 
time it did so several miles lower down near Bagnan. Traces of 
this old course still survive in a number of dahas or long deep 
pools in its bed, and also in tbe present Banq[iati Ebiti on tbe east 
of tbs B&modar. 

Damodar the West one finds in Bennell’s Atlas only onekcgebranch, 

via, that debouching from oppoate Bftjbalbat, which threw off an 
offshoot towards tbe EanS BwSrakeswar, and after beLog jdned by 
tbe Eana lower down, fdl into tbe Damodar above Amti. This 
is now known as tbe Damodar Ebal and its offshoot as tbe Guj'S 
Ebal, but the E^na Dw9rakeswar no longer falls into it. 

Hander. The Mundeswsri is an did stream, which, according to bis bio* 
grapby, was crossed by Obaitanya about 1610 A.D., and by Eavi- 
kankan, the author of the poem Chan<ti, towards the end of tbe 
16th century. Tbe river is called in these works tbe Mantreewar 
and the MudaL In Valentijn’s map the combined stream of tbe 
Mnndeswar! and EbnS Dw9mkeswac is shown as a large river issu- 
ing from ibe D&modar above Silimstb (Salimibid) and 
into the Patraghita river (tbe modem Bupnartyan). In 
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Eenuell’s Atlas the Mundeswari falls into the KanA hut its upper 
ooeise is not shown. In the embankment map of 1854 and the 
present survey map it is entered under the name “ Moondasnree” 
with two tributaries on the east, viz., the I)ansal& or “ Bansain ” 
and the Sankaii or “ Shankeebhanga.” The stream, after receiving 
these two tributaries above Ghanderbhan, ran south and was joined 
by the Guji or GogS KhSl; then turning south-west, it fell into 
the E&na Dwarakeswar above Ghingria village. In the embank* 
meut map of 1859, prepared after the removal of the embank- 
meuts on the right side of the river, a bhange is noticeable. Four 
tributaries are shown, viz,, beginning from the east, the Babhuida 
Fbal, the Singer Ehal, and two unnamed streams. The fhst two 
joined the last two above Fanlahari, and the river thus foiiued 
fell into the Mundeswaii above MalauchS, which in its turn shifted 
its coarse a mile farther west, falling as before into the Kan& 
above Ghingria. Since the formation of the Begu^ breach, a 
large port of the DSmodar water has been passing through the 
Besia Khal, which may be the easternmost of its old 
The Besia Bbal falls into the Mundeswad a little above Harin- 
khola, and the united river then takes a short cut, and joins the 
Kana Dwarakeswar at Hyitpur below the old semaphore tower. 

The influx of water from the Damodar has increased the size of 
the Mundeswaii, and incidentally made its bed clayey instead cf 
sandy. 

Lastly, the Dwkrakesww itself has undei^one several important Eins 
changes. It is diown in Valentijn’s map {circa 1670) as flowing D"**'***’ 
east of Sjanabath (JahSnabad) and Ganna God (Ehanakul), and 
as falling into the PatraghatS river (Eupnarsyan). This course 
is evidently that of the K§.n5 Dwarakeswar or Dhalkishor, which 
after its junction with the Mundeswari flows past Khanakul. The 
present course appears in 'Wbitohuioh’s map (1776) with ‘ Jehana- 
bad ’ on the east, and ‘ Dewangung ’ and ‘ Qosepour ’ on its west. 

If ‘ Gosepoux ’ is coneotly placed, the Sankrk branch was then the 
main channel flowing further east. In EenneU’s Atlas, however, 
the old E&na alone is shown as faUiug into the Damodar in<s1 the 
present course being indicated only as a small cbdtiTiftl near 
Eajgarh. In both the survey map and the embankment map 
of 1854 the present course is entered, together with thebifnrcaaon 
of the river into the Jhumjhumi and the Sankr& lower down ; 
while the old EsnS js made to join the Mundeswai! above Ghingria 
and then, running south-east, fall into the DSmodor Ebsl, 'W'ith 
the removal of the right embankments, all this bhanged, the first 
map prepared (in 1859) after the removal showing a new creek 
running south-west from Ohingiii to the EupnScayaa. On the 
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oponing of tho great breach at BegiiS.> the Mundeswarf, no'W mudh 
swollen in Tolume, joined the KSna at Hayatpur several miles above 
Ohitigria ; amd at present their united ■waters ran southwards into 
the Eupnarayan It may be added that the mouth by which it 
debouches at OhSndui is much silted up, and that the Eini., 
reoeiTing no water from the parent stream, except in the flood 
season, is a sluggish and shallow waterway until joined by the 
Mundeswari. 

As regards the present Dw5rakeswar, its old course seems to 
have been along the SankrS branch, according to Whitchurch; 
the Jhumjhumi apparently branched out subsequently, to faE 
into the main channel, and later on into the Silai after a tortuous 
course. All these features axe shown in the embankment noap of 
1854; and a later embankment map also shews theSankra as 
the TTiflin channel At present both the channels seem to be of 
equal importance. 

The oscillations of the Damodai and its connected streams 
establish one important fact, viz., that the streams have a general 
tendency to shift from south-east to south, and then to south-west. 
Another fact brought out dearly during the enq'uiries about the 
Damodar embankments was that the present main channel is too 
narrow for its flood discharge and that, consequently, spiUing over 
the banks cannot be avoided The maximum flood disohaxgo of 
this river, which drains a catchment basin of 7,200 miles west of 
Bnxdr^, would be about 600,000 cubio feet per second ; while 
the capadty of the channel at the SeMpni bend is only 103,681 
cubic feet, at Santospur (18 miles lower do'wn) 102,954 feet, at 
Serampore (23 miles from Selalpur) 95,237 feet, and at Amti (43| 
miles below SeMpur) 76,915 feet only. Hence the maintenance 
of oompLete lines of embankments on both sides, on thdi existing 
dies, ■was found imposdble during heavy floods. 

There are no lakes in the district, but a number of largo 
catchment basms axe found in which water acoumnlates during the 
tains, forming long meres and marshes. Towards the dose of the 
rains the lower lands axe converted into swamps suitable for the 
cultivation of ■winter rice ; and the lowest lands lying between the 
raised banks of rivers become or extensive swamps. These 
jhib axe partly drained by rivulets, but generally contain water 
in the diy months. The largest number of marshes is found in 
thinas Pandua and Folba in the Hooghly subdi^viaion, in th&nas 
QhSnditala and K rishn agax in the Serampore subdivisiou, and in 
thilna Eh&n&kul in the AiSmbagh sub^vision. Several maishes 
are of considerable size, e.g., the ELhanj^ marsh between the 
old sOted-up channds of the Dsmodai in th&na PandnS, the 
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maidi between the Gtbii and the Kana Nad^, the DSnkani maraTi 
between tbe Hooghly and the Saraswaii, wbicb is now drained by 
the DSnknni drainage channel, and tbe mar^ between the 
D&modai EMI and tbe EanI Dwar&keswar in tbana EMnakol. 

Tbe reeds grown on their banks are sold for matting; andtbdr 
water is used to some extent for irrigating crops of sngaroace and 
spring rice. 

With tbe exception of tbe Gtogbat tb&na, tbe entire district is tiiojusT. 
allnvial in formation. In tbe river beds sands and sandy chan are 
common, the sand being brought down from tbe uplands during 
floods and deposited wherever tbe stream is obstructed. The 
country inland has also been built up by silt deposits, tbe eastern 
part by deposits from the Hooghly, tbe western part of tbe 
Hooghly and Serampore subdivisions by deposits from tbe 
Damodw, and tMnas Ar§mbagb and EMnakul by tbe combined 
deposits of tbe Dimodar, the Huudeswari and tbe Dw&rakeswar. 

Tbe depth of tbe deposits may be realized from tbe fact that in a 
boring made at Cbandemagore Bubaugular gravel of quartz and 
felqtar were met with at a depth of about 150 feet*. Tbe surface 
presents tbe general appearance of cup-shaped depressions between 
high river banks ; but alight difFerences are observable in tbe soil. 

The silt deposits of tbe Hooghly and tbe Saraswati are dayey, 
rather stiff, not easily permeated by water, and hence bard to 
plough; while tbe silt of tbe Damodar is loamy, is easily 
percolated, and is, therefore, more friable. Tbe tract further west 
consists of loamy alluvium with a subsoil of tenacious day and 
gbuting, 10 to 30 feet thick, beneath which, are found green sand 
or other alluvial deposits. The greater part of tbe Gogbat thina 
is rocky, consisting of the low laterite fringe of tbe Bankurl 
uplands or of dbivium mixed with laterite debris. Tbe only 
minerals extracted are laterite , and kankar in tbana Gbgbat 
and flne sand in the Ehna Nadi at Magra. limestone is said to 
be foxmd along the border of tbe Mdnapore district. 

There are no forests in the district, but patdies of scrub- Boiiiv. 
jungle occur in thfin a G<^b&t, where plants characteristic of dry 
uplands make their appearance, such as spedes of Qmdina, 
Wendlandia, Stipa, Brngus and Evolvulus, which are not found, or 
occur only as planted spedes, in the rice plain. Tbe vegetation is, 
on tbe wMle, however, somewhat sparse, lacking both the large 
trees of tbe uplands and tbe luxuriant undergrowth of tbe lowlands, 

The rest of tbe Ar&mbigb subdivision is too much cut up by 
livers and creeks to permit of extensive cultivation, and has the 

• B. D. Oldluun, Jbnutil if ^ (1898), p, 484. 
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nsoal aqaatio plants and mai^ weeds oommon to {dluvial lands. 
The tract between the Damodai and the Hooghly contains the 
{iants generally iound in Lower Bengal, both oultiTated and 
wild. jBirst, there are reeds, sedges and aqnatic jdants in the 
marshes and swampy rioe fields ; next, weeds, shrabs and amallqr 
plants in the fields and commons a little higher np; lastly, 
surrounding the village itself, a belt of bamboos, eocoanuts, palms, 
mangoes, jack and other trees. The river banks, where 
not occupied by houses, ghais or roads, are lined with bamboos, 
figs, tamarisks and date-palms with thick undergrowth The 
chart, being usually sandy, have very few trees; but where 
covered with silt, grow excellent r<ibi crops, and if slightly raised, 
rioe crops. Inland, the tanks and stagnant pools are covered 
with lotuses, lilies, pan&s, both large and small, and other aquatic 
varieties. Generally speaking, the most noticeable botanical 
feature of the district is the luxuriant growth of pbnt life 
natural to a soil of great natural fertility with an abundant 
rainfall. 

ZooioaT. The domestic animals of the district include cows, buffaloes, 
buUooks, ponies, goats, sheep, pigs, cats, dogs fowls, ducks and 
pigeons. Oxen are almost universally used for agricultural work 
and for draught, Goats, sheep, pigs, ducks and fowls arc reared 
for food or for sale; and in some of the towns a few goose, 

Aninwia, turkeys and guinea-fowls. Among wild animals, leopards arc 
fairly oommon in the north of the district from Palagaih to 
GuptiparS, and are also found elsewhere. Stavorinus, writing 
about 1769-70, says that “tigers are very numerous in the woods, 
and often sally out into the inhabited places ; there are likewise a 
vast number of wild buffaloes in the woodis.”* Both tigers and 
wild buffaloes have long rinoe disappeared, the last oooasion on 
which a tiger is reported to have been seen bring in 1830 among 
the mins of SatgSon. Monkeys abound all over the district, 
especially the hanmin or Ingur (Smnopifhecus Enlellut). Wild 
hogs are common in some parts, and do a good deal of damage to 
crops in the Hooghly subdivision. Jackals are numerous, and 
other oommon mammals are the musk-rat, common rat, mouse, 
small grey-striped squirrel, rivet cat, and mongoose Haros 
occur in some parts, especially round Dhaniakhali, but are nowhoro 
common. Deer have long since been exterminated. Both the 
ordinary small bat and the fiying fox are frequent. Tlio 
Qangetio porpoise (called shasuk) is common in the Hooghly 

* iewcHag to the India &atttte, four tigoo were killed near Okiaesre in 
1784 , 
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Prom its flesh is extracted an oil, snpposed to have much efficacy 
in cases ot rheiunatism. 

In the cold weather soipe, many kinds of teal and duck, and ffirfi. 
other water-fowl ahonnd in the numerous jUk and swamps. 
Waders of many kinds are common, besides paddy birds, sand- 
pipers, egrets, green-shanks, etc., while vultures get a plentiful 
living along the banks of the Hooghly. Several kinds of kites and 
hawks may be seen The common crow and many birds of fine 
plumage are also fairly frequent, ».g., jays, kingfidiers of several 
varieties, wood-peckers, fly-catchers, etc. Partridges are not 
found. 

Both kinds of crocodfle arefound in the river Hooghly, viz., the Eeptiie*. 
gkaridl or long-nosed crocodile, and the snub-nosed crocodile, 
known as kumliiir; but neither is common. The iguana or guisSmp 
occurs, and also some smaller lizards. A small harmless 
grass suake and the dh&min are common ; while the cobra and 
the knrait are frequently seen , 

Insects of all kinds, butterflies, moths, bees, ants, beetles, etc., 
abound. Locusts have not been known to do much damage in 
the district; but a flight was seen to pass over Hooghly in 
1901.* 

Many kinds of fish axe caught in the the rivers, marshes, Fiali. 
fields and tanks ; and the fisheries axe of considerable 
value. Sharks also ore not uncommon in the Hooghly, and 
occasionally seize children bathing. The following axe the 
principal species caught for coosumption. (1) EstuaiiDe fi^li 
such as hhdh {Lates cakarifer), hilsS or Indian shod {Clupea 
Ilisha), parse (Mugil Parsin), khagra {Clupea fimhrhta) and plmi 
{Baeonda russel'idna). These ‘come up the rivers for breeding 
purposes and are caught in large numbers. Mongo-fish or tapsi 
{Polynemus paradisem) are caught in the Hooghly river opposite 
the towns of Hoc^hly and Ghinsura. (2; Of fresh-water fish 
found in rivers and tanks, the most valued axe various members' 
of the Indian carp family, such as rui {Labeo roliita), kstld {Oath 
bitohanani), mirgel {Oirrhina mrigala) kilbdns {Labeo oall>atu) 
and bdtd {Labeo bdtd). Other spemes largely caught and sold 
are eiilal {Notopierus ehitat), ma^utdi {Barbus sarana\ kholse 
{Trkkogaster faseiatus and T. ohuna), pdbdd {Oallichorus pabda) 
and tengrd {Macrom ienard). (3) In the rice fields, and in the 
jhilt and roadidde drains, smaUer filsh axe caught, sudi as thdndd 
{Amabassis nama, A. rangn, A. bacalit), mauruh {Aspidopam 


* Tbe above sccoant o( the Fauna of the dietrict hae been contributed by the 
Civil Surgeon, Lb-Col, D. G, Oianfoid, x,ii.s. 
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Umr ) , ptntx {Barbus putni ), eto. They foim valuable aoeesaori.es 
to the scanty diet of the poorer classes. (4) Several fresh water 
firii thriving in muddy stagnant water are highly prized, e,g., 
tndgur {Qlarm mSgut), koi, (Anabas soaiideHs), swgi {Saccobrcmehus 
fbssilis), sol {Ophioeephaltts sMatus), and laid (Ophioeephalus punefa- 
tus). The first three are prescribed for invalids and convalescents. 
(5) The rivers also abound in Crustacea, especially shrimps, prawns 
and crabs, which are largely consumed. Oysters have not been 
found witMn the district, but other moUnsces are not wanting. 
They are not used for food, but the shells are burnt for the 
manufacture of lime. 

The climate of the district, on the whole, differs but little 
from that of Oaloutta, being hot and moist. The weather is 
pleasantly cool, however, in the cold season, which lasts from 
November to February, the mean temperature falling to 65® F. 
in January, with a diurnal varisdion of 20* to 25®. During this 
season the prevailing winds are from the north and north-west, the 
mean pressure rising from 29‘95 to 30*05 in December and 
January and falling to 30*0 in February. Much dew is preci- 
pitated in the first two months, and humidity is reduced to 
60 per cent, of saturation and the aq^ueons pressure to *450 in 
February. Clouds almost entirely disappear, and the rainfall is 
scanty, usually not exceeding an inch. After the first week of 
November cyclones from the sea also cease; but storms occa- 
sionally spring up from inland. 

Hot The hot season begins in March, and continues till the first 

week of June. The wind blows from the sea, veering from south- 
west to south ; and the mean pressure falls slowly from 29*90 to 
29*60. As the season advances, the weather grows hotter and 
hotter, tempered, however, in the afternoon by a fairly cool 
sea-breeze, 'Ihe temperature rises from 80® in March to 105® in 
the first week of June, and both day and night grow abnost equally 
hot, the mean diurnal variation falling to about 15® in May. 
Humidity and aqueous vapour pressure increase, though slowly, tib 
mean humidity rising from between 60 and 70 per cent, in March 
to between 70 and 80 per cent, in May, and the mean aqueous 
pressure from *650 in March to *850 in May The imTn bni . of 
cloudy days increases, and rainfall rises to over 5 indhes in Mt^. 
Hailstorms occur in March and April, and a few land «tm*nia jq 
M arch. Sea storms first begin to be frequent in May with fiom e 
severe oydanes. Towards the end of May and the beginning of 
June, the sea breeze often fails, making the days mltTy and the 
nights oppressive, this being the prelude to the buzd erf the 
west monsoon. 
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(The rainy season 'begins mtb tbe arrival of tbe south- Bainy 
west monsoon, generally in the second week of June, and*®*’®'** 
lasts till Octo'ber. The wind blows steadily from the sea, 
veering from south to south-east ; and the mean wind pressure 
falls from 29*60 to 29‘45 in July, rising again to 29*70 in 
September. The air becomes somewM coder with the abundant 
rainfall, temperature falling from 105® in June to 75® to 80° in 
September ; but the diurnal variation is small, being not more 
than 10°. Humidity is necessarily high, rising to 90 per cent* 
of saturation in July and August ; and aqueous vapour pressure 
is higher than at any other time in the year, being *950 to TOGO 
in July and *950 in the other months. Cloudy days are 
relatively numerous, and the rainfall heavy, the largest monthly 
fall, viz,, over 12 inches, being recorded in July and August. 
Oydones and storms form in the north-west comer of the Bay in 
the lost three months (July to September). Though not so hot, the 
weather is trying and sultry from the middle of August to the 
middle of Septem'ber, this period being vulgarly known as “jPariia 
bh&dra’\ the sodden month of Bhadra. 

The south-west monsoon returns seaward between October and 
the first week of November. The direction of the wind changes 
to north, and the mean pressurp, though very variable, rises to 
29'90. The mean temperature falk slowly to 75° ; the days are 
fairly hot, but the nights 'become coder, the diurnal variation being 
15°. Humidity is reduced, but very slowly, to 75 per cent, and 
the aqueous pressure to *800. Dews became heavier and more 
frequent at night, douds decrease, and the monthly rainfall 
becomes less than 5 inches. Daring the retreat of the monsoon, 
storms and oydones are frequent, some of the severest oydones 
occurring in the last week of October and the first week of 
November. 

The dimate of th§.na Goghlt diSers somewhat from that 
dretohed above and is mure like that of Bankurft. It is drier 
and somewhat odder, less rain also being received in the cold 
mouths. In the summer it is hotter with less of the sea-breeze* 
and with a small rdnf all. In the monsoon season the rainfall is 
rather heavier, but owing to the more undulating nature of the 
country is more easily drained off. 

The rainfall of the Hooghly district is ordinarily ample, Bsinfaii. 
averaging nearly 59 inches per annum- Its fluctuations are, 
however, oonsidetable, varying from 42*8 inches in 1895-96 to 727 
indies in 1900-01. The minimam recorded is a little over 39 
indies in 1873 and 1874 ; and the masima are over 76 inches in 
1871 and orer 72 inches in 1883 and 1888. The heaTiest 
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montWy laHs WBre in September 1900 (31-97 inobes), and August 
1885 (26-33 indies) ; while the heaviest fall on a single day (9 70 
indiesj was recorded on 21st September 1900. 

The foUo-tnng table shows the average rainfall at the three 
recording stations for the cold season, the hot season and the 
monsoon season, respectively 


Station. 

Tears 

recorded. 

November 

to 

February. 


June 

to 

October. 

Annual 

average. 

Hooghly ... 

37-40 

2-43 

9-89 

45-71 

68*03 

Serampore... 

29-30 

2-44 

8-62 

48-22 

69-18 

At&mbagh .. 

29-30 

195 

8-15 

48-76 

68-86 

Average 

1 j 

^ ••• 

2*27 

8-85 

47*66 ' 

68-69 

J 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTOIT. 

From the configuration of the district, a low-lying tract, traversed I’bshis. 
by numerous rivers with a series of marges between them, it ibbioo. 
may be presumed that its earliest inhabitants were tribes of 
fishermen and boatmen. This supposition is confirmed by the 
predominance, down to the present day, of fishing castes like the 
Ebibarttas and the B&gdis, The former, indeed, can be traced to 
very eady times, their name being found in the Mam SamhUa 
and the two great San^t epics, the JtdmSj/aiiu and MahShhirata, 
and also in the colloquial form of Kemla in Asoka’s Pillar Edict 
V. The Bagdis seem to have been an aboriginal tribe of West 
Bengal, whose origin is indicated not only by their non-Sans- 
hritio name and their peculiar features, but also by certain 
customs to which they still adhere and by their low position 
in the Hindu social scale. The Eaibaxttas predominate in the 
south, the Bsgdis in the north and west ; while the Sadgops are 
also found in strength in the western tracts, where they may have 
migrated after the BSgdis. 

At the dawn of history this part of the country was probably Eauiv 
included in the territory held by the Sohmas, a tribe uasntioned 
in juxtaposition with the Angas, Vangas and Pundras in tbe 
Moli&bharata and also in the Mahahhashya, a grammar dating back 
to the second century B. C. In the epic the Suhraas are said to 
have been bom of the queen of Bali by the blind Brghman sage 
Dirghatamas, while according to the Jydrdnya-sufta, one of the 
oldest Jaina scriptures, Subba-bhimi, or Suhma-land, was a part, 
apparently the eastern port, of Lddha (Sanskrit B&^). These 
references, fragmentary though they are, afford some grounds for 
the belief that the land had been colonized by Aryans, induding 
BrShmons and other high castes, long before the birth of Christ.* 

There con be no doubt that in the third century B. G. the 
territory of the Suhmas was included in the vast empire of 


* For detailed references to Suhma and Bcdha, see K. M. Ohakravartif jSofM on 
the Cfiosrapk/ ^ Old Benpat, J. A, S. 390^ ])p* 284-"287a 
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■wHch. extended over the •whole of Bengal as fax as the months of 
the Ganges and up to Tamralipti (the modem Tamlnt). They 
may indeed haTe been subdued before this by Asoka’s grandfather 
Obandragupta, or even earlier by the Nandas, for in 326 B. 0. 
Alexander was informed of the power of the Gangaridae and 
Piasii, whose king had under him a force of 20,000 horse. 200,000 
foot, 2,000 chariots and 3,000 or 4,000 elephants. The capital of 
the Praai was at Pataliputra (Patna) in Magadha; and the 
Gangarid® occupied all the country about the mouths of the 
Ganges. They are mentioned by Yirgil in the third Geoi^o, and 
Ptolemy describes their capital, Gange, as an important seat of 
commerce on the Ganges. According to some, the site of this 
capital was at Satgaon, though the theory does not appear very 
plausible. However this may be, the tract included in the present 
^liot must have shored in the civilization of the Mauryan 
emiore, though no remains of that time have survived. The road 
to Halinga pobably passed then, as later, through th&na Gogh&t 
or a little to the west of it ; and it is most likely that a number 
of BrShmans and other high castes migrated here from up* 
country, and that a few Buddhists and Higranthas (Jainas) also 
settled in the land. 

Several centuries later this tract became absorbed -with the rest 
of Bengal in the Gupta empire, owing to a successful campaign 
by Samudragupta in the fourth century. The record of this con* 
quest is contained in an inscription on the Iron Pillar of Delhi, 
which asserts that “ when waning in the Vanga country, ho 
confronted and destroyed the enemies confederate against him.”* 
A century later we find the Suhmas disUiictly mentioned in 
Kali Dasa’s poem Baghumm [ana 480-49U A.D.), which, in 
describing the conquests of Baghu, says that “from liim, the 
rooter-out of the unhent, the Subnas saved their lives by fuUow- 
iug a cane-like course, as against a river tortont'’.+ This 
reference to canes bending before the stream is quite appro- 
priate to such a tract of reed-hordered marshea and rivers as 
Hoogbly and the adjoining districts. 

On the disruption of the Gupta empire the Suhmas apjuucouily 
heoame independent, the or story of the ten 

princes, stating that the Snhma kingdom extended so far 
that it included Dsmalipti and the sea-coast.^ In the hogiuning 
d the seventh oentuiy, it appears to have been conquered by the 
powerful kmg of Bengal, Sasanka of Kaxnasuvaxua (Gaur) ; and 

* Smith’! Sarly Eutory tf Jkiia, ( 1908 ) j>, 876 . 

t JMghmmto, IT, 85. 
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a few years later, in the second quarter of that century, it became 
a part of the great empire of Sil&ditya Harshavardhana. The 
name Suhma, however, was apparently unknown to the Chinese 
pilgrim Tuan Chwang (Hiuen Tsiang), who, in describing his 
travels in the middle of the seventh century, mentions only two 
kingdoms in south-west Bengal, viz., Eamasuvarna and Timralip- 
ti. It appears, however, occasionally in later Sanskrit works, the 
latest reference being in the PamnaMam, a work of the 12th cen- 
tury, which mentions Vijayapuri (probably Nadia) os its capital* 

The name EadM now superseded Suhina as a common design- 
ation for Western Bengal. Eadha, we know, was subdivided into 
a northern and southern tract, each probably with a separate ruler, 
and Hooghly would naturally fall within South E&dha Accord- 
ing to three Tamil inscriptions, the great Chola emperor, Eajendia- 
ohola Deva, is said to have conquered South Eadha with its king 
Eanosura in 1021-23 A.D.,t but this alleged conquest cannot have 
been more than an inroad, as no traces of Chola domination have 
been found, and South Esdhi is mentioned as a kingdom 
in the PraMha-elmdrodayam, an allegorical drama composed 
at the end of 11th century. 

In the 12th century Chodaganga of the Eastern Ganga 
dynasty followed up his conquest of Orissa by invading Souii- 
West Bengal. According to inscriptions, he defeated the king of 
Mandar,+ the Sanskrit form of Mandiran in th&na Goghat, and 
apparently annexed his country, which inoluded Tamluk. The 
northern and eastern part of the district, however, passed into the 
hands of the Sena kings of Bengal, for the tmanadutm distinctly 
puts Suhma, with the sacred Tribeui, under BallSla Sena.§ The 
B&modor, therefore, must have then formed the south-western 
boundary of the Sena kingdom. 

The country remained under Hindu rule for some timejjjj„,j 
bnger, escaping the raid made on Nadia by Muhammad-i- Mdkax- 
Bakhtyar Khilji in 1199 A.D. By 098 H. (1298 AJ).),^^"' 
however, the northern part of the distriot had passed into the 
hands of the Muhammadan conquerors; for 2ia&r EhSn’s mosque 
at Triben! bears that date, and his Modrasa is dated a few years 
later. Tribeni, and afterwords Satgaon (Sanskrit Saptagram) 
was the head-qusrters of the local kfuhanmadaa governors; and 
the importance of the latter place was recognized by its being 

* M. M. Ohakravarti, J. A, S. B,, J0O5, pp. 4&, 58. 

t Swkth Mian Xiacriftims, I, p. 90; II, 106U07 ; Mysore Afck JBep. 
for 1908-09, para. W, p. 17. 

J M. M. Chakrivaxti, J, A. S* B., 1903, p. 110. 

§ M. M. Chalrravarti, J. A. S, B., 1906, pp, 44, 68. 
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TYin^B a mint-town : the earKest existing coin minted at Sfttgaon 
is dated 729 H. (1329 A.D.)* Its importance may also be 
gathered from the fact that when in 1338 A.D. Pahhr-ud-din 
Mubarak Shsh rebelled and killed Eadr Ehan, the Governor of 
Lakhnauti, one of his first steps, after saoking that town and 
plundering the treasury, was to secure posseaaon of SatgSon as 
wdl as of Sunargaon.t Local legend asserts that about this time a 
Muhammadan warrior saint, named Shah Safi-ud-din, overcame 
the Hindus under the chie& of PanduS and MahSn&d, and in 
1340 a-ected a minSr at Pandua to commemorate his victory. 
There is nothing improbable in the date ascribed to the mmar, 
but the legend has not been corroborated by any authentic account, 
and is at variance with the fact that the Muhammadans had been 
in possession of the country as far south as Tnben! before 1298 A,D. 
In any case, however, their sway did not yet extend beyond the 
Damodar ; for according to the palm-leaf chronicles of the Jagan- 
nath temple at Puri, the> Ganga kingdom was bounded on the north 
by the river -Danei Budha (the Jan Perdo of Europeans), an old 
form of the name Bamodax. The subdivision of Ar&mbagh and 
the part of the Serampore subdivision lying south of the E&nS 
Damodar were, therefore, included in Orissa. 

In the time of the Delhi Emperor Muhammad ShSh Tugblak 
(1324-51;, Muhammadan Bengal was divided into three sub- 
provinces with head-quarters at Lakhnauti, Satgaon and Sun&r- 
gaon, Satgaon being placed under Izz-ud-din Tahya Azam-ul- 
Mulk. Subsequently, when the Sultans of Bengal had acquired 
independence, the three sub-provinces were reunited under Sikandar 
Shah, the second of the line (1358-1390 ) ; but Satgaon con- 
tinued to be the seat of a local Governor and a nunt-tuvm.$ 
It is not known whether it acknowledged the rule of the Hindu 
usurper, Baja Eansa alias Qanesh (1409-1415), but it certainly was 
a part of the kingdom of his son and successor Jadu alias Jalal-ud- 
din Muhammad Shah (1415-1430). Mahmud Shah I, who over- 
threw Elansa’s grandson, continued to be in possession of Satgaon, 
and according to two inscriptions of his reign, his son. Prince 

• Catalogue of fhe coin* t» ^ luAiau Mueem, 1907, Nelson 'Wrij-lit, Vol. II 
page 68, No. 824j LUt of ootut i» the Lahore Mutoum, Roger, p. 89, No. 2. Por a 
aSrer coin of 7S0 H., minted at SStgion, ete Thomaa’ OhroaioUe ^ th* Fathtn 
Xiuge, p. 214, and luiiou Miaeum C^alogeu, IJ, p. 63, No. 326. 

tBniot.m,243. 

!|l Por tliiee Hirer edna of Sikandar 61^ minted at eee Catalogut of the 

lud/iau ilueem Coiiu (Bengal), Sir Jamea Bonrdillon, vol. II, p. 166, Noi. 68 to 68 

§ Two ailret coins ot hiandntsd at SBtgaon are described by Sir Jam^e BonrdU* 
Ion in the Catalogue of the AHuu Mtteum Coin*, (Bengal}, vol. IL p, lS0-2( 
Noe. 99 and 100. 
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Barbak Shah, waa its Governor in 1466, while Taihiyat Khan 
built a mosque there in 1467. 

The extent of the Satgaon governorship varied aecoi-diiig to 
vigour of the Governors, but generally speaking the Damodar 
formed the boundary until the time of Husain Shah (1493-1620), 
when its limits were extended beyond that river. According 
to the biographies of Ohadtanya, the Yavana rule spread westwards 
up to the Mundeswari river, and southwards up to Piolihalda 
on the Eupnarayan, and they speak of the destruction of 
temples and of the dread created by the Yavana king, which put 
a stop totravd in the western part of Hoogldy. Wo also know 
that one of Husain’s generals, Ismail GhSin, seized the fort at 
Mandaran, where there is stiU a tomb ascribed to him; so that 
almost the whole of the district was included in Husain Shah’s 
kingdom. 

During the weak rule of Husain Sh&h’s descendants, the 
extent of Muhammadan territory was gradually reduced, until 
the last king Mahmud Shah III was overthrown by Shor Sh&h 
in 1536. That vigorous monarch subdivided Bengal into several 
sub-provinces, each with a separate governor and all under the 
control of Kazi Fazdlet. This system was, however, abolished by 
Sher Shah's son Islam Sh&h, on whose death in 1662 Shams-ud-diu 
Muhammad Shah Ghfizi, the Naw&b of Bengal, became indepen- 
dent and occupied S&tg&on.* Troubled times followed. Bengal 
was seized by the A%han Governor ot Bihir, Suloiman Kaiat&ni ; 
while TdingS Mukunda Hariohandaa, the last independent 
Hindu Tring of Orissa, conquered South-Western Bengal up to 
Ttibenl. Hltunately, in 1567-68, SulaimSn’s army attacked tlie 
king of Orissa while at Tribeni, and forced him to retreat to Fort 
Kotsama, probably the modem Kotsiranl on Iho west bank of 
the Damodar. SulaimSn’s son, Bayazid, and Ids general llhiha. 
bad KilSpahar, then invaded Orissa through the lully country 
known by the generic name of JliSrkhand. Internal revdt 
having broken out, the Orissa king hurriedly retired soutliwards 
and was Mllod while fighting the rebels.' After tins, Sulaim&n’s 
army overran Orissa and annexed it os far as the Ghilkk lake. 
The name of iho conqueror still survives in the town of Salim&bid 
on the Dimodar and in Sarkir Sulaimin&b&d ; but his ohiof 
daim to fame is perhaps the ddU and vigour with which he 
consolidated the Muhammadan power in the newly conqumxl 
territory. 


* I'or & divor coin ot Shtuni-od'dis, dated 96s! H. (1654 A, D.} and minted it 
tStgion, MO J, A. S. B., 1880, p. 84, pi. VI, Ko. 8. 
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The Afghan rule collapsed, however, in the hands of his son, 
the handsome hat inefiiGient Daud Shah Having defied AJtbar, 
he was forced to fly from Patna to Satgaon, and was next 
decisively defeated at Mnghalmari near Takroi in the Midnapore 
district, a battle which seonred for the Mughals the sovereignty 
of Bengal. On the death of Atbar’s governor, Munim Hhan, 
Baud again revolted, but was defeated, captnred and executed 
at Agmahal, his head being sent to the Emperor (1576). 
The conquest was still far from effective, for the formidable 
rebellion of the military j&ijl-dan soon broke out; and the 
Afghans in Orissa took advantage of it to invade South-'West 
Bengal Their leader, Katlu Elan, defeated Mirga. Najat KMn, 
the Governor of Satgion, who fled to the Portuguese at Hooghly, 
and for four years Buidw&n and Midnapore, with the intervening 
subdivision of AiambSgh, became the theatre of war between the 
A%hana and Mughals. Ultimately peace was concluded, leaving 
Hatlu in possessioa of Orissa. 

In 1690, hostilities were resumed by Man Singh, the Q-ovomor 
of Bihlx, who invaded Orissa, advancing through Burdwgn and 
halting at Jahanabad till the rains were over. Thence he sent a 
detachment southwards under his son Jagat Singh, who was 
defeated ; but Katlu having died, a peace was again pat c hed up. 
Another wax followed in 1692, when Min Singh, Tr'«.Tv>TM-T'g 
through JahSnSbad, routed the Afghans near Midnapore and 
annexed the whole of Orissa.* In 1600, during the temporary 
absence of Man Singh at Ajmir, the Afghans under- Usman onco 
more revolted and, having defeated the imperialists, occupied the 
whole of South-West Bengal. Man Singh hurried back, defeated 
the A^hSns at Sherpox Atai in Birbhum, and forced them to 
retire to Oris8a.t There was thus almost incessant warfare for a 
quarter of a century, and it is not suiprising that Akbax’s historian 
Abnl Pari gave Bengal the name of bulglmklums, 

‘home of revolts.’ ® 

The district of Hooghly did not escape the horrors of war 
for the Axambagh subdivision (with the adjoining parts of 
Buidwan and Midnapore, through which the royal road passed) 
was frequently ravaged. A graphic description cf the anarchy 
and oppression prevailing has been left in the introduction 
to the poem Ghandi by Kavikankan, who towards the end 
of the 16th century was forced by the exactions of the tax 
collectors to migrate from his home in the Burdwto district 


Mbaniama, BUiot, VI, 86, 89-90 j TcMM-i-AhhaH BUiot. 7 
fiUIoti VX, 98; Blochsutxui, X, 84 ; 
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to Aradi in Mldnapore distiict, then under a Eindn oHef 
Inland trade was at a standstill; the coinage was debased ; the 
lands lay uncultivated, though taxes were stiH forced from the 
people ; revenue and rents were screwed np to a high figure and on 
non-payment both landlords and tenants were forcibly seized, 
beaten and thrown into prison ; life and property were insecure. 

On ihe other hand, the tract lying along the river Hooghly, being 
farthest from the high rood to Orissa, escaped i^e ravages of the 
opposing factions, and was comparatively unmolested. Here trade, 
espedally trade with European countries, flourished ; and it was 
during the Afghan rule that the Portuguese settled at Hooghly 
and established the first European settlement. This subject will 
be dealt with in the next chapter. 

During the long and strong administratiou of HSn Singh Xhb 
(1590-1606) the A%hans were gradually brought under control, 
and the larger Hindu zamlndars reduced to submissioa. Peace 
being restored, Todar Mai’s rent-ToU— in itself only a compila- 
tion from older rent-rolls with slight changes— was enforced. The 
Hooghly district was now divided between three f^arkSrs, viz., 
Satg&on, Sulaiinanab&d and Mandsran.* Sstgaon town, although 
its importance was diminishing with the dedine of its trade, stiU 
continued to be the seat of the local governor, but was gradually 
superseded as a commercial centre by Hooghly with its large 
Portuguese trade. The latter trade, however, received a fatal 
blow in 1631, when the Emperor Shah lah&n gave orders for 
the destruction of the Portuguese settlement, the fort being 
oaptuied and the survivors deported to Agra. From this time 
Hooghly became the royal port of Bengal, and the Governor’s 
headquarters were removed there from Satgaon. 

For more than a century after this (».«., until 1739) the district, 
with the rest of Bengal enjoyed comparative peace and prosperity. 
Cultivation extended, and trade increased in spite of the exactions 
of the higher officials and the frequent interference of thoir 
subordinates. The inland tracts were opened out, and the price 
of food grains became at times extraordinarily cheap, rice bdng 
sold in the time of Hawab Shaista Ehan at two annas per maund.t 
The sea-borne trade also flourished, for though the Portuguese 
commerce had fallen off, the English, French, Dutch, Danes, 
Flemish and Germans all had settlements on the banhs of the 
Hooghly. The general prosperity of tire country may be gathered 
fromBemier’s account. “In a word, Bengale abounds with every 


* Ain4'Akharit Jarrett, Il« pp. 1404. 
t Bible, translation, p. 228. 
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neoessaiy of life ; and it is this abnndanoethat has induced so many 
Fortagaese, half-oastes, and other Christians, driven from their 
different settlements by the Dutch, to seek an asylum in this fertile 
kingdom. The Jesuits and Augustins, who have large churches 
and are permitted the free and unmolested exerdse of their 
religion, assured me that Ogouli alone contains from eight to nine 
thousand Christians, and that in other parts of the kingdom their 
number exceeded flve-and-twenty thousand. On both banks of 
the Ganges, from Bajemahale to the sea, is an endless number 
of channels, out, in bygone ages, from that river with immense 
labour, for the conveyance of merchandise and of the water itsolf, 
which is reputed by the Indians to be superior to any in the world. 
These channels are lined ou both sides with towns and villagos, 
thickly peopled with Gentiles ” Elsewhere, Bernier in desoiiHng 
his voyage from Piph to Hooghly, remarked — “ My eyes seemed 
never sated with gasring on the delightful country through which 
we passed.” 

There is, however, a reverse side to the picture. Bornior 
himself says that the Eiringhi or Portuguese pirates of Chittagong 
“scoured the neighbouring seas in light galleys, called galleassos, 
entered the numerdus arms and branches of the Ganges, ravaged 
the islands of lower Bengale, and, often penetrating forty or 
fifty leagues up the country, surprised and carried away the 
entire population of villages on market days, and at times 
when the inhabitants were assembled for the celebration of a 
marriage, or some other festival. The marauders made slaves of 
their unhappy captives, andburntwhatever could not bo lemovod.” 
The account given by a Muhammadan historian, Shihab-ud-din 
Talish, at the end of the 17th century, would seem to show that 
Hooghly could not have escaped the raids of the Magh and 
Fuinghi pirates, for he mentions Hooghly, with Jossoro and 
Bhusht^, as places plundered by them when they moved up the 
Ganges,* 

Except for such raids, the internal peace of the district was 
only twice disturbed. The first occasion was in 1686-80, when 
war broke out between the British and the Mughals. There 
was some fighting in the town, but the British, after a temporary 
success, abandoned their factory, and the rest of the oampaigu 
took place outside the district. Ten years later a serious rebellion 
broke out. Subha Singh, a zamindar of partjama Chitwa and 
Barda^ in the Ghatal subdivision of the Midnapore 
becoming dissatisfied with ihe government, joined with 

• Tht Ferimgi Pirate, of Oh^agaag, J.A.S.B„ June 1907, p, 424. 
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Bahim Ehan, an AfghSn oMef of Orissa. Theb lories manilied 
throngh. tibe AiimliSgh snbdirision to Bnidwan, slew the E&js, 
Brishna Bim, in battle, and seized Us family and pn^ity. liie 
rebels next took Hoogbly and spread over West Bengal, capturing 
Mtusbidabad, Oossimbazar, Bajmali&l and M&lda. 

The fall of Hoogbly was due to the cowardice of Nomllah 
THian, Faujdar or military commandant Of Hoogbly, Jessore, 
BnrdwSn and Midnapore, who, it is said, had long employed 
himself in commerce and amassing wealth, and possessed nothing 
of the military character bat the name. When ordered by the 
Naw&b to attack the rebels, he, after a long delay, gathered 
together some troops, marched from Jessore and crossed the river. 

On the approach of the A%h§nB, he retreated, and, having shat 
himself np in the fort of Hoc^hly, implored assistanoe from the 
Dutch governor of Ghinsara. The rebdhi, convinced by this 
pasillanimoas oondnot that they had little to fear from the 
“merchant soldier,” advanced boldly and lay siege to Hoogbly. 

So persistent and vigorous were their attacks, that the FaujdSr, 
tdarmed for his personal safety, fled across the river at night, and 
made his way to Jessore. The garrison, finding their comman- 
dant had fled, opened the gates, and the rebels got possession of 
the city without loss.* 

Shortly afterwards the rebels were driven from Hooghly to 
Sitgaon by the fire of two ships which the Dutch governor sent 
up ; but by March 1697, they held the whole oounbcy west of the 
Hooghly river, and were cloaely investing the W at Tanna. 

Their saooesses soon came to an end. Subh& Singh was stabbed to 
death by the danghter of Brishna Bam, when he sought to outrage 
her. The imperial army, hurriedly gathered together under 
Zabardost BhSn, son of the Nawab IbrShim Bhftn, defeated 
Bahfm Bh&n at BhagwSngola in May 1697, and pursued him io 
Burdwan. In the meantime, Ibrihim BMn had been recalled 
and Prince Azim-us-Shia appointed in liis stead, upon which 
Zabardast Bhan retired to the Emperor’s camp in the Deccan. 

Bahim BhSn, taking advantage of this respite, made fresh 
incursions into Burdwin, Hooghly and Nadis. He next attacked 
the prince’s camp in the outskirts of Burdw&n, but was Ulloiil jn 
the battle which ensued. His followers were then hunted down, 
until the land vres cleared of the A%hfia raidere.t 

This period witnessed several important adminislxative changes. Asstnrii- 
Three settlements of land revenue took place, viz., (1) m ihe oasitb 

^ OSAITOIS I 

• 0. Stewart, Eistoty of Bengal (1847), p. 207. 

t Biyaeehi^Seimiih pp. 281-481 Stewart, Bitforg of Bengal (1847), pp. 
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second hali of Pnnoe Shsli Slinj&’s role (1649-58), (2) in the 
time of Moishid Elnli Ehan {circa 1722), and (3) in Shuja- 
nd-dln’etune (a'cs 1728). The fiist made no material change 
in Todax Mai’s rent-roll, hut radical reforms irere introduced by 
Murshid Enli Ehin. He dirided Bengal into 13 chaM&t 
instead of mkdn, the parganac being retained, but in some 
oases subdirided. Under this arrangement Hooghly district 
fell under two efuikldi, Hooghly or Satgaoii and Burdwan, 
In the rerised rent-roll of Shuja-ud-din’s time, the country was 
divided into khdkd lands consisting of (1) large and small zamfn- 
d&ris and eayar or customs, etc., and (2) theyaj/lrs of the Faujildn. 
Hooghly district was apparently divided between the large 
zamindari of Burdw&n, and the small zamindaris of Mandalghat, 
Ai^ and Muhammad Aminpur, and was assessed to iuyan of 
bakch-handar, <«., port dues and ground rents.* 

The Emperor Aurangzeb, always suspicious of his proconsuls, 
set up a dual government in Bengal by appointing a Diwan. 
The military and political administration 'was controlled by the 
Hawab Narim ; but the revenue and financial administration was 
placed in the hands of the BiwSn, who was appointed directly by 
the Emperor. Both were to be guided by roles and regulations 
laid down in tiie Dacfvr-iil-Ainal) i.e,, a code of procedure perio- 
dically issued under the Emperor’s orders.! This dual govern- 
ment was praotioally abolished in 1707, when the Diwan AfnrAtnM 
Kuli Khan secured the post of Deputy Hazim, and ceased a few 
years later when he became Nawab Nazim of Bengal and Orissa. 
Bihar was added to Bengal in the time of Nawab Shuja-ud-din, 
who divided his satrapy into four divisions (1) West Bengal, 
(2) East Bengal, (3) Bihar and (4) Orissa. The firat division 
the Na^^b kept under his direct charge; and each of the other 
divisions he placed under a Deputy N8am.J 
Hoomit, Hwghly was mder a laujddr or Militaiy Governor, asaistod by 
Vmjdsrn * ^ Diwin, called the Comptroller of Customs, or the 

Deputy Governor, in the English Factory records. The following 
Fatyddn of Hooghly can be traced. Malik Bog was in charge 
from 1647 to 1667,§ but apparently not continuously, for in 1664 
we find one Muhammad Sharif, who was deputed to fortify 
Sangramgaih before the oanquest of Chittagong by Shiisla Khaii,|| 


tfiht S$t6ct Oonrntfet, 1812, Madtat, pp. 286-52. ' ^ 

t pp. 28548. 

t StS»iw<-8aI3fi«, p. 808, Kota 2, 

§ Thnawa Bowiey, Stand iht Say tt SengdI, d. 183 Nate 1 
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described as the late Favydir of Hoogblj. Malik Easiin, the 
son of Malik Beg, was twice Goremor, viz., in 1668-73, and again 
in 1674-81. He is referred to nnfaTotiiablyin the English records 
for having interfered with their trade and exacted money from 
them.* He seems to have been succeeded by “ Suflede ” Mahmud, 
whom William Hedges, the English Agent, met at Dacca in 
November 1682.t I'he latter was probably replaced by Malik 
“Bnrooordar” (Barkhwardax), who threatened to proceed against 
Hedges on a complaint made by one Thomas Haggerston in 
November 1684,$ and was subsequently deputed by the Nawab 
to negotiate with Job Ghamock. The Fuujddr at the time of the 
first ‘ eruption’ of the English in Hooghly town (October 1686), 
was Abdul Ghani ;§ and in June 1704 one Mir Ibrahim was the 
Govemor.il In the middle of 1708, Eia-nd-din Eh&n (Zeaude 
Oawn of the records), was appointed Governor direct by the 
Emperor and took charge in May 1710.1? He was friendly to 
the English and other Europeans, but was on bad terms with 
Murshid Euli Ehan, who selected Mirz& WaU Beg as Faujddr on 
bis own authority, Ihe two took up arms to support their 
dauns, the struggle ending in the defeat of Wali Beg.** Even- 
tually, Zifi-ud-din retired in June 1713, on being transfexxred to 
Coromandel as Div^n. 

In 1713, Mir Nasix become the Governor. In Febreary 
1714 he received from the British the value of Rs. 600 
in goods at prime cost, “it being a custom of many years’ standing 
to give presents once a year to the persons in the Government at 
Hugly, a'.d those now there (though we gave them nothing last 
year) having been always friendly and obliging to us and ever 
vsrorked so as to get the stops on our trade taken ofE A few 
months later we find him demanding the surrender of the family 
of a recalcitrant zamindar, Sitaram, then hiding in Oaloutta. 
The demand was promptly complied with by the En glish, but his 
present was reduced next year to Es. 350. ft In the Hma of 
Murshid Euli Ehiin, another 'EmjdSr, Ashan-TJllah TThun, 
attacked the Bankibazar factory of the Ostend Company in 1723 
and captured it.$$ Of this Governor a story is told that he had a 

• Thomaa hamej, CounirUt Jiemui tht Sof/ <if JBengal, pjj, 189, note 2, 18Sk 
note 1. 

t JOiaty of William Hedgee^ Yule, T, p. 4$. 

t Do., Tula, 1, 164. 

§ Do., Ynle, II, 64, 

II Dariy Annah of ike 'EngUth tn JBongc^, Wilson, I, 263. 

% Ditto 1, 829, 882. 

Eiiydz^-9~8aVSitin, 363-4; Eorly AwmU, 1, 841, II, 4, etc*, 28, etc.,— 878. 

ft Early Annah, 11, 116, 189, 160, 166, 168, 212. 

tt E,<yl&zu*$»8ataUm, 276<78 ; Alexander Hamilton, 4 Voof Aooouni qf tho 
Eattl»diis,^79^, 11, y. 19, 
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favourite KoM (the dty plioe oflSoer), who enticed away the 
daughter of a Mughal. Ashan-XJUah Xhau tried to screen him, 
but the .Mughals oomplained to the Nawab, Murshid E'uli Ehan, 
who had the stoned to death.* Ashan-UIlah Ehanwas 

transferred by order of the next Nawab, Shuja-ud-din, who con- 
ferred the post on an old friend Pir Khan aim Shuja Kuli Khan. 
The new rapacity brought him into collision with the 

English, Dutch and il^enoh, and is said to have rained the port of 
Hooghly. On one occasion his confiscation of some Bnglidi 
goods led to the despatch of British troops from Oaloutta.t 

The FaujddrhiA, named held oflSoe till 1740, when he took part 
in the battle of Gheria, throwing in his lot with the Naw^ib Sarf arftz 
KhSn, against the ambitious AH Tardi Khftn. The victory of the 
latter won for him the mastery of Bengal, and ushered in 25 years 
of war, during which the land had little peace. He followed 
up his victory by marching through Ar§mbagh and Midnapore to 
Orissa, where he defeated Murshid Kuli Khan II, Governor of 
Orissa and SaifarSz KhSn’a brother-in-law, and then seized that 
province. Shortly afterwards M3r Habib, with the adherents 
of Murshid Kuli, revolted and imprisoned Ali Vardi Khan’s 
Governor, whereupon the Kawab again marched south and (][uell6d 
the rebellion. While marching leisurely back, he was met and 
surrounded at Burdwan by a Maraths army under Bhaskar 
Pandit. He lost most of his baggage, artillery and tents, and 
his half-starved army had to cut their way through to Katwa. 
The Marathfts then spread over West Bengal, one body seizing 
Hooghly. 

Mir Habib had for some time been negotiating with the mer- 
chants of Hooghly, and in particular with two named Mir Abul 
Hasan and Mir Abul Kasim, who were on familiar terms with the 
Governor . These two merchants helped Mir HaHb in the stratagem 
by which he took the town. Coming one night when the fort gates 
were closed, they sent word that they had important news for the 
Governor. On this, ^e gates were opened and Mir HaUb with 
16 men got in and seized the Governor. They then sent word of 
their suooess to a Maratha general, Sib Rao, who was waiting 
close to the town with a body of troops. Sib Rao at once marched 
on Hooghly, which quietly submitted, and was appointed 
Governor of the town. This expedition having produced much 
money, which arose from contributions or from the revenues of the 
wuntry or from the port duties of so celebrated a mart, the Maiaths 
General commenced perpending all the ooasequences and all the 
value of his sojoaming in Bengal, and he r esolved to make E&iwft 

* p. j|84. 

t jp. 294.96, 
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liis headquarteis. From that time Mir HaUh became Ms Prime 
Minister ; and that transfuge, who was a very active man, used to 
transact husmess sometimes at EatwS and sometimes Hooghly.*” 

In October 1742 Bhaskar Pandit, who had began to ooUeot 
revenue from the zamindfirs, was defeated at KatwS by All Vardi 
and driven oat of Bengal. Next year BhS^ax’s master, Eaghaji 
BhonsUl of Nfigpoi, and B&laji Kao, the head of the Mar&th&s at 
Poona, advanced to Bengal with large armies, both of wMoh 
meroilesEily plundered the towns and villages of West Bengal. All 
Yardi bought oft Balaji and then advanced with him against 
BaghujI, who fled before the combined force. In 1744 BhSdkar 
Pandit returned. 'The Naw&b invited Mm and Ms generals into 
his tent at Mankara under the pretext of discussing a treaty and 
had them murdered; he then routed the disorganized Mar&thS 
forces and drove them out of Bengal. 

No sooner was All Yardi Ehan free from the menace of the 
Msrathas than he had to face a formidable revolt of his own 
Ail^h&n officers, who broke out, headed by Ms Gommander-in> 
cMef, Mustaphs Ehan. The Bhonsla duef also, enraged at the 
murder of Ms general, sent a fresh force under Ms son Jfinoji, 
wMdh conquered Orissa, and again ravaged West Bengal and 
South Bih&r. After several years of guerilla warfare All Yardi 
Eh&n, wearied by constant warfare and Ms extreme old age, 
made peace with the Marath&s in 17dl, ceding to them Orissa 
up to the banks of the Snbonarekha Jiver and agreeing to pay 
12 hkhs of rupees as chauth for Bengal. From this time till 
Ms death in 1756 the land had a little breotMng space ; but 
HI the meantime the wars had caused immense destruction of life 
and property. A shadow of the terror inspired by the Borgia, as 
the Mara.th9.s were oaUed, stiU lingers, for the name is used by 
Bengali mothers to frighten their cMMren to quietness. 

The successor of All Yardi EhSn, the hot-headed young 
Sir&i-ad-daul&, declared war against the English, the quarrel 
ending in Ms capture of Fort William and the massacre of the 
Bla«k Hole. In January 1757 Colonel dive and Admiral 
W^n, having come up from Madras with a considerable force 
and reoccupied Calcutta, sent an expedition against Hooghly, 
wMoh sacked the town. After an indecisive battle they forced 
the Naw&b to make a treaty, and next attacked and captured the 
French fort at Chandemagore. In June of the same year the 
battle of Plaesey made the British supreme in Bengal. After 
flia the district had peace with the exception of one short 


• 89ir-a’MMmiori», Yol. I, pp. 8M.S. 
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interlude in 1759, when an English army under Foide met and 
defeated a Dutch force at Bideirah near Ohandemagore. 

[The aeoret treaty with Mir Jafar EhSn, accepted hy him on 
June 3rd, 1757, laid down in its twelfth clause that the “ Moors” 
should not ioetify the river helow Hooghly;* and the actual 
cession of the district to the British was the result of the secret 
compact concluded by the Calcutta Council under the Governor, 
Mr.YanBittart,with Mir B^simAli Khan, son-in-law of Mir J&far, 
by which they agreed to put him in ezeoutire chaise of the 
Niz&mat. Its fourth and fifth danses stipulated that the Company 
ahonld keep up a standing army for ihe defence of the govern- 
ment and the provinces, and that to keep up the said force the 
countries of Burdwin, Midnapore, Chittagong, and half the 
annual produce of lime at Sylhet, should be ceded to the Company 
in perpetnity.t Though the treaty was signed on the 37th 
September 1759, the ceded lands did not become subject to the 
Company till a year later, viz , in September 1760.J The Hooghly 
district, which was then included in OhailS Burdwan, thus passed 
finally into the hands of the British ; + though their de facto 
possession was not ratified de jure till August 1765, when the 
Emperor SlUih Alam made a perpetual grant of the cRicSni of 
Bengal, BihSr and Orissa. The NizSmat, or rather the criminal 
branch, remained under the Hawab up to 1773, when Hiwting fi 


laujiSrt, There is little record of the Faujddrs of Hooghly during the 
last days of the rule of the Nawabs. "When All Yaidi Kli«n 
seized the throne, he put his step-brother, Mohammad YSr Kh&n, 
in charge of Hooghly port ; and it was his deputy, Mir Muham* 
mad Ee^, who was imprisoned by the MarathSs in 1743. The 
Maiithi Governor Sib ESo, appointed in his place, did not stay 
long, for on the defeat of Bhaskar Pandit he retreated to Bishnu- 
put in October of the same year,§ In February 1757 the well- 
known Nanda Kumar was Diwin and acted as FaitjdSr of Hooghly. 
Mr. though UmichSnd, offered him Es. 10,000 to 

Es. 13,000, on condition that he gave no assistance to the 
French— a oondition fulfilled by him— and later on 
before him the prospect of being confirmed permwiently as 


• S. 0. Hill, in 1666-6?, Vol. II, p. 184. 
t Qwse, VoImim II, p. 468. 

t J. Q»ni’» r»«i» of Stngdl. pp. 474-4J8. TIun f^ret en 

p. 491, * list of parpaotH indnded in lord CEto’s in wUd> 

no part of, Hoogily distriot wag inclndod, gg inggeated in ToynWg iXkehi, p. 80 
S %S(ti, p. 342 andnote 1, p. 84?. 
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Faujddr* * * § Watts apparently conld not carry out his promise, 
and at the ditiool time of Clive’s march to Flassey, Sheikh w&miii' 
Uiyi was Governor of Hoc^hly. dive threatened to destroy 
Hooghly, if he was opposed, on which Amin-VUah tamely 
snbmitted.t Mohammad Umar Beg Ehiin was Faajdar in 1759, 
and was directed by Mir Jafar to assist the English against the 
Dotch-J Ten years later the Fnvjd&r oi Hooghly invested the 
Dutch fort at Chinsuia, both by land and water, for non-payment 
of custom duties. The blockade lasted ten days and was raised 
at the intervention of the Enj^lirh Government, on the request 
of the Dutch Council, which promised to pay the amount dae.§ 
After 1760 there were a number of administrative changes, 
The Cqihpany at first confined themselves to the ooUeotion 
of revenue and left the criminal administration to the native 
government at Murshidabad. The revenue collections were 
made by a Superintendent, Mr. Johnstone, who was in charge 
of Ho(^hly as well as Burdwin, and then by Supervisors, 
of whom Mr. Terelst was one in 1765.11 The Chhota Nawib, 
Muhammad BezS Khan, was in charge of the Niz&mat, being 
represented at Hooghly by a Faujddr. In 1772, the Court of 
Directors notified their intention “to stand forth asDiw&n;” 
and Warren Hastings then swept away the system of dual 
government. Bengal and Bih&r were divided into six siids, each 
under a Colleotor, aided by a native officer called Diw&n, the 
Collector combining in himself the powers of Colleotor, Judge 
and Magistrate, and also having control over the police. Of the* 
zilSs, Calcutta was one and -Buidw&n, induding Hooghly, was 
anoiher.f This system having proved a failure, the administra< 
tion of civil justioe was transferred in 1774 to Amih, and the 
control of the police and criminal work to Fanjdars, appointed 
at Muishidab&d by the Hiib Narim, Muhammad Eoza Khan, 
who was placed in charge of the Court of Nizimat Adslat. Ear 
this purpose Bengal was divided into fourteen districts, of which 
Hooghly was one. In 1780 the i^stem was again changed. In 
each of the rix divisions a separate dvil court was set up under 
a European Judge, who in 1781 was vested with the powers of a 


• Hill, Bengal in 17S6-S7, II, 238, 294, 817, 886. Bniteed ealla Urn Oorenior 
ot Hooghly {Behujrm OH Oalantla, p. 63), bat be wm only Idvia. 

t Bill, Bengal in 1756-67, II, 407-8. Be Appointed ebont 10th Hay 
1767 ; eee SirSj-nd-daola't letter to Clive, II, 877-8. 

t Broome’a Sietorg of the Bengal Jrmg, p. 368. 

§ J. T Stavorinnr, Togagee in the Baet Indtee, Volaaae I, Chapter 7, 
pp. 116-19. 

y 3, Giant, Vleeee qf fha Benetaut ofBengeA, pp. 474, FK. 

T iVya Betort t^fhe SOeet Ootmittee, 1811, pp. 44, 8.9. 
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Kagistrate, wMethe establishment of Faujdan and ih&uadart 
■wm aholi^ed.* !E[han Jah&n Khan was the last Fmjd&r at 
Hooghlj and is said to have been granted a pens'on of Bs. 250 
a inonth.f 

The Hooghlj district laj mainly in the Bord^r&n Golleotorate ; 
but the riverain strip from Sstgion to X71uberi4 (besides a small 
tract ronnd HaydsaraiS trith the Saxaswati as the western 
limit, foonned a separate Golleotorate under Hooghlj, in combi* 
nation with Hijih and Tamluk in !Madnapore and all the 
24-Faxgana8 except the Barasdt sabdivision.t By a notification, 
dated the 29th March 1787, a new arrangement followed a 
reduction of establishment, and the river strip was added to 
NadiS § Under Eegulation XXXYI of 1795, siVa Burdwin was 
divided into two parts, each under a separate officer, the northern 
division being called Bnrdwiin and the southern division Hooghlj, 
to which the riverain strip was added. The HonHile G. A. Bruce 
was the first Judge-Magistrate. 

In 1809 the Judge-Magistrate of Hooghlj was placed in 
charge of the three foreign towns of Ghinsuia, Chandemagore and 
Serampore as “ Superintendent and Gommissioner,” and in 1820 
we find that the district included a large part of the present 
Midnapore extending down to the sea and comprising Hijili and 
Tamluk and also part of the 24-Baigana8 with Diamond Harbour 
and Palti.ll The Golleotorate of Hooghlj was not sepsoated 
^m Burdwan until let M&j 1822,11 Mr. W. H. Belli being the 
first GoUeotor. The judgeship was made a separate office in 1826, 
when Mr. D. G. Smyth became the first Judge. The earliest 
Magistrate’s name traced is that of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Frederick 
James Halhdaj, who held this post in 1829 and was subseciuentlj 
the first lieutenant-Govemor of Bengal. In 1859, a few years 
after his appointment to that high office, the posts ctf the Magis- 
trate and the Collector were combined.** Under Government 
Order No. 268, dated the 27th February 1843, the Magisterial 
^ became distinct from that of Hooghly.tt The 

BubdivisionB were first established in 1845, one at DwSrhati 
(Serampore) an d the other at Khitpai (AiSml^h’l.tt 

• Mfth Report of ih$ Stlect Committee 1812, pp. 8-9, 

+ S. C* Dey, SooghJp Baet and Brenni, pp, 82.72, 
t Rennell's Atlas, Plates I, VII and IX (1778-79)* 

««««*•. pp. Tol. I, 188-865 TofnWs 
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TIls aati(]^aaiian remains in the district are few in number and Abcexo- 
not of any great age. No early Hindu remains have yet been 
discovered. How far this loss is due to the ravages of the rivers, 
and how far to the iconodastio zeal of the Muhammadans, cannot 
be determined, but old places lihe Fandua, NaySearai, Tribeni, 
Satgion, MandSran and Hotsimul (a village on the border) must 
have contained temples and monasteries. Among recent remains, 
not older, however, than 2 or 3 centuries, may be mentioned the 
Saiva temples at XJttarpaxa, TSrakeswar, Tribeni and Ehinakul, 
the Sahta temple of Ebnseswail at Bwberia, the temple of 
Yishnu at the same place (one of the oldest in Bengal dating back 
to 1679), and the Eirishna temples at Mahesh and BaJlabhpnr in 
Serampore, at Guptipara, at Basa on the Saxaswati, and at Ejrishna< 
nagar on the E^nS Dw&raheswar. These temples are mostly of 
the Bengal type of architecture, i.e., a cuHoal body with ardhed 
verandahs, above which rises a curvilinear roof, drawn down at the 
ends like a Bengali thatch of bamboo.* The Hanseswari temple 
at Bansberia is an exception, being modelled after the Benares 
pattern; it was built, in fact, by masons from North India. 

It is a large temple, cruciform in plan, six storeys in height 
with 13 cupolas, of which the central one is the highest. 

Among other remains the series of ghats on the Hooghly river 
deserve mention. The oldest exisUng of them is probably that at 
Triben!, which is attributed to the last Hindu king of Orissa 
(1660-68 A.D.) 

The oldest Musalm&n remains— indeed the oldest authentic 
remainsinthe district— are found at Tribeni, PanduS and SatgSon. 

The ruins at Tribeni consist of (1) an Sttaai with two enclosures, one 
of basalt stone and the other of sandstone containing tombs said to 
be those of Jafar Eh&n and his family ; (2) a mosque to the west 
of it with low basalt pillars supporting the arches and several 
domes above, bmlt by Jsfar Khan in 1298 A.D. Both appear to 
have been built from materials obtained from old Hindi s temples.t 
PanduA contains the tomb of the saint Sha6-ud-din, opposite which 
is a tall minor, about 120 feet high, in five storeys, wi& a circular 
staircase inside; north-west of the winSr there is a large 
mosque of brick with long rows of cloisters. The mtnir seems to 
have been modelled after the celebrated Eutab Minftr of Delhi, 
and to have been used as a tower for calling the faithfnl to prayer. 

SstgAon has very few remains except some old tombs and a mosque 
of small bdoks, of the later PathSn style, erected by Saiyad JamiL 
nd-din. These remains are attributed to the 14th century. There 

* For Bengali templee, w M. H. ChakraTarti, J. A» S. B., 1909^ pp. 141-162, 

t For noaquea, m U* M. Obaloavarti, J. A. S. E| 1910^ pp. 28-88b 
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aie also traces of old Mulianmiadaii forts at FandnS, Sstg;Son, 
Hoc^bly aod Maad&ran. 

Hooghl^ is one of the rery few districts in Bengal containing 
Christian bnildings of any age. The oldest are the Angnstinian 
Char(di at Bandel (rebnilt in 1660) and the Armenian Cbnroh of 
St. John the Baptist in Gbinsora (completed in 1697). Other old 
charches are the Boman Catholic Chapel (1740) and the Dntoh 
octagonal ehnrch at Chinsnra (1744), the Boman Catholic Chapel 
at Serampore (rebnilt after 1776), and the Danish Church at the 
same place which was completed in 1805. Among other old 
public buildings may be mentioned the Hooghly and Serampore 
Colleges, the batrachs and Dutch Governor’s house at Chinsnra, 
and the mins of the magnificent house of the French Governor at 
Ghiretti. 


t 
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eaely etoopeam settlements. 

The Portugaese yrm the first Enropean nation to estallish settle- Baiut 
ments in Bengal, but they ■were not the first Eupopean traTeUers 
in the country. More than half a century before Tasoo da G-oma ibbs. 
rounded the Oape of Gnod Hope and arrived at Calicut on the 
south-western coast of India (1498), an Italian nobleman, Nicolo 
Conti, had visited Bengal, where he saw the tovnis of Cemove and 
Marazia,* returning to Yenioe in 1444 after an absende of 25 
years. Another Italian, Ludovico Di Yarthema, also travelled 
in Bengal about 1505.t Both these pioneers have left descrip- 
tions of the country and its products. Nioolo Conti entered . 
the mouth of the river Ganges, and sailing up it, come at the -end 
of fifteen days to a large dty oaBed Cemove {Oernmm in text). 
“This river,’’ he said, “ is so large that, bemg in the middle of it 
you cannot see land on either side.’’ He asserts, indeed, that in 
some places it is 15 miles in width. “ On the banks of this river there 
grow reeds exteremdy high and of such surprising thiokne^ that 
one man alone cannot encompass them with his arms ; they make 
of these fishing boats, for which purpose one alone is sufficient, and 
of the wood or bark, which is more than a palm’s breadth in 
thickness, slafis adapted to the navigation of the rivers. The 
distance between the knots is about tho height of a man. Croco- 
diles and various kinds of fishes unknown to us ore found in the 
river. On both banks of the stream there are most (harming 
villas and plantations and gardens, wherein grow vast varieties 
of fmitis, and, above all, those colled Muta, which are more sweet 
than honey, resembling figs, and also the nuts which we call the 
nuts of India.1: 


• Twt in lUmano, Bellt Ifw^atioM it 1683, Venetin, Vol, II, trass, 
Isfaon by J. W. Josei. 

tTextisBsmnsi^Vid.lI.ttanslstioubyJ.'W.JoMS, 1868. Tarthems left 
Europe sb(»t 1602, and pristed liis work in 1610. 

' t Text. Bumi'icin, page 889, ttsBsletionpp. HO. The^nts lefoMd to 
ere beinbooi, pleDteins asd eoeoeaats. 
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“Havitg departed theaoe, lie sailed up the river Ganges for 
the space of three months, leaving behind him four very famous 
cities and landed at an extremely powerful oity called Marazia, 
where there is a great abundance of aloe wood, gold, silver, 
precions stones and pearls. From thence he took the route 
towards some mountains situated towards the east, for the purpose 
of procuring those predons stones called carbundes, whidi ore 
found there. Having spent thirteen days on this expedition, 
he returned to the dty of Gemove,- and thence proceeded to 
Buffetania. Departing thence, he arrived, at the end of a month’s 
voyage, at the mouth of the river Eacha [Arakan]”. 

Ludovico Di Varthema describes his travels as follows : — “ We 
took the route towards the dty of Banghella (Text, Banghalla, 
BSngiA?), which is distant from Tamassari (Teasserim) seven 
hun^d miles, at which we arrived in eleven days by sea. The 
city was one of the best that I had hitherto seen, and has a very 
great realm. The Sultan of this place is a Moor and TT>B,i'Titfl,iTia two 
hundred thousand men for battle on foot and on horse ; and they 
are all Muhammadans; and he is constantly at war with the king 
of Natdngha, This country abounds more in grain, flesh of 
every kind, in great quantity of sugar, also of ginger, and of 
great abundance of cotton, than any country in the world. And 
here there are the richest merchants I ever met with F^y 
riiipB are laden every year in this place with cotton and silk stuffs, 
which stufb are these, that is to say, bairam, mmone, Imti, eiantar, 
doazar sad tittobaf* These same stuffs go through all [Turkey, 
through Syria, through Arabia Felix, through Ethiopia, and 
through all India. There are also here very great merchants in 
jiawds, wHoh come from other countries. 

“We also found some Christian merchants here (Armenians)”. 
...“ But before our departure from Banghella, we sold all the rest 
d the merchandise, with the »o^tion of ihe corals, the saffron, 
and two pdeces of rose-coloured cloth of Florence. We left this 
dty, which 1 bdieve is the best in tihe world, that is, for living in. 
In which city the kinds of stuffs you have heard of before are not 
Woven -by women, but the men weave them. We departed thence 
with the said Ohiistians, and went towards a dty which is cnlled 
Pegu, distant from Banghella about a thousand imlea.”t 

Beth Hioolo Conti and Ludovico Di Tartheina appear to have 
safled^ u^ the Padmft or easterly branoh of the G^es, and not 
up the Hooghly. Banghella was dther Chittagong or Sbnixg&on, 

• VariaalB, Sitkami, Fomau, HmH, OiaMmi, I>om» and Bhuibaffi, 

t Text, Banmiio, II, pp. 16S-66, Wnuhtion, 210U, sif. Bk III Obi 
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OemoTB is identified 'with Shak-i-Nau, the myt 
city, a mint town named on the coins of II 7&8 Shah and i^oBm in 
Gastaldi’s map ^1661) a little to the north-eaat of Gaur. It is 
piobahly another name for Panda&.* The Mooiidi Saltan of 
Yarthema was the powerful Hog of Bengal, Hosain Shih, and the 
<‘Hng of Karsingha” was his opponent, Prat&pamdra Gajapati 
of Orissa, who was then in possession of part of the territory of 
Yizianagara. 

The first Portognese to visit Bengal was Joao da Silveira, the 
who was despatched to the Maldives from Goa in 1517, seven 
years after that place had been captared and made his capital 
by Afionso de Alhaqnerque. After obtaining permission to boild 
a fort and capturing two richly laden rinpsof Cambay, he proceed* 
ed to Chittagong in 1518. Here he was joined by Joao Coelho, 
who had been sent by Fernando Perez de Andrade as an envoy to 
the Xing of Axahan (called the Flng of Bengal by Sousa), who 
then held Chittagong. Silveira failed, however, in Us mission, for 
a young Bengali on board his boat told of his capture of the two 
Indian vessels. He was denounced as a pirate and sailed away 
disoomfited.t The next Portuguese to reach the shores of Beng^ 
was one Martin AFonso de Mello Jusarte, who in 1528 was sent 
on a voyage to the Far East. He was even more unfortunate than 
his predecessor, for in crossmg the Bay of Bengal his ship was 
wreched. De MeUo, with some companions, escaped and made 
his way along the coast to Ghaldri&, south of Chittagong, the 
capital of a petty governor named Ehudi Baksh EhBn. B^dS 
Baksh imprisoned the ship-wrecked mariners, but promised to 
release them if they would fight his enemies. The Portuguese did 
so, but failed to secure thrix rdease ; and an attempt to escape 
resulted in the death of one and the closer confinement of the 
others. Eventually, through the good offices of a merchant of 
Chittagong, named Ehwaja Shahshuddin (Xahadin of the Portu- 
guese historians), Jusarte was ransomed and arrived at Goa in 
1630.t 

Xhwaja Shahabuddin now entered into negotiations with 
Nnno da Cunha (Yiceioy from 1529 to. 1538), pronusing to obtain 
permisrion for the Bong of Portugal to boild a fort at Chittagong. 

Da Cunha at once dosed with the ofier ; and in 1534 De Mhlla was 
sent back with five ships to Chittagong, which was tbm ondei^ the 
Bengal Bang. The Portngaese had a friendly reception, bring 

* M. M. Chakravatti, OM ^ Old J. A. S. 

MayldOS,p.282. 

t F. C, DanYfiri/ TU %% Indict V^l. I, p, B40* 

WMtewaii ThiMifticf pp. 282^3. 
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allowed to smuggle in goods, thongi, the custom duties weie 
over 30 pef cent, ad mlortm. De Mello then sent some of his 
party vdth presents to Gtaur, where Mahmud Sluih III held his 
court with such state, that, we are told, 10,000 women attended him. 
Unfortunately for the success of the mission, among the presents 
were oases containing perfumes taken from a Muhammadan 
vessel, with the names of the owners stiU attached to them. 
The angry king not only refused the presents, but sent orders 
to have the Portuguese seized and their goods confiscated. The 
Governor of Chittagong invited Affonso and his chief officers to a 
banquet and took them unawares. Some were killed and some 
escaped to their ships, while De Mello and the other prisoners 
•vr6re taken to Ghiur. 

of their capture, the Viceroy Nuno da Ounha sent Anto- 
nio da Silva Menezes to rescue them with 350 men in nine ves- 
sels. Prom Chittagong Antonio forwarded a letter of the Viceroy 
with presents to the King at Qaur, but received no reply for a 
longtime. He concluded that his messengers had been made 
prisoners, and proceeded to bum down Chittagong and other 
places on the coast. Oouto’s account, however, says that the king 
£15,000 as ransom, and that this demand being scouted 
as exorbitant, Chittagong was fixed in revenge. When, in 
1537, Sher Shah revolted and besieged Gaur, the King released 
the Portuguese prisoners and, aided by them, repelled the attack. 
At the time Eabello arrived with three ships to demand the 
release of the captives. Mahmud, securing the co-operation of 
the Portuguese, led. them with his army to Teliagarhi near 
Oolgong, where he was defeated by the forces of SherShSh. 
Pleased with their prowess, Mahmud applied to the Viceroy of Goa 
for further aid, and this was given ; but when Perez de Sampayo 
fflTYift -with nine vessels, he found Gaur in the hands of Sher Sh&h 
and Mahmud dead." 

Aooordiug to Correa, Eabello virited S&tg&on in 1535 while 
on this mission. His account gives an insight into the audacity 
oharaoteristio of the Portuguese. “In tHs year”, he writes, 
“Diogo Eabdlo, finishing his term of service as Captain and 
Factor of the Choromandel fishery, with hcense from the Govern- 
or, went to Bengal in a vessel of his. . and he went weE armed 
along with two foists, which he equipped with his own money, 
the Governor only lending him actiUexy and nothing more. . ho 


• BlochmaiLD, Ja A. S. B., 1878, pp. 298-9 ; Whiteway, The MUe of Torit^ueee 
Tower tfi India^ pp. 238-4 ; Bapyers, The Tortvgueeein India, Y(d. 1, pp* 482o8 ; 
Stevens, The ' 1695, Ch. IXypp. 418-20. 
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this Diogo Babello anived at the Port of Satigan, vheie he 
foand two great ships of Camhaya, which three days before had 
arrived with great quantity of merchandise, selling and baying: 
and these, without touoMng them, he caused' to quit the port 
and go down the river, forbidding them to carry on any trade, 
and he also sent one of the foists, with 30 men, to the other 
port of Ohatigan, where they found three ships from the coast 
of Choromandel, which were also driven away from the port. 
And Diogo Eabello sent word to the Gozil that he was sent by 
the Gtovernor with choice of peace or war, and that he should 
send to ask the Bing if he chose to liberate |the (Portuguese) pri- 
soners, in which case he also would liberate his ports and leave 
them in their former peace.”* This appears to have been the 
first visit of the Portuguese to the Hooghly district. 

In q>ite of their first reverses, the Portuguese, daring .pirates 
and adventurous traders, pressed on in their attempts to secure the 
trade of Bengal, and by the end of the 16th century the Bay 
swarmed with their galleys. Their chief posts in Bengal were 
Ohatigan (Chittagong) .on the Bay, and R.tigan (Satgaon) on the 
river Hooghly, called, respectively, Porto Grande and Porto 
Piqueno, u e, the great haven and the little haven. In the 
Hooghly river their large ships came up to Bator (in the modem 
city of Howrah), while, smaller ships went up to Satgaon bring- 
ing “ rice, doth of Bombast of diverse sortes, lacca, great abun- 
dance of sugar, Mirabolans dried and preserved, long pepper, 
oyle of Zerzeline, and many other sorts of merchandise.” f In 
the port of SatgSon 30 or 36 ships were laden every year, and 
most of them were Portuguese ; while Federid (who left Italy 
in 1663 and returned home in 1681) found no ' less than 18 
Portuguese ships at Chittagong. “From the great port of 
Chatigan”, he wrote, “they carry for the Indies great store 
of rice, very great quantities of bombast doth of every sort, 
sugar, corn, and money with other merehandise.” 

Federid’s account makes it clear that along the Hooghly the 
traders got their goods at the temporary markets called hm. 
“Every year at Buttor they make and unmake a village with 
houses and shops made of straw, and with all things necessaiy 
to thdr uses, and this village sbandeth as long as the ships ride 
there, and till they depart for the Indies, and when they are 
departed, every man goeth to his plot of houses, and there setteth 
fire on them, which thing made me to marvd. For as I passed 


* Quoted under ** Sati^am ** in Hobson -Jcbson* 

1 0* Fedenci, Porobafly Vi 411, 439 
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up to Satagau, I saw this Tillage standing with a great number 
of people, with an infinite number of ships and bazars, and at 
my return coming down with my Captain of the last ship, for 
whom I tarried, I was all amazed to see such a place so soon 
raised and burnt, and nothing left but the sign of the burnt 
housea The small ships go to Satagan, and there they lade. . 
The city of Satagan is a reasonable fair city for a city of the 
Moors, abounding with all things, and was governed by the King 
of Patane, and now is subject to the great Mogul I was in this 
IciTigdmn four months, whereas many merchants did buy or freight 
boats for their benefits, and with these barks they go 
up and down the river Ganges to fairs, buying their commodity 
with a great advantage, because that every day in the week they 
have a fair now in one place, and now in another.” 

The necessity of supplementing this method of trade by 
having a permanent entirepot led to the Portuguese mating a 
settlement at Hooghly. This village is mentioned in a Bengali 
poem, dated 1495,* and apparently marked the southernmost end 
of the port of S&tgkon. The rivor, which had been silting up 
before Satglon, was ]^ly deep here, and therefore better suited 
to the larger vessels of the Portuguese. It is commonly believed 
that the Portuguese settled at Hoc^hly about or after 1575 with 
the permissian of the Emperor Akbar; but of this there is no authen> 
tic proof. They could not have settled here before 1550 because 
the great Portugfuese history Da Asia (Yols. I to HI pubKshed in 
1552-63) makes no mention of it, and its map does not show the 
place. On the other hand, it must have been founded before 1580, 
in which year Mirzi Najat KhSn, Akbar’s Faujddr at Satgaon, 
being d^eated by Eatlu Loh&ni of Orissa, fled to the Portuguese 
Governor of Hooghly.t Fnxtheimoie, if leliauoe is to be placed in 
the B&ishsJm&mA of Abdul Hamid liihori (who died in 1654), the 
settlement took place during the znle of the Bengalis, before 
the Mughal conquest. As the river bank from Tribeni south- 
wards was in the possession of the Oriyii king from 1560 to 1567, 
the statement of the Muhammadan dhronider narrows down the 
time the settlement to between 1568 and 1575, and very 
probably to the rdgn of SulaimSn Karar&ni (1568-73). Prom 
the fact that Eederid does not refer to Hooghly but orJy Satgaon, 
it would appear that the village was not then of 
importanoe to be mentioned separately from Satg&on, of which it 
evidently fonufid a part at the outset. 


* J. A. S. B. Vvxn 1893, p, 188. 
t AkhanMma, 1. e. Blochmanit, A^UAUari, I. p. MO. 
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The BSdth&n&m& describes the origin and derdopment of the 
town as follows* * * § — Under the role of the Bengalis {dar ’ aM-i~ 
Bang&Uydn), a party of Frank merchants, who are {sie were) 
inhabitants of Sandip, came trading to S&tg&on. One koa above 
(sw bdow) that place, they occupied some ground on the bank of 
the estuary. Under the pretence that a building was necessary 
for their transactions in buying and selling, they erected severd 
houses in the BengaK style. In course of time, through the 
ignorance or negligence of the rulers oi Bengal, these Europeans 
increased in number, and erected large substantial buil^ngs, 
which they fortified with cannons, muskets, and other implements 
of war. In due course a considerable place grew up, wM<h was 
known by the name of the port of Hooghly. On one side of it 
was the river, and on the other three sides was a ditch fiUed from 
the river. European ships used to go up to the port, and a trade 
was estabHshed there. The markets of Sitg&on declined and lost 
their prosperity. The villages and the district of Hooghly were 
on both sides of the river, and these the Europeans got possession 
of at a low rent.” 

This description is corroborated by some contemporaneous 
references. The Akbarndmd says th^ in 1578 an European 
named Fart&b BSr, a chief merchant of the Bengal ports, came 
with his wife to the Emperor’s court bearing tribute from Bengal. 
He was graciously received, his sound sense and upright conduct 
winning the favour and esteem of the Emperor.t This evidently 
was the Portuguese Governor of Hooghly, to whom Mirza Najatfled 
for protection in 1680. About 1688 Balph Ktoh found Hooghly in 
the sole possession of the Portuguese, and the name Porto Piq^neno 
transEeired to it. He refers to it as '* Hugeli, which is the place 
where the Portugals keep" in the country of Bangala, which 
standeth a league from Satagan; they call it Porto Piqueno.” 
“ Satagam, ” he adds, “ is a faire citiefor a cdtie of the Moores and 
very plentiful of all things '*1: Hooghly had supplanted Satgaon 
by the time the Ain-i-JJcbari was compiled (1596-97), for it states 
that in thesarkcir of S&tgSon there were two ports at the distance of 
half a kos from each other, i.e , S&tgaon and Hooghly. The latter 
was the more important, and both were in the possession of the 
Europeans {Firinghu, i.e,, the Portnguese).§ In 1 599 the number 
and influence of ^e Christians were attested by the erection of the 


• Elliot, VII, pp. 81-82 ; qf. Vol. VII, p. 211, for EhSS KhSn’s acsconnt 
(mainly based on the JBBdsMnSmTl,) 

t AJkbarnama, Elliot, YI, p. 59« 

J J, H. Byley, Satph p. 113; cf» Linschoten, translation, I, pp. 90-91. 

§ Ain-uAkiari, Jutett, YoL II, p. 126. 
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BaadelCkiroh;* -while iu 1603, Hooghly, under the name of 
Golin, is desciihed as a Portuguese Colony, and it is said that a 
Portuguese named Oeiralins captured the Mughal fort with a 
garrison of 400 men, all hut one of whom were killed.t 

By this time the Portuguese iu Bengal had degenerated into 
a race of pirates and dave-dealers. Both European and Indian 
•writers agree as to their lawlessness. Van linsohoten, for instance, 
writing in 1695, describes them as hving ‘like -wild men and 
untamed horses. Every man doth what he -will, and every man is 
hod and master.’ Puiohas again wrote in 1610: — “The Portu- 
guese have here Porto Grande and Porto Pequeno (Hooghly), 
but -without forts and government ; every man living after his 
own lust, and for the most part they are such as dare not stay in 
those places of better government for some -wickedness by them 
committed.” 

The Hooghly merchants were apparently iu league -with 
the prates, both Portuguese and Axakanese, whose galleys 
swept the sea-board and penetrating far inland carried off 
the vilh^rs to the slave markets. “ Even the Portuguese of 
‘ Ogouli,’ ” -writes Bernier, “ purchased -without scruple these 
-wretched captives, and the horrid traffic was transacted in 
the vicinity of the Maud of GaUes, near Gape das P{dmas.$ The 
pirates, by a mutual understanding, wdted for the arrival of 

the Portuguese, who bought whole cargoes at a cheap rate 

The Portuguese established themselves at ‘ Ogouli ’ under the 
auspices of Jahangir, the. grandfather of Aurangzeb. That prince 
-was free from aU prejudice against Ohiistians, and hoped to reap 
great benefit from their commerce. The new settlerB also engaged 
to keep the Gtdf of Bengal dear of pirates. 8hSh Jahan, a more 
rigid Muhammadan than his father, viated the Portuguese at 
‘Ogouli’ -with a terrible punishment. 'I'hey provoked his dis- 
pleasure by the encouragement afforded to the depredators of 
‘ Bakan,’ and by their refusal to release the numerous slaves in 
their service, who had aU of them been subjects of the Mughal.”§ 
Other wnters assign different reasons for the attack on Hooghly. 
According to the Portuguese, they incurred the displeasure of 

* Botli Bamid Lahorland Ehafi Ehaxi speak of a or cbnrch of the 

Portoguese, in Hooghly^ Elliot, VII, pp, 84, 211. Kalita is perhaps a corruption 
of eceleda, 

tToynhee^s Sketch of the Administration of the KoogU^ District, 4, 
The authority for this statement is not given. 

t Slow called Palmyras Point, a well known headland on the Orissa coast 
§ As early as 1618 a Portuguese report stated that a slave in Bengal was 
valued at 14 shillings and a young woman of good appearance at about as much 
again. W, W, Hunter^ SUtwg of Dritish India, Vol, I, p. 16L 
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Shah Jahan, firstly, heoanse in 1631, when he was in rebellion 
against Ms father, Miohael Eodiiguez, the Governor of Hooghly, 
declined to assisb him with some cannon and a detachment of 
Europeans,* and secondly, because the Emperor ascribed the 
reverses of the imperial troops in several engagements with Adil 
l^ban of Bijapur to help received from the Fortugaeae.t The 
Muhammadan histories say that the Portuguese, partly by force, 
but even more by means of doles, converted people to Christianity, 
that they seized and carried off peaceful cultivators, harassed 
travellers and traders, were irregular in the payment of revenue, 
etc. 

Whatever may have been the cause, Shfih Jah§n, in appointing 
Easim Khan to the government of Bengal, charged Mm to 
extirpate the Portuguese colony.} His orders were promptly 
obeyed. The attack was made from the river and by land, an 
outpost outside the moat was captured, and four thousand boatmen 
serving the Portuguese were forced to join the imperial army. 
The siege lasted 3^ months, the Portuguese fighting valiantly in 
the hope of being succoured from Goa, At length a part of the 
wall was blown up by a mine, and the imperial army captured 
the place. A number of the besieged made their way to the 
ships, but many were killed in the attempt. One large ship was 
blown up to prevent its capture ; and out of 64 Portuguese ships 
and 257 smaller craft, only three of the latter escaped. According 
to the Muhammadan historians, 10,000 of the enemy were killed, 
and 4,400 (1,400 according to KhSfi Eh&n) were taken prisoners, 
while 1,000 of the imperial army fell in the course of the siege.§ 
The Portuguese accounts say, however, that the garrison consisted 
of only 200 Portuguese and 600 daves, that the siege lasted irom 
the 2lBt Jxme to 29th September, and that the few who escaped 
fortified themselves on an island in front of Hooghly and were 
eventually rescued by an expedition sent by the Portuguese 
Viceroy.** The date of the capture of the town is taken in this 
account to be October 1631, but others make it September 1632. 
The number given in the Portuguese accounts is too small, for 
Father Francis Oorsi, S. X, in a letter from Agra, dated October 5, 


* Stewart, Eittorg qfSmgal, p. 148. 

t F. G. Danvers, JPariuffuese in IndiOg II, p. 247. 

X JB^ihahnamd of Abdnl Hamid Lahorl, MuniakhabuUlulal of Khad HhSn, 
Maa9ir-vil’ Vmarn, 

§ Tlie JBaAsJiahnSmd of Abdul Hamid Labor!, Elliot VII, p, 35 ; Stewart*a 
Mistory of Bengal, PPt 152 - 6 . 

** F. C. Danvers, The Bortugaeee ta India^ Vol, II. pp. 247-48. According 
to the B^dihaTmatnd, the siege of Hoc^hly lasted from lltb June to 10th Septem* 
ber 1682« 
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1633, annouiioed the arrival of 4,000 persona at Agra from Hooghly 
in July 1633.* 

Historisns agree as to the ■wretched fate of the prisoners 
whom Shah Jah&n had carried off as slaves to Agra. ^ There the 
women were distrihuted among the harems, the children were 
circumoised, the men were persuaded to embrace Islam or forced 
to do so by the daily threat of thro-wing them under the feet of 
elephants. Some of the monks, however, remained faithful to 
their creed, and were conveyed to Goa and other Portuguese 
settlements by the exertions of the Jesuit missionaries at Agra. 
These faithful monks were apparently Augustinians, to whom the 
evangdisation of Bengal had been entrusted. 

According to an account by Dr. Wise, the return of the 
Portuguese ■was due to a miracle. One of the priests, the Revd. 
Father John Da Cruz, was sentenced to be tom to death by an 
elephant ; but the animal, instead of destroying him, prostrated 
itself before him and ‘ caressed ’ him -with its trunk. The Emperor 
then ordered that the priest should be let out of the arena, and 
promised him any boon he might ask, on which he asked for his 
own liberty and permission to conduct the surviving Christians to 
Bengal. “ Apharmcin was promulgated by beat of drum through 
aU the country, ordering the immediate return of the captives, 
who were loaded -with presents and sent back to their former 
residence. The Portuguese, thus received into favour, obtained a 
charter (tanad) signed by the Emperor, by which he allowed them 
to return to Hooghly and to build a town to the north of the 
former fort, stiU. kno-vm by the Europeans as Bandel, and by the 
natives as Bal&ghar (strong house). The land thus assigned 
(777 biffAds) -was given free of rent, and the Mats were dedared 
exempted from the authority of the tulahddft^faiyd&ra and other 
officers of state. They were even allowed to exerdse magisterial 
power over Christians, but not in matters of life and <^Aq.t.b . 
At the same time the Emperor ordered all his officers and subjects 
in Bengal to assist the brave Portuguese. The Christians 
returned to Bengal in 1683.”t Toynbee also says that Da Cruz 
aooeeded in inducbg Shah JahSn to permit the C}irigfi>^ 
prisoners to be taken back to Bengal, and that the Emperor in 
1646 granted 777 acres of rent-free land to Bandel Church, 
which was rebuilt by Mr. Solto in 1660. ’ 


• J. A. S. B., August 1910, pp. 468, note 2, 681. 

t The above account is given in the Bmga OathdUo Sttali of 21et May 1842, 
and ^ taken from a Statistical Account of Hooghly prepared hy Dr. Wis^ who 
based it on ‘Ms. Beoords/ withouii however, stating fteir origin and 
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Beoea6 leseairclxes, however, show that there is no proof that 
Da Graz was taken to A^ira, bat that he was wounded daring 
the siege, recovered from his wounds in a village near Hooghly, 
and was eventually recalled to Q-oa, where he died * * * § 

On the other hand, the retam of the Portuguese in 1633 is 
confirmed from other sources. John Poole, writing on the chances 
of the English establishing trade in Bengal, distinctly says in a 
letter dated 17th July 1633, m ,, ten months after the captore of 
Hooghly, that the Portuguese who had been expelled from 
Hooghly had found great favour with Shah Jahan and re-entered 
that place to the number of 20 persons, and that the Eing had 
bestowed on them their capital, ‘so that oar expectation of 
Hugly is frustrayt.’t Not all the captives were released; many 
lingered in prison, “some were ransomed, others fied to G-oa., or 
back to Bengal, where they joined the remnants of the defenders 
of Hooghly.”? Father Antonio da Oristo, the Prior of Hooghly, 
was stiU in prison in 1640, when Father Manrique, an Augas- 
tinian, visited Agra and Lahore, the object of his mission being 
the release of the Hooghly prisoners. At Lahore he succeeded 
in obtaining the liberation of the prior and the restoration of 
some places of worship.§ 

Though readmitted to Hooghly, the Portuguese had sustained 
a crushing blow and ceased to have political infiuence in Bengal 
and to predominate in commerce. In the first twenty years of 
the 17th century the trade in Bengal had been practically mono- 
polised by^em, as was pointed out by the English ;^orsof 
Surat in a letter dated 26th February 1616, stating that there 
was not now fit shipping for the discovery of Porto Pequenia 
(Hooghly), nor was it a fit place for English trade, part of 
the river Ganges being commanded by the Portuguese. It 
was stated, moreover, next year, that in Bengal there were no 
porta for wnnn shipidng but such as the Portuguese possessed.ll 
A few years later (in 1620) Hughes and Parker wrote as 
follows from Patna, where they were sent from Surat in order to 
found a factory The Portuguese, of late years, have had a 
trade herein Patna, coming up with their frigates from the 
bottom of Bengal, where they have two ports, the one called 


• Tlw Eevd. H. Hosten, Prey Joao Da Cios, J. A. S. B., March 1911. 

t W. Hodges' Diary, III, 177 ; 1. c. also in the JBarly Amah of th» JSngliti in 
Btngal, Vol. I. 

t H. Q. Eeene, SkeUh of the RMory Siuduettm, pp. 198-99. The 
authority quoted is a work of Manriqae published at Borae in 1668. See also J. A. 
Bap 1910p pp* 282*8a 

§ Origiml collections 450, 458, h c.. Diary IT, 171, 172, 
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GkiUye, the other Heppiillye, and therein are licensed by tHs 
King to inhabit. Qoflye is their ohiefest port, where they are in 
great mnltitndes, and have their yearly shipping both from Mo^oa 
and Ooohin. The oommodities they usually bring up hither is for 
the most part tin, spices, and China wares, in lien whereof they 
transport amberty, oaJliooes, carpets, and all sorts of their cloth, 
which they die into redds purposely for sail to the southwards. 
This city stands up on the Ganges, whose swift current transports 
their frigates with such dexterity that in five or six days they 
usually go up to their ports, but in repairing up again spend 
thrice ihe tune.”* * * § 

By 1644, however, we find Eocarro, after enumerating the 
number of sHps and ihe rich merchandize that used to come to 
Ooohin from XTgolun (Hooghly) and Porto Grande (Chittagong), 
complaining that ‘ since these two possesmons were lost and the 
two ports dosed, there go barely one or two vessels to Orissa.’ 
The trade of the Portuguese also suffered from the competition of 
the Dutdi, and, in the second half of the century, of the English. 
Stfil it was not entirely lost, for Portuguese vessels are fire- 
quently mentioned in the Englidi correspondence, and as late 
as 1679 Thomas Bowrey remarked: — ^“Many both great and 
small ships, both EngHah, Dutch and Portugals, doe annually 
resort to lade and transport sundry oommodities hence ”t, i.e., 
from Bengal. In the first half of the 18th century, the French, 
the Danes and the PmssiaDs also entered the fidd ; and in the 
struggle the Portuguese succumbed. 

In spite of the destruction of their power at Hooghly, the 
place appears still to have been occupied by a large number of 
Portuguese, partly because they were attracted there by trade and 
the cheapness of living, | and partly because they were forced 
to remain by the loss of their other stations. Tavernier wrote in 
1676 — “In a word, Bengale is a country abounding in all things; 
and ’tis for this very reason that so many Portuguese, MestiokB,§ 
and other Christiana are fled thither from those quarters which 
the Dutch have taken from them.” “The Jesuits and Augustinians 
that have great churches there, wherein they exercise their religion 
with all freedom, did assure me that in Ogouli alone there were 
no less than eight or nine thousand souls of Christians.” Bernier 


• W.FMter, TieSnglith I^tctorittin India (1618-1621) 1908. Gollye is 
a corruption of Ogouli (Hoc^hly.) 

t The Countries Sound the Sa/y of Sengal, p. 188, 

% Cf. Bernier : *'Pig8 are obtained at so low a price that the PoitugneSe settled 
m tbe country live almost entirely upon pork " 

§ Mestico is a term still in use in the Philippines for a half-breed. 
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also giTes the same aooouiit,* and several other Tniters of the 
period refer to the large number of Portuguese resident in 
Hboghly.t Most of them were poor, but industrious. Thomas 
Bowrey (1669-79) described some of their main oooupations as 
follows: — “They knitt sto<Mugs of silke and cotton; they make 
bread for the English and Dutch Factories and paitioulai 
dwellings houses, and for theire ships and vessels they make 
many sorts of sweetmeats, viz., Mangoe, Orange, Lemon, Ginger, 
Mirabolins, Eingo Boots, eto., several sorts of Achar ipiokles) as 
Mangoe, Bamboo, Lemon, eto. very good and oheape. Many of 
the Men Use the Sea in English or Moors ships and vessels, soe 
that these people live very happily, better than in most places in 
Asia, all sorts of provisions beinge here very oheape.” A number 
served the Mughals as soldiers, as Walter Olavell pointed out: — 
“The Portuguese, though numerous in Hugly, yett axe reduced 
to a very low and meane condition, their trade not worth 
mentioning, their subsistance being to be entertained in the 
MoguH’s pay as souldiers ”8 They also served under the En g liah, 
chiefly in the Deccan, and several were artiUerymeu in the 
army of Sir8ii-ud-danla,.l| Gradually the Portuguese of Hooghly 
migrated to other European settlements, especially Calcutta. 
Orme noticed that more than two thousand Portuguese, men, 
women and children, crowded into Fort William when besieged 
by Sir§j-ud daula’s army, and a body of them helped the EngUsh 
in their defence.1f A number were still left in Hooghly, however, 
for we And that when Siraj-ud-danl§ marched there after the 
massacre of the Black Hole, he levied a flne of Es- 6,000 from 
the Portuguese of the place.** 

It remains to note that the Portuguese language for some time 
survived the extinction of the Portuguese power. It was the 
iiiiffua franca of European settlements round the Bay of Bengal, 
and was the ordinary medium of commnnication between 
Europeans and their domestics, while Persian was the language of 

* Travels in ih$ Mughal JEmpire, 1656-58, pp, 438-89, quoted in ch. II, 
ppa 31-2. 

t Bowrey, p, 191; Clavell's, l.c„ IHarg of William JSedges^ II, 240; John 
MershAll, Kotes and Observations, p. 6, l.c., Bowrey, p. 191, Note 1. 

t Bernier tells ns that in Bengal excellent and cheap sea hisenits were made 
for the crews of European ships. 

§ Aceompt of the Trade of Eugly^ at the end of the Diary of Streynsham 
Master, p. 822, Kc. Hedges’ Diary, 11, p. 240. 

II S. C. Hill, Dengal in 1756-67, Vol. I, pp. J35, 140, 147. 

IT Orine’s MUtory, II, pp. 59, 61; Hill’s Bengal in 1766-57, Vol, I, pp,91, 
102, 129, 144, 167, II, pp. 142, 190. Later, many were employed in Calcutta as 
writers: of, Stavorinus I, pp. 521-2; Sair^uhMufBhharin, IV, p 121. 

*• Hill, Bengal in 1756-57, Vol. I, p. cir. 
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interooime irith the native ootiits> The charter granted to the 
East India Oompany in. 1698 contained a provision that the 
nunisteTy ■who tras to he maintained at each station, shonld learn 
Fortagnese within twelve months; and Kiemander, the first 
Protestant missionary in Bengasi, preached in that langnage as 
more familiar to hiTn than EngHdi. Even as late as 18^8 the 
Governor of Serompore received the daily report of his little 
garrison of thirty sepoys from the commandant, a native of Ondh, 
in Portuguese* 

The next European nation to settle in Bengal were the Dutch. 
Travdlers and individual traders of that nation had visited Bengal 
before the 17th century, e.g,, Vanlinsohoten, who passed through 
the country before 1589; but the earliest record of the arrival of 
Dutch ships in the north of the Bay was in 1615. In that year, 
we are told, a Portuguese fleet having sailed up the river of Arakan, 
the induced the masters of some Dutch vessels then in the 
harbour to assist him in attacking the enemy.t These Dutch 
^pa probably belonged to the “United East Indian Company 
of the Netherlands” founded in 1602. It is not certain when the 
Dutch first settled in Bengal. Orme vt^ely says that the Dutch 
settled in Bengal about the year 1625, | wHe Thomas Bowrey 
(1679) ascribes both the Dutch and the English factories at 
Hooghly to “much about the time of the horrid massacre of the 
English at Amboyna” (1623).§ These assertions, however, are 
not corroborated by contemporaneous records, and Yule has fairly 
proved that the factory of the English at Hooghly could not have 
been started before 1651.11 In &e earliest reference to Dutch 
trade in the English factory records (dated 25th October 1634) no 
settlement of thw is mentioned. It merely states that “spices 
of all sorts sells there to good profitt, but the Dutch freemen from 
Battavia and Portugalls :^m Macassar did so stufie the Markets 
therewith last yeare, as now theres little or ^none) required. 
Hereafter the Dutch Company (we believe) will doe the like, so 
we see not any great hope of gains by that commodity. Hither* 
to have we oidy diewed you what commodities Bengala does 

chiefly export and require The Dutch are never without 3 or 4 

such vessells here, wherewith they trade from Port to Port all the 
yeare longe, sometimes buying Bice and other Provisions where 
they are Oheape and transport to Better Marketts, otherwhiles 

* J. C. Hanhnuui, lift ma Tima if Carif, Marihmn tmi Wari (1859>, 
Vid. 1, pp. 31, 23.88, 

t Stewatf* EiOory <f Stagal, pp. 188.9, 

t MiOtrg cf SMoitan, II, p. 8. 

§ Oiuntriei nund iit ^Sengal, p. 170. 

1 Hedges' JHarg III, pp. 18*.7, 194. 
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they are imployed as men of warr (but never Idle), and by these 
meanes they deare at yeares end all the great charges they are att 
appon this coast.”* 

It is clear, however, that the Dutch had some settlement in 
Bengal before 1660, for in the instructioDS to the English factory 
staff of Balasore and Hooghly, dated the 14th December 1660, they 
are advised to give orders in silk and sugar “ according to the 
Dutch,” and to secure, with the help of Dr. Boughton at E&jmahul, 
such a pAnrwwSw, “as may outstrip the Dutch in point of privilege and 
.freedom, that so they may not have cause any longer to boast of 
theirs. ”t As Hooghly was now the imperial port of West Bengal, 
it is most probable that the Dutch had their chief factory there 
some time before 1660, when they got a regular pharman from 
Shah Jahan. It laid down “that, upon complaints being made 
by the Dutch, the Governor of Bengal is commanded that no one 
shall exact more from them than is authorized by ancient custom 
and shall not introduce any new laws or customs on that head.”+ 

The first Dutch factory adjoined the old English factory at 
Hooghly, and was swept away by floods, upon which the Dutch 
built a new factory lower down at Ghinsuxa. It is said to 
have been built in 1666,§ and it was certainly in existence 
before 1666, when the Dutchman Gautier Schouten visited it and 
described it thus II:— “There is nothing in it (Hooghly) more 
magnificent than the Dutch factory. It was built on a great 
space at the distance of a musket shot from the Ganges, for 
fear that, if it were nearer, some inundation of the waters of 
the river might endanger it, or cause it to fall. It has indeed 
more the appearance of a large castle than of a factory of 
merchants. The walls are high and built of stone, and the forti- 
fications are also covered with stone. They axe fumidied with 
cannon, and the factory is surrounded by ditches full of water. 
It ih laige and spacious. There are many rooms to accommodate 
the Director, the other officers who compose the Council, and aU 
the people of the Company. There are large diops built of 
stone, where goods that are bought in the country, and those 
that our vessels bring there, are placed.” Thomas IBowxey did 
not hesitate to call it “the largest and completest Eactorie in 

* Hedges' Diaiy., Ill, 179. 

t Ibid, 111, 185. 

j Vosaget t« the Bast Indies, J. S. Stavorinns, Translalaon, S. H. Wilcooke, 
Vd. Ill, p. 84. The list at pharaiSns given therein does not shoir an; of 1688 
relating to Bengal as stated in Toynbee’s StetoA, p. 12. 

§ » It was bnilt in the year 1656, as appears hy date over the ]and>gste.** 
Btavorinns, 1, 616. 

II Vegagefiua Indes OHentates, 1658.66, II, 166. 
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AMa;” Delesfare desoribed it as ‘a very fine and veiy ridi 
factory;’ and the English Agent, Streynsiuaa Master, as “very 
huge and well built with two quadrangles,”* The oonunou 
belief that it was fortified during the rebellion of Subha Singh 
in. 1696t seems therefore to be without foundation, unless it refers 
to repairs and a farther strengthening of the defences. 

An interesting account of the settlement is also given by 
Tavernier, who visited it on 20th February 1666. “I arrived at 
Hughli, where I stayed till the 2nd of March, during which time 
the Hollanders bid me very welcome, and made it their business 
to show me all the divertidements which the country was capable 
to afford. We went several times in pleasure-boats upon the 
river, and we had a banquet of all the delicacies that the 
gardens of Europe could have afforded us; salads of all sorts, 
ooleworts, asparagus, pease; but our ehiefest dish was Japan 
beans, the Hollanders being very curious to have all sorts of 
pulse and herbs in their gardens, though they could never get 
artichokes to grow in that country ” 

During the reign of Aurangzeb the Dutdi trade in Bengal 
was regulated by a pfiarmdn granted by that Emperor in 1662, 
the fir^ three articles of which provided ^1) that the Dutch 
arriving with their ships before Mouglj/, Pipky and Ealltmre, 
shall have liberty to anchor in such places as they may choose ; 
(2) that after payment of the fixed duty of two and-a-half per 
cent, upon their goods, they may convey them to such places as 
they please; sell them to whatever merchants they chose; 
purchase again goods from the same in the manner they may 
like best, and employ brokers in their bu^ess, according to 
their own choice, without that any one shall be permitted to 
intrude himsdf into their service, contrary to thair liking; (3) 
that with respect to the piece-goods, saltpetre, sugar, mIVj yras. 
and other articles for which they trade in the places situated in 
the provinces of Bahar, Bengal and Orua, and which they convey 
for exportation to the ports of Hongly, Pipiey and Ballame^ 
they shall not in any wise be molested t goods specified 
in the last artiole may be compared with some of those 
mentioned by Clavdl as being carried home by the Dutch, viz., 
rice, .oil, butter, hemp, cordage, sail doth, raw gilk, wrought 

• Countriei Soundi&e £ag of Bengal, p. 169 and Kofel; Voyage fait an* 
ladet Orieatalee, 1677, p. 188 j Diary of S. Uiutee, under date 21*t November 
1676, p. m. 

t Onne, Nittory of Sinioaau, II, 16. The northern gate bore the date 
1687, and the aontbem gate 1692, according to an article in the Codeatta Neetew 
1846, p. 612. ’ 

t J. 8. Stevotinoi, III, pp, 89-91. 
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silk, saltpetie, opixim, sogax, long pepper and beeswax.* 
Tayemiei and Bernier were amazed at the vast quantity of 
cotton doths of all sorts which they exported. 

Besides Fort Gnstams at Ghinsnra and a silk factory at 
Oossimbazar, the Dutch had, on the Hooghly river, a garden 
just south of Ohandernagore, a factory for salting pork at 
Baranagar, north of Calcutta, and, later, a station at Falta for 
seagoing diips. Their settlements and trade were generally 
under a Director, aided by a Council, though occasionally an 
officer was deputed direct from Holland and was independent of 
the Director, who was himself subordinate to Batavia.T According 
to Alexander Hamilton, the factory of Chinsura in the beginning 
of the 18th century was a large building with high walls of brick. 
‘‘The factors have a great many good houses standing pleasantly 
on the river’s aide ; and aU of them have pretty gardens to their 
houses. The settlement at Chinsura is whoEy under the Dutch 
Company’s Government. It is about a mile long, and about 
the same breadth, well inhabited by Armenians and the natives. 
It is contiguous to Hughly, and afEords sanctuary for many poor 
natives, when they are in danger of being oppressed by the 
Moghul’s Governor or his harpies.” 

The correspondence at this time discloses ooninderable jealousy 
between the rival European settlements, and no little friction with 
the Muhammadan subordinates in Bengal, who frequently in- 
terfered with the passage of the saltpetre and sugar boats and 
with the silk and cotton weavers.^ The Dutch, who were 
eminently a nation of merchants, rarely took part in the 
political dissensions of Bengal, but on a few occasions they 
were forced to give up this policy of non-interventiou. For 
instance, in August 1684 a Dutch squadron of four ships 
arrived at Baranagar from Batavia, evidently to enforce their 
demands on the local govenunent ; and their sugar and saltpetre 
boats were allowed to go down without hindrance in November 
of that year 5 A little later they had a fresh quarrel with the 
Mughal government of Bengal and withdrew from their factories; 
but on war breaking out with the English in 1686, they were 
again put in possession of Bor&nagar and their bazar, and made 
a considerable profit in trade.il During the rebellion of Subh& 
Singh, when the rebel army occupied Hooghly in 1696, the 

* Hedges’ Diary f II, 240. 

f Hedges’ Diary^ 1, 124, 130, i61; cf. 154. 

X Hedges’ Diary, 1, 117, 121, 164, IT» 117; Thomas Bowrey, pp. 161-63. 

§' Hedges’ Diary, 1, 138, 164. 

II Letter of Job Charnock aud the Couocil to the Court of Directore, dated 24th 
Kovember 1686, para. 14, Hedges’ Diary, Il> 56. 
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Dutch, drove them out of the town by firing broadsides from 
two of ships * On the death of Shah iijam in 1711, the 
Dutch sent their tresusuie and womenfolk from Cossimbazar to 
Hooghly, which they fortified as far as possible, keeping back 
one of their armed diips for its defenoe.f In 1712, they tried to 
mediate between Iffis-ud-din Khan, the late £aujciar of Hooghly, 
and bis successor who had been appointed by Murshid KuH KMn, 
but without suoceBS.+ In 1712 the Emperor granted a fresh 
pharmdn to the Dutch East India Company, renewing and con- 
firming the previous grants, diarging a duty of 2J per cent only 
on the Dutch goods, and ordering that their vessels or authorized 
servants, provided with passes from the Director in Bengal, should 
not be molested. § 

In the time of SirS.j-ud>daul3 the Dutch appear to have been 
the most favoured European nation, their chief having had, for 
at least 20 years, the right of precedence at the Nawab’s darb&r 
and also the right to buoy the Hooghly, which, they claimed, 
“ argues a kind of mastery over the river and a superiority of 
interests in matters relating to trade.”ll When he marched on 
Calcutta in 1766, they helped neither the Nawab nor the English. 
Indeed, they were not in a position to do so, for in January 1767 
the Council reported that they would not be “ able to offer any 
resistance worth mentioning, for our palisades, that have to serve 
as a kind of rampart, are as tittle proof against a cannonade as 
the canvas of a tent, and our entire military force consists of 
78 men, about one-third of whom are in the hospital, whilst 
all our native servants have run away from fear of the Eugliab, 
BO that if matters came to such a pass, we should have to man 
and aim the guns ourselves.’MT 

They gave belter, however, to the Engli^ both at Falt& 
and Ohinsuia, and when Sir&j-ud-dauU left Calcutta, were 
called on to pay a fine of 20 lakhs. Bather than submit to 
this exorbitant demand, they threatened to leave the country 
and were eventually let off with the payment of 4i lakhs.** 
They subsequently asked for a refund, but the NawSb 
“had the audacity to threaten to bastonade us with bamboos (the 
greatest insult that can be offered to anyone here) if we do not 
keep quiet ; an affront that we shou ld be able to pay out for, 

* Stewart’s Eutorg, p. 208. Stewart (p. 207) iacorrectly asertbes tbe fortifica- 
tion of Chinaura to this year. 

t Wilson’a JmmU qf m EngUiA in Bengal, II, 44, 46. 
t Wilson’s Sarlg JjonaU ^ the in Bengal, II, 71. 

§ Stavorinns, III, 98-100. 

i| Hill, Bengal ia 1766.67, Vol. 11, pp. 267, 287, 

T Ditto VoLI, jaari. 

•• Ditto Vd. I, pp, dii,j dv. 
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if we oouH put an army of from 14 to 16,000 men in tke field 
aa the EngH^ have done, who have now made him so tamA 
that the mere sight of an English fiag is sufficient to drive him 
out of his mind with fear.”* 

In 1769 the Dutch abandoned their peaceful r6le. They were 
anxious to share in the wealth acquired by the English in Bengal, 
and their intrigues were readily supported by the new NawSb 
Jafar ElUin, who, alarmed by the growing power of the Engliahj 
wished to counterbalance it by that of the Dutch. In August 
1769 a Dutch vessel arrived with a number of European and 
Dutch troops, but the Naw&b, apparently taken by surprise, 
failed to give them support, and CHve acted promptly, aAiaing 
and searching one of their boats. They then withdrew after an 
exchange of formal remonstranoes and formal replies with the 
Oouncil at Ohinsura. 

A more serious danger soon threatened. In October 1769 
seven Dutch vessels arrived full of troops. The Nawab had 
several conferences with the Dutch officials, after which he wrote 
to Clive that he had granted them certain trade concessions and 
that they had promised to send away the riiips and troops as 
soon as the weather permitted. News soon came, however, that 
the Dutch w^re busily enlisting soldiers and that their fleet was 
moving jip the Hooghly. The situation was critical. The force 
on board the fleet consisted of 700 European infantry and 800 
Malays, while at Ohinsura there was a garrison of 160 Eoropeans, 
including artillery, and a considerable body of sepoys. “To 
allow the Dutch troops to land and form a junctioa with the 
garrison at Ohinsura, was to admit the establishment of a rival 
and superior force in the province, which, coupled with the 
conduct of the Nawib, was to submit to the certain ruin of the 
English influence and power in Bengal — ^to prevent tTiia, which 
could only be done by force, was to commence hostilities with a 
nation, with which the mother country was at peace. ”t 

Olive resolved on a bold course. He ordered up three India- 
men and a snow, the Leopard, then in the river, to protect 
Oalcutta, and reinforced the garrison at Tanna Fort and Char- 
nock’s Battery. At this time an additional force under Colonel 
Porde and Captain Enox opportunely arrived from MMn1ipn.ffl Tn 
The former, though he had been dismissed by the Company, was 
placed in command of the garrison, and the latter of Tanna Port 
and Chamock’s Battery. The Dutch sent a remonstrance to 
Calcutta, recapitulating their grievances, and threatening ven- 

• Hill, w im-sft, Voi. ii, p. sis. 

t Broome^ iSt'M and Frogreti qf i&e Bengal Axmg^ p. 265. 
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geauoe, if the English searched their vessels, or hindered their 
ships or troops coming np the river, dive replied that there was 
no desire to injure the Dutch trade or privileges, or to insult their 
colours, but it was impossible to allow their vessels or troops to pass 
under existing treaties with the NawSb. He, therefore, referred 
{■hom to the Mughal authorities, offering his services as a mediator. 

His coolness and audacity enraged the Dutch. They seized 
seven small trading vessels, and lauding at Falti. and Baipnr, at- 
tacked and burnt the English factories, and captured the snow 
Leopard, On 20th November Colonel Forde seized the Dutch 
factory at Baranagar and crossed the Hooghly, with four field-pieces, 
to Ohandemagore, in order to keep the garrison at Ohinsura in 
check and intercept any Dutch troops which might march there. 
On the 23rd, the Dutch troops were landed below Sankrail, while 
tTiflir vessels dropped down to Melancholy (Manikhali) Point. 
Here, under Olive’s orders, Commodore Watson demanded a full 
apology, restitution of the English property, and withdrawal from 
the river. The demand was refused, upon which the Commodore 
attacked them on the 24th November, took all their ships except 
flinf of the second in command, who gallantly cut his way 
through to Kalpi, but was captured there by two British vessels. 

On the same day, at Ohandernagore, Colonel Forde repulsed 
a sally of the garrison of Ohinsura and drove them back in rout 
to the town. In the afternoon he was joined by a detachment 
under Captain Enox, and in the evening he heard that the Dutch 
force was marching up from the south. Forde at once wrote off 
to Clive for an official order authorizing him to %ht the Dutch, 
against whom war had not been declared. Clive received it at 
night whilflt playing cards. Without leaving the table, he wrote 
on the back of the note in pencil, “Dear Forde, fight them 
immediatdy. I will send you the order of Council to-morrow.” 

As soon as he received this, Colonel Forde marched to the pln-iTi 
of Bedairah, which commanded the direct road to Chinsnra 
gave his artillery and cavalry full scope. The action was short, 
bloody and dedtive. In half-an-honr the enemy were completely 
defeated and pat to flight, leaving 12u Europeans and 200 
Malays dead, 150 Europeans and as many Malays wounded, while 
Odond Eoussel and 14 other officers, 360 Europeans and 200 
Malays were made prisoners. The cavalry completed the rout, 
and only fourteen of the enemy escaped to Chinsura. The loss of 
the English was trifling. The Dutch ascribed their defeat to the 
fatigue of a long march, want of artillery, and the dil^nw^ay 
cause d in pasting a mUah in front of the Briti sh position.* 

• Bioome, ami Prcgreu tit Bengal Armg, pp. 262-7L Giose, Vonagt 
ia 04 laet'BOite, II, 876. 
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After this •victory Forde invested Chinsora, and the Butch 
sued for peace, being farther alarmed hy the arrival of the 
ferocious Miran, the Nawah’s son, 'with six tho-osand hcuse. A 
convention •was then signed at Ghiretti, hy -which the Dutch 
engaged to pay an indemnity and the Engli^ agreed to restore 
their ships, stores and prisoners, -with the exception of such as 
desired to enter their service. An agreement was next conduded 
between the Dutch and the NawSh, hy which the former promised 
to send away all their forces except 125 Europeans, to restore 
their fortifications to their former condition, and never to allow 
more thiui one European ship at a time to come up the river 
beyond Ealpi, Falta or Mayapnr -without the express sanction of 
the Nawah. Thus ended the dream of a Dutch empire in India. 

They had at that time territorial property at Daranagar and 
Chinsora, besides factories at Ealkapur (near Cossimhazar), Patna, 
Dacca and Balasore.* The Government consisted of a Director 
and seven Members, who were subordinate to the adminia. 
tration at Batavia, where all vacancies were filled np, the Council 
of Hooghly only making ati interim appointments. Orders and 
letters were, however, received at Ohinsura direct from Holland, 
where advices were despatched annually. The Director and 
members were allowed a certain percentage on the sale of imports 
and opium; besides which they had special opportunities of 
enriching themselves by investing the large sums lying in their 
hands.t The goods imported from Batavia were spices and 
bars of Japan copper; the imports from Holland were cutlery, 
woollen cloth, silver and other European goods. The exports 
to Holland were piece-goods, raw silk and saltpetre, and to 
Java piece-goods, opium and saltpetre, the greater part of the 
last being re-exported to Holland. Large profits were made on 
the opium sold in Java, and also on the buUion silver used for 
coining rupees in Bengal.^ 

Their tr^e naturally enough declined with the loss of their power, 
but its decline was accelerated by malversation, as is dear £rom a 
letter -written by the superior authorities at Batavia:— “For a 
series of years a succession of Directors in Bengal have been guilty 
of the greatest enormities and the foulest dishonesty; they have 
looked upon the Company’s effects confided to them as a booty 
thro-wn open to their depredations ; they have most shamefully 
and arbitrarily falsified the invoice prices ; they have violated. 


* Grose, Voyage to the JSast Itidiee, Vol. 3, Cl). VI, p. 613. 
t Ditto ditto Vol. I, Ch. V, p. 602, et seg, ; Vol. Ill, 

Appendix pp, 603-- 4. 

t Ditto ditto Vol. 1, Ch. VII| pp. 624—8; of, p. 865, 
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in the most disgiaoefnl manner, all oni orders and regulations 
with regard to the purchase of goods, without paying the least 
attention to their oaths and duty.”* Captain (afterwards 
Admiral) Stavorinus, who came to Ohinsura from Batam in 1769, 
oonjSims this impression of vanishing trade and gives an interest- 
ing account of the Dutch settlement. The principal houses were 
one-storeyed and made of bri<^ Glass windows were unknown, 
frames of twisted cane taking their place. There was a public 
garden, but it had neither a bush nor a blade of grass. The 
Director alone was allowed to ride in a palki. A little way on the 
road to Ghandemagore was a building erected as a freemasons’ 
lodge, called Concordia. The walls of the fort (Fort Gustavus) 
were in such a ruinous condition, that it would have been 
dangerous to fire the cannon mounted on them. The weakness 
of the defences and the poverty of the place were realized in 
October 1769 while Stavoiinus was in Bengal. The Director 
having failed to pay custom duties for some time, the FaujdUr of 
Hooghly sent an agent to collect thenu The agent was flogged, 
and the FaujdSr then invested Chinsura with 10,000 or 12,000 
men. After 13 days the dege was raised on the intervention 
of the British, but in this short time many had died of starvation. 

In 1781, on the outbreak of war with Holland, Chinsura was 
taken by the Britidi. The Director at that time was Johannes 
Matthias Boss, a warm friend of Warren Hastings and his wife, who 
paid him several visits at Chinsura. It was carefoUy arranged, to 
save his amour propre, that a large force should mardi on the place 
and demand its surrender, but by some mistake only a subaltern 
and 14 men were sent. Offended at this want of courtesy, Boss 
defied the detachment and refused to surrender to anything less 
than a regiment of sepoys, which was then sent from Chandemagme. 
Chinsura was restored to the Dutch in 1783, bub was again 
from them in 1795, and administered first by a speoid Gommis- 
doner and then by the Judge-Magistrate of Hooghly. It was 
again handed back in 1817, but the tenure of the Dutch was not 
of long duralion, for it was made over to the British with the ftthor 
Dutch settlements in Bengal by a treaty concluded in 1824. The 
Britidi entered into possession in May 1826, when the Director 
Overbook and eight minor officials were granted a pension. 

From the account given by Mrs. Fenton, who visited the pTftce 
in January, 1827, it is dearthat by this time the Dutch of 
had fallen on evil days. The English quarters were extremely 
cheerful and neat, but “the part that maybe called Dutch 
p otures of min and me lanoholy beyond anything you can iTnngit^n 

• Toynbee^i ^ 
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Yoa are indioed to tMnk that very many years must have passed 
away since these dreary haHtations were the oheeifal ah^e of 
man.” The space between the houses was so very narrow that 
two persons only could walk together ; and Mrs. Fenton was glad 
to leave ‘this dty of alenoe and decay.’ Nor was the appearance 
of the native town much better. “ The character of everything is 
gloomy, gloomy without the imposing effect produced by the 
mighty relics of art, or the sublime changes of nature. We 
frequently pass the dwellings of rich natives, large ruinous- looking 
houses, the mndow frames half decayed, the walls Hack with damp, 
no pretty garden or dump of trees and shrubs, but a formal range 
of mango or tamarind trees ; nothing to ezdte the imagination.” 

The following is a list of the Dutch Directors (with the years, 
during which they hdd office), eo far as they have been traced 
Mathews Van der Brouoke (1658-64), MartinuB Huysman (1684), 

W. de Eov (1706), Antonio Huysman (1713), Mens. Vuist (1724), 

Patras (1726-27), Sichterman (1744), Huygens 11749), Lous 
Taillefert (1754), AdrianBisdome (1754-59), George Louis Vernet 
(1764-70), Boss (1780), P. Bmeys (1783), Titsinh (1789), J. A. 

Van Braam (1817), and D. Overbeck (1818-25/*. Van der 
Brouoke caused the Hooghly river to be carefully surveyed, and 
under his order he first regular pilot chart was prepared. Vernet, 
a Frenchman, waa second-in-command at Ealkapur when Galoutta 
was taken by the English and showed great kindness to the 
EngUsh fugitives : Warren Hastings was one of the latter, and 
Vernet, like Boss, was a warm friend of his. 

The first Englishman to visit Bengal was Balph, Fitch, a 
pioneer merchant of London, who came to Hooghly among other Esmisir. 
places about 1588, and on his return “tbrOled London in 1591 with 
the magnificent possibilities of Eastern commerce.” In December 
1600 the Bast India Company was incorporated by royal charter 
under the title of “The Governor and Company of Herchants of 
London trading into the East Indies” !^om the first the 
Company’s servants were desirous of obtaining trading concessions 
in Bengal, and tried to secure themthroughthe English ambassador. 

Sir Thomas Boe ; but he was not successful, tor be reported in 
December 1617 : — ^“A iirmn for Bengal cannot be had while 
the Prince hath Suratt.”t Another attempt to open up trade 
with Bengal was made in 1620, two agents, named Hughes and 


* Ynle, Hedges’ JH'ofg, iU, 202-3, 1., 160; Wilson, JEarl^ Annals, 1, 270, 
IL, 75, ^7 ; Cr iwM, Brie/ ffistory of Mu/fAli jDistrict,jp, 40; Hill, JBsnffalin 
17d6-S7, ] 1, 408, • 15, 18, etc.; Stavorinoi, 1, 149, 154, 155; To;/nbee’s Slketoh 
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Parker, being sent from the factory at Smat to Patna to 
purchase doths and establish a branch factory there. The 
mission 'was a failure, for the expense of transporting goods 
from Patna to Agra, and thence to Surat, 'was great ; and in 
Macdi 1621 Patna -vyas ravaged by a terrible fire, in which 
thftiT house and merdumdise were destroyed.* Afredi attempt 
-was made in 1632, when Peter Mundy was sent from Agra. Be 
stayed at Patna from 17th September to 16th November, but 
this mission also proved a failure.'! In March 1633 the Agent 
at Masulipatam sent eight Englishmen under Ealfh Cartwright 
to open up trade on the coast. They landed at Haridipur in 
Orissa, went up to Cuttack, and secured from the Oovemor a 
license authorising free trade in Orissa. Armed with this autho- 
rity, they establi^ed a factory at Haiiharpur in Cuttack, and 
on 16th June Cart'Wiight proceeded to Balasore, where another 
factory was set up.J Owing, however, to the ignorance of the 
factors, trade languished; and the mortality among the 
Europeans in Ori^ was so great, that about 1642 the factory at 
Haiiharpur was abandoned.! 

About this time the English appear to have had ideas of 
settling at Hooghly, for in 1633 Potde -writes from Balasore that, 
oiringto the Portuguese having been restored to favour with 
the Emperor and re-entered Hooghly, “ our expectation of Hugly 
is fra6trayt.”i| When eventually it was decided to establii^a 
factoiy inland up the Gbinges, Captain John Brookhaven was 
de^atohed in 1650 trith the ship Lyonesse and several assistants 
and given discretion *‘for the buying and bringing away of goods 
or settling a factoiy at Hooghly.” The Captain, after arriving at 
Balasore, despatched James Bridgeman 'with three assistants to 
make a settlement at Hooghly, and gave them long instructions 
under date 14th December 1650.11 They were to attempt the 
refining of saltpetre and make experiments in washing silk at 
Hooghly, while in the purchase of sugar they were to model their 
methods on those of the Dutch. Ha-ving settled their busmess at 
Hooghly, they were to go on to Bsjmahal and endeavour to secure 
a pharman or Hoense for free trade in Bengal through * Mr. Gabriel 
Boughton, Chimrgeon to the Prince.’ In this humble fashion 
did the English set about establishing a settlement in Bengal. 

* w. Poster, Tie Snglitli Faeieritt in India, Itil8-l621 (1908). 

t Wflson, Barln JMnaU, I, 378, note 1. 

t Bmton's^ rtgajB i» BrntyaUa, 1. c. Hedge*’ Diwy, III, 176-7; Wilson, 
Sarlg AmuOt »t fif MiyUti Bengal, I, 2-16. 

§ Hedges’ Diary, Jll, 181.2 ; Wilson, 1, 17-21. 
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In 1667, tLe Hooghlj factory became the head agency 
in Bengal, mth subordinate agencies at Balasore, Gossimbazar 
and Patna, G-eorge Gawton being the first Chief Agent * He 
was succeeded next year by Jonathan Treyisa, who rebelled at the 
exactions of the Mughal Governor of Hooghly. The latter had 
since 1668 mulcted the British of Es 3,000 a year in lieu of 
custom duties, and in 1661 the exasperated Agent seized a native 
vessel. The Yiceroy, Mir Jumla, ordered immediate reparation 
and threatened to seize the factory and expel the English. 
Trevisa, alarmed at the results of his precipitate action, wrote for 
orders to Madras, whereupon he was directed to apologize at once 
and restore the boat. This was done; but the annual payment of 
Rs. 3,000 had still to be made. Next year (1662) Trevisa 
further distinguished himself by forbidding an English vessel to 
come up the river Hooghly, on the ground of its dangers, though 
the Oourt desired that their ships should sail up and Dutch vessels 
of 600 tons did so regularly. In the same year the factory was 
made subordinate to Madras, the title of the Agent being changed 
to ‘ Chief of the Factories in the Bay,’ and Trevisa was superseded 
by William Blake, who was directed to call all the servants of the 
Company “ to account for aU actiona which hath passed since their 
being in the Bay.” During his tenure of office, in 1668, the 
EiJgKsh began to undertake the pilotage of the river and thus 
inaugurated the Bengal Pilot Service. 

In 1676, when Streynsham Master, the President of Madras, 
came to Bengal on a tour of inspection, the question was again 
debated whether Hooghly or Balasore was the most suitable place 
for the residence of the Chief; and the Council decided in favour 
of Hooghly, as ‘the key of Bengal.’! In 1679, Master again 
visited Bengal and reorganized the factories. Under the regu- 
lations laid down by him the trade in Bengal was placed 
under the general control of the Chief and Council at Hooghly. 
The Council consisted of four members, and there were also 
allowed for Hooghly a minister, surgeon, a secretary and a 
steward. The following Agents and Chiefs of Hooghly can be 
traced for this period Captain John Brookhaven (1660), James 
Biidgeman (1661 — ^63), Paul Walgrave or Waldegrave (1663), 
George Gawton (1658), Jonathan Trevisa (1668—63), William 
Blake (1663 — 69), Shem Bridges (1669-70), Walter Clavell 
(1670—77), and Mathias Yincent (1677-82). 

The first factory of the Englidi in Hooghly adjoined that of . 
the Dutch, and narrowly escaped destruction by floods at the time 

* Bruce. AmaU of the Bati India Co** YqI* 
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when the old Dutch factory waa swept away. One result of these 
floods was that the river in front of the factory was scoured out to 
a depth of 16 fathoms, forming what was called the fiooghly 
Hole* * * § . Fearing that the bank would be undermined, the English 
about 1665, built a new factory, a quarter of a mile higher up*, 
converting the old faotoiy into a general warehouse, while the new 
factory was the resideoce of the Ohief and the factors. The pay 
of the Agent lyas £100 in 1658, but was raised in 1682 to £200 
pfu8 a gratuity of £100 per annum. The factors received pay 
of £20 to £40, and writers £10 a yearf. All officers had free 
quarters, and, if single, free boarding at a public table, or, if 
married, were allowed diet money. The higher officers were 
allowed wages for a certain number of servants, berides the 
use of the general servants of the faoloryl. The officers 
carried on private trade, making use not only of their own 
money, but also of the sums of the Company lying in their 
hands. In this way many of them amassed fortunes, often in 
partnership with the mer^nts called ‘interlopers,’ who defied 
the Company’s claim to a monopoly, thus committing what 
the Directors called “ the ti'eacherous and unpardonable sin of 
oomplyance with iuterlopers§.” 

In 1681 the factories in Bengal were again made independent 
of Ttfadraa, and William Hedges was appointed ‘Agent and 
Governor of the factories in the Bay of Bengal’ with orders to 
seize and send home Yinoent, the then Chief of Hooghly, who 
had been guilty of ‘odious infidelity’ in countenancing 
interlopers. Thomas Pitt, the grandfather of the Earl of Chatham, 
who was the chief interloper, set out from England nearly a 
month later and arrived in Bengal (in July 1682) before Hedges. 
He sailed up to Hocgbly, took up bis quarters at Chinsura, and, 
with the astistance of the Dutch and Bengali merchants, began to 
build warehouses and start a new trade. He negotiated with 
the native governor of Hooghly and, under the title of the New 
English Company, obtained an order giving him commercial 
privileges and liberty to build a factory.ll Hedges succeeded 
in getting an order for his arrest, but it was never executed. 
The interlopers readily agreed to pay the Mughal his dues, 
and no arguments or bribes availed against themll. They were 


* Thomas Bowrey pp. 170-7, 
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also on tlie lesi; of terns Edtli the Company’s &.otors, and Hedges 
was powerless to touch them. 

Hedges furiber found that the trade at Hooghly was almost 
at a standstill owing to the exactions of the customs officers. He 
resolved to appeal to the Nawah at Dacca, hut his boats were 
seized and had to onake a stealthy escape from Hooghly by night. 
At Dacca he obtained a number of promises but little more, for 
after his return to Hooghly the Company’s boats were still 
stopped and their goods seized, vhile Hedges’ bribes f^ed to 
secure exemption from custom dues. After having embroiled 
himself with the Company’s servants generally and dissatisfied 
the Directors completely, Hedges was dismissed in 1683, and 
Beard was appointed Agent Beard, a feeble old man, who was 
unable to deal with the disputes between the English and the 
local officials, died at Hooghly in 1685, and was succeeded by 
Job Chornock, then Chief of the Factory at Cossimbazar and 
second member of the Council. 

The situation which Oharnock had to face was critical The 
interlopers were mischievouEly active They were secretly helped 
by the Company's factors, and they were permitted to buy and 
sell openly, on payment of custom duties to the Nawab’s officials. 
The quarrel between the Company and the subordinates of the 
Nawab had ended in the Company's boats being stopped, the sale 
of its silver prohibited, and its trade interfered with. Chaxnock 
himself had great difficulty in making his way to Hooghly from 
Cossimbazax. He had been directed to pay Es. 43,000 in settle- 
ment of a claim made by some native merchants, and the factory 
was invested by troops to prevent his escape. It was not till 
April 1686 that he got through the cordon and reached 
Hooghly*. 

When Charnock took over charge, he found the Court of Direc- 
tors resolved on wax. Thev wrote : — “ That, since those Gk)vemor8 
have by that unfortunate Accident, and audacity of the Inter- 
lopers, got the knack of trampling upon us, and extorting what 
they please of our estate from us, by the besieging of our factories 
and stopping of our boats upon the Ganges. They will never 
forbaer doeing soe till we have made them as sensible of out 
power as we have of our truth and justice.” Accordingly, with 
the sanction of the King James II, the Company despatched 
a squadron of six ships and three frigates with tix companies 
on board. Nicholson, who was in command, was instructed 
to take on board the Company’s officers in Bengal, to send 

• HedgM’ Diari/, II, 60, 58. According to Ormo, (II. 12), hu kad been 
iconrged by the bTewib. 
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an xiltimatnm to the Nawah, and to seize all the Mughal 
Tessels he ooold. If no f^reement could he made trith the 
Nawab, the bulk of the force should take and fortify Chittagong, 
of ■which Job Oharnook was to be Gtovernor*. 

The Mochesfer and one frigate arrived first ■with a force of 108 
soldiers ; while a small reinforcement ■was received from Madras, 
which, ■with the garrison at Hooghly, brought the number of the 
English troops to about 400 men. The arrival of reinforce- 
ments alarmed the liawSb, who ordered 300 horse and 3,000 or 
4,000 foot to protect the town. The FaujdOr, Abdul Ghani, 
^pcohibited the supply of provisions to the Eng lish and erected a 
battery of 11 guns to command the English shipping in the 
Hooghly Holet. 

A rupture soon ensued. On 28th October three Englidi 
soldiers, who had gone into the bazar to buy victuals, were seized, 
beaten and carried ofi to the Fanjd&r, Captain Liedie was 
immediately ordered out of the factory ■with a company of soldiers 
to bring them in, dead or alive. On his way, he ■was set 
upon by a body ol horse and foot, which he routed. The 
enemy next fired a number of houses near the English factory, 
and the old factory was also burnt down. The battery having 
opened fire on the shipping, a detachment was sent under 
Captain Eiohardson to attack it, while the rest of the soldiers 
were ordered up from Chandemagore. The latter took the battery 
by assault, and, after spiking and dismounting the guns, carried 
the fight into the to^wn, burning as they went and driving all 
before them. In the evening the Bngli^ ketches and sloops 
came up and “kept firing and battering the town most part of 
that night and next day, and making frequent sallies on shore, 
burning and plundering.” The Faujd&r, through the Dutch, 
now applied for an armistice. To this the English readily agreed, 
for tiiey could not have maintained the place against the large 
force which was hourly expected; and they had no less than 
1^000 or 14,000 bags of saltpetre which they were anxious to 
ship. Chamook, realizmg that his position ■was untenable, entered 
into some iuteotuous negotiations with the Nawab, and deter- 
mined to retire to Hijili, where the zamindar, who was at -war •with 
the Mughals, in^vited the Englirii to build factories and promised 
assistance. At last, on the 20th December 1686, the En gligT. 

left Hooghly with all their goods, and dropped down the river 
to outanuti; 
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In Janaaiy 1687 Ohamook again entered into negotiations 
irith the Naw&b, but tbe latter refosed his demands and sent 
down a Bakshi, named Abdol Samad, to Hoogbly with two 
thousand horse. Hostilities were now resumed, but the rest ai 
the war took place outside this district and need be only briefly 
noticed. After sacking and burning Balasore, the English 
fortified themselves^ in the island of HijilT, but a truce was 
concluded in June. The English then handed over the fort, and 
made their way to TJluberia, thence to little Tanna, and 
eventually in September 1687 arrived at Sutanuti*, where 
Chamock and his (Joundl remained for more than a year. In 
the meantime, the London Directors sent out Captain Heath 
with orders to take off all the English and capture Chittagong. 
He arrived at Calcutta in September 1688, took away Chamock 
and his companions, and oo 8th November sacked Before. He 
arrived at Chittagong in January 1688, but left it without ddng 
anything and returned to Madras, where Chamock and his 
assistants stayed for sixteen montha Einally, the courtesy of 
the new Naw&b, Ibr&him Ehan, induced the Madras authorities 
to send Chamock and his Council back to BengaL They arrived 
at Sutanuti on 24th August 1690. Henry Stanley and 
Thomas Mackrith were sent to Hooghly, whence the 'former sent 
to Chamock such small necessaries as a pair of water jars (gharOg), 
three large dishes, and a dozen plates. They were recalled to 
OsJoutta shortly afterwards on the declaration of war with the 
Erench. Chamock declined to go back to Hooghly or to a place 
two miles below it, which was offered by the Musalman Govern'" 
ment, but finally settled at Calcutta, where he died in 1693.t 
The attempt of the Company to keep their monopoly of the Bast 
Indian trade intact, and their Htter persecution of the free 
traders or “ interlopers,” had by this time raised up a number 
of enemies in England. A new Company was formed, duly 
constituted under the name of “ The English Company trading 
to the East Indies”. Sir Edward littleton was appoiated its 
Prerident .and Agent on the Bay, and with his Council and 
factors made his head-quarters at Hooghly in 1699.$ The rival 
Companies continued their quaxr^ for several years ; but the 
new Company was generally unfortunate both in its men and 

• Chamock and Ellis’ letter to the Suiat Governor, dated lUth September 
1687, Hedges’ Diartf II, 64t-69, of, pp. 62 -64). 

t Hedges’ Diary, 1 1. 77-88, 288 ; Wilson, Darly Amah, I, p. 124, note 1. 

t Hedges’ Diaty, II, 206-8- At Hooghly, Sir Edward occnpied the house 
of Thomas Pitt, for the rent of which the latter, then President of the Port 
St. George on behalf of the Old Company sent a reminder in November 1702 
(2^III»68; of 111,68). 
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in its trade. SoTeral assistants died at Hooghly ; and a nnmW 
of nulitaiy guards died or deserted. Littleton neglected his 
duties and was found to have misappropriated part of the Com- 
pany’s money. The two Companies were amalgamated in April 
1702, when orders were sent to the President to. withdraw the 
out-factories, quit Hooghly and retire to Calcutta.* * * § This was 
done some time after 4th July 1704, on which date a consulta- 
tion of the Council at Hooghly is recorded.t In the Potation 
Qovernment now set up, the Council was presided over in alternate 
weeks by Mr. Halsey of the old Company and Mr. H edges of the 
new Company, the office of President having been su^eiided for 
one year. 

Though the English had now made Calcutta their head- 
quarters, they kept up their connection with Hooghly so long 
as it continued to be the seat of the Fanjddr. In 1700 we find 
that the FaujdSr threatened to send a Ei» to Calcutta to adminis- 
ter justice among the natives ; but a timely bribe to the Nazim, 
Prince Azim-us-ShSh, produced an order forbidding this step,$ 
Next, in March 1702, the Fatffddr, in pursuance of the Emperor’s 
proclamation that redress was to be made for the piracies com- 
mitted by the Europeans, ordered the seizure of all the effects of 
the old Company at Calcutta, but was deterred from executing his 
order by the vigorous measures of defence taken by the President, 
Beard,§ who was determined not “ to be always giving way to 
every little rascal”. Later in the same year the Favjddr, not 
satisfied with a present of Rs. 5,000, demanded a larger sum as 
his price for allowing the free transit of the Company’s goods. 
Beard, however, retaliated by stopping the Mughal ships bound for 
Surat and Persia, and the Faujdi' then gave way.ll In 1708 a 
newly appointed Governor, a * hot-headed plioutdaF, gave more 
trouble, stopping the English trade and imprisoning their servants 
at Hooghlylf ; and in J713 a force of 60 soldiers had to be sent up 
to Hooghly to protest against another stoppage of trade and 
threaten reprisals.** To prevent such interruptions to their 
commerce, the Council from time to time paid money and gave 
presents to the Hooghly Favjddr and his subordinates ; and a 
vah'l or agent was kept there as their intermediary ft The factory 
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house, however, was left in charge of only two or three peons 
acd a native gardener ; and in December 1712, was described as 
being partly in rains, ai d the garden as containing nothing but 
weeds.* 

During the last days of Muhammadan rule Hoogbly again 
flared prominently. "When Sir&j-ud-daula was Tnarehing against 
Calcutta in 1756, Hhe English sent a party of 15 men up to Suhh- 
sagar to reconnoitre. This gave rise to a rumour that the English 
were on their way to attack Hooghly, and the NawSb hurriedly 
seat down 2,000 horse to hold the town.t OUve and Watson 
retook Calcutta on 2ad January 1757 ; and on the 4th January 
embarked a force of about 200 grenadiers and 300 sepoys 
on board the Bi idg*water, the S’lngn/iHlier doop and the Tnmder 
bomb ketch, which were sent, with a flotilla ol boats and sloops, to 
surprise Hooghly town While going up the river, the liridgeualt r 
grounded, and owing to th« delay thus caused the people of 
Hooghly had time to carry away most of their effects. At 
length, with the help of a Dutch pilot from Baranagor, the vessels 
reached Hooghly on the 9th January and began to bombard the 
town. Their Are made a small breach in the south-east bastion, 
after which the sailors, followed by the sepoys at d grenadiers, 
stormed the fort, the garrisou of 2,000 men flying before them. 

The fort having been captured, the English proceeded to secure 
possession oi the neighbourhood. Ou the 12th January a small 
force sallied out to I'andel, which they found full of provisioos said 
to be intended for the’ Nawab’s army. A force of 5,u00 men 
surrounded the detachment, but after firing Bandel, it fought its 
way back without loss. On the 15th, after having disabled the 
enemy’s guns, demolished the walls and burnt the houses both 
within and without the fort, the English proceeded up the river 
and burnt down the granaries above Bandel (Shahganj). On 
the 17th the European troops were sent down to Calcutta; 
while the sailors and sepoys were employed in plundering the 
country. The work of destruction was continued on the 19th ; 
on the 20th some more vessels were taken at Chinsuxa ; and at 
length on the 22ad the fleet left for Calcutta. In the meantime, 
the Nawab had been moving down with his army, a spy repoort- 
ing his arrival at Nayasarai on the 16th January. On the Ist 
Eebruoxy, he wrote a letter to Clive saying that he had arrived 
at Hooghly, and on the 9th he signed a treaty agreeing not to 
molest -the Company in the enjoyment of their privileges, to 
permit the free transit of their goods, to restore the factories 
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and laundered property, and to permit the Company to establish 
a mint and fortify Oalontta. 

The next important event in the history of the English -was 
the capture of Ohandemagore on 23rd March 1767. This -ffill 
be described later, and here it trill suffice to say that Nanda 
Kumir, who was then acting as Govemor of Hooghly, had been 
ordered to move to the assistanoe of the Erenoh, but had 
apparently been bribed and did nothing. Nanda Enm&r was not 
confirmed, but displaced by Sheikh AmimllS, to whom Olive wrote 
in June 1767, saying that he was marching to Murdiidsbad 
and would destroy the town, if the Fmijd&r interfered with his 
march, or opposed the passage of boats or supplies. The 
lanjddr meekly yielded, and on the 13th June the English 
army went past Ohinsura, both by river and land, on their 
eventful march to the battle of Flassey. 

In 1769 war broke out between the Dutch and English. 
Mir Jafar, the new Nawab, intrigued with the' Dutch, who had 
grown jedous of the increasing power of the British Company. 
This brought on the last battle between Europeans in "W^est Bengal, 
which took place on the Hooghly river at Melancholy Point and 
on IftTid at Bedairah, the Dutch, as already related, being signally 
defeated. EinaUy, by the treaty signed by Mir Kasim Ali in 
September 1759, the Hooghly district was placed under the East 
India Company. 

The Danidi East India Company war formed in 1612, and 
their first settlement was at Tranquebar in the Tanjore district. 
Thflir first venture, like the second Portuguese venture in the Bay 
of Bengal, ended in the wreck of their vessel Its captain. 
Crape, made his way from the Coromandel Coast to the court of 
the King of Tanjore, from whom he obtained a grant of land. 
Here a fort, the ‘ Dansboig,’ was built in 1620, but four years 
later it became the property of the King of Denmark, to whom 
tile Company owed money.* Before 1633 the Danes must have 
made their way further up the Bay, for a passage in Bruton’s 
Joufnalf of that year refers to the passes granted by the Danes, 
Dutch andEngli^ to vessels trading on the coast of Orissa. 
Their first factory in Bengal was established atBalssore, som e 
time after 1636, according to Valter Cl8V6ll.$ It remained 
their chief factory till 1643 OT 1644* when they became involved 
in a quarrel with the Governor of Balasore, Malik Beg, who, it 
is said, poisoned the Danes, seized their goods, and domnlMbci 

* OueHter Taty'ore (1906), p. 2S8. 
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their faotoiy. The Danes declared war, hat, having neither a fleet 
nor an aimj, could doHttle, the som total of their accomplishments 
in 32 years being the captore of 80 Moorish vessels. In -1674 
the arrival of a ship of 16 guns and one sloop enabled them to 
seise five vessels in the Balasore Beads. I hereupon the Governor, 
Malik K&sim, promised to give them the same trading privileges 
as the English, to build a factory for them at Balasore, and to 
pay them Us 6,000 to Bs. 6,000 for their expenses On receiving 
this promise, the Danes gave up the vessels they had seized ; but 
as soon as their Commodore, with five or six men, went into the 
town and paid a visit to the Governor, the latter detained them, 
saying that, unless confirmed by the Nawab, the agreement could 
not be carried out. In 1676, Wilk Wygbert, another Com- 
modore, came to Balasore in a ship, went up to Hooghly in a 
sloop, and thence by budgerow to Dacca. Here, at an outlay 
of Bs. 4,000 to Bs. 5,000, he got a plmrm&n from the Nawab, 
Shaista B^n, authorisiog the Danes to trade free of custom dues 
in Bengal and Orissa. Under this authority a fresh_ factory was 
started by the Danes at Balasore in 1676.* 

The Danes next set up another factory on the river Hooghly 
at Qondalpara in the south-east of what is now the French terri- 
tory of Chandernagore. A trace of this settlement still survives 
in the name given to a part of GondalpSra, viz., l)m,mdrddngd, 
the land of the Danes. It was not in existence in 1676 when 
Streynsham Master came up the Hooghly river, but it must have 
been started some time before the beginning of the 18th century, 
when Alexander Hamilton wrote There are several other 
villages on the river’s side on the way to Hooghly, but none 
remarkable till we come to the Danes’ Factory, wMch stands 
about four miles below Hooghly. But the poverty of the 
Danes has made them desert it, after having robbed the Mogul 
subjects of some of their shipping to keep themselves from 
fitarving.”t This factory is also mentioned by an “ adventurer”, 
who was given letters to “Monsore Attrope, governor of the 
Danes Factory at Gondulpaxa, ” which he visited in 1712.$ 
Another factory of the Danes is shovra in Yalentijn’s map 
(published in 1723;, on the east bank of the river opposite the mouth 

the river “ Bassandheti,” i.e., the Kini Dimodar, under the 
name Deense Logie, U., the Danish lodge. This factory is also 

• Thomas Bowrey, Countries round the JBay of Serial, pp. 181-90, Wygbert 
was visited at the Balasore factory by Streynsham Master on 2nd September and 
18 th December 1676. 

t A New Account qf the Xnst Indies, II, p< 19. 

X 0. B. Wilson, Burly Annals of the SnyUth in Beungal, Tol. I, p, 886, 
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mentioned by Hamilton “ A.t a little bebw the mouth of it, 
(the G'anga, ••s., the Eupnarayan), the Hanes have a thatoht 
House, but for what Eeasons they kept an house there, I never 
oould learn.” * A few years earlier, in 1700, Sir Edward little- 
ton noticed that the Danish assistants were supplied with wives 
from Europe, and did not marry natives.t 

The Danes abandoned their factories along the Hooghly in 
1714, as we learn from an entry in the Diary and Consultations 
Book of the Council at Eort WilHam. ‘‘There having been a 
difference between the Danes and the Moors’ Government for 
some time, on which the Danes have been forced to Leave their 
Factory, and have seized a Large Suratt Ship Laden with 
Sugar, Silk and other goods bound for Suratt, and belonging to 
Merchants there. They are now making the best of their way 
down the Eiver, to wait for what other Ships shall go out belong- 
ing to the Moors and then design for Trincombar.”$ The 
Mughal Governor of Hooghly having adked the Engliah to 
mediate, some letters were written by William Hedges and his 
Council to Mr. Attrup, “ Chief for Aifaits of the Eoyall Com- 
pany of Denmark.” Jafar Ehin, the Diwan, promised to make 
aggressors give the Danes full satisfaction for all the 
injuries done them and to reimburse them for all the charges 
they incurred in their defence, and farther promised that if they 
would remain two or three months in the river, he would secure 
them a royal phnrman. Attrup refused the overtures, and a 
subsequent letter from Madras shows that “the Danes’ prize 
taken from the Moors” arrived there in January 1715 and went 
on to Tranquebar.”^ 

In 1755 the Danes re-established themselves, having secured 
from All Yard! EEan, at a considerable cost, the grant of a 
settlement at Serampore. For this grant apparently they were 
naainly indebted to the good offices of Monsieur Law, the 
(Mef of the French factory at Cossimbazar, who wrote in 
his Memoirs The previous year (1755) had brought bim 
( Siraj-ud-daula) in a good deal of money owing to the business 
of establishing the Danes in Bengal. In fact, it was only by 
means of bis order that I managed to conclude this affair, 
and the Nawab Ali Yerdi EhSn let him have aU the profit.” 
■Eenault, the Governor of Chanden-agore, also claimed credit 
for their re-establidiment. "Whoever was entitled to the credit, 

* A New Account of the JBatt Indue, Vol. 11, p. 5. 

t Hedges* Diary, 11. p. 209. 

t C. B. Wilson, Early AnnaU of the Dnolieh in Bengal, Vol. 11, p, 199. 

§ C..B. Wilson, Bnrly AnnaU of the BnglUh in Bengal^ VoU II, pp. 199*208, 
215. 
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the Danes and had for some time heen on very good 

terms, for two years before this the Danes had been allowed 
to load and unload cargoes at Ghandemagore, where they were 
seized, and represented by an agent named Soetman.* Soetman 
was the first Governor of the new settlement and proceeded to tftVft 
possessioE on 7th October 1765, but the whole day was passed in 
disputes with the native offidals. Next day the DanMi flag 
was hoisted, and the settlement was loyally named Fredeiiks 
nagore after the King of Denmark, Frederick Y. 

Though the Danes had been allowed to settle at Serompore 
and to trade in Bengal, they were not permitted to fortify their 
settlement or keep up a ganison.t In spite of this, Siraj-ud-daula, 
when advancing on Calcutta in 1756, called on them, as well as 
the French and Dutch, to get their ‘ vessels of force ’ ready and 
attack the English from the river, while he delivered his assault 
by land. All three nations excused themselves on one pretext or 
another, the Danish Governor replying that he had neither 
horse, foot or guns, but was living in a miserable mud hut with 
only two or three servants.+ The plea was evidently not 
accepted, for the Nawab on his return from the capture of 
Calcutta, levied from the Danes a fine of Bs. 25,000, a large anm 
oonsideiing that they had then very little trade in Bengal, 
only one ship, the King of Denmark, having come from Tranque- 
bar all that year.§ When Chandemagore was taken by the 
English on 23rd March 1757, some of the French found refuge 
at Seiampore with the Danes,ll who evidently had not forgotten 
the help given them two years before. The EngHsh Govern- 
ment at Cdcutta took umbrage at this. To mark their resentment, 
the Council stopped the passage of the King of Denmaik in 
January 1759, and refused the Danes the loan of four cannon 
and some ammunition next year. There was a more serious 

quarrel in 1763. Some British sepoys were charged with assault- 
ing some Danish peons and were sentenced to 25 lagting each. 
The British, thereupon, invested Serampore, but withdrew on 
receiving an apology.lT 

The decline of Danislntrade continued for a few years later, as 
may be gathered from the account given by Stavorinus in October 
1769 :— *• Going down fyom Chinsura) I landed at Serampore, 

• J. U. Manliinan, Votet o» iha Bight Bank o/the EoogUg, Calcutta Ke»Iew 
1845. ’ 

t Bengal in 17B6-&7, 23. 

t Bengal in 1756-S7. l.'S. 

I Bengal in 1756-^ I, 8C6-7. 11,70. 

H Bengal in 1760-67 11, 208, 111,264, 

T SeUdiaM, 
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vliere the Danes have a faotoiy ; this is the most inoonsidexahle 
Enit^ean establishment on the GfaDges, oonsisting only, besides 
the village oocnpied by the natives, in a few houses inhabited by 
Europeans. Their trade is of very little importance.”* It soon 
revived. The servants of the East Lidia Company, not being 
allowed to remit their savings by bills on the Directors, had 
to make their remittances through foreign factories. Moreover, 
England was at war with the United States, France and Holland ; 
and to escape the enemies’ privateers and men of-war, the EngUdi 
sent their goods home in the neutral vessds of the Danes. ” No 
fewer than twenty-two ships, mostly of three masts, and amount- 
ing in the aggregate to more than 10,000 tons, cleared out from 
the port in the ^ort space of nine month8.”t These were the 
golden days of Serampore. Factors who drew pay of only Es. 200 
a month drunk champagne at Bs. 80 a dozen, and in a fevv 
years returned home with huge fortunes! These too were the 
days in which the town became famous in the Christiaa world as 
the headquarters of the Baptist misdonaries ; for in 1799 
'M'B.TR'hTna.n, Ward and two other missonaries came to Serampore, 
where they were soon joined by Carey. 

In 1801, hostilities having been resumed with Denmark, Seram- 
pore was seized by the British, but was restored next year on the 
conclusion of the Peace of Amiens. The Danish trade after this 
continued to flourish, as the Bay swarmed with French privateers, 
and the Calcutta merchants were only too eager to ship their goods 
in neutral bottoms under the Danish flag. In 1808, however, war 
-with Denmark having been again dedared, Lord Minto, the then 
GK>vernor-G-enersd, sent a detachment of British troops to capture 
the town, while hie son, who was in command of the frigate 
Modtite, took the Danidi diips lying in the river. Serampore 
was then administered by the Judge^Magistrate or Hooghly until 
1815, when it viras restored to the Danes on the oondosion 
of the Peace of Kiel. Though the Danes recovered the town, they 
did not regain their trade. A shoal had formed in front of the 
town and their goods were ousted by British competition. 
Between 1816 and 1845 only one vessel visited the port, while in 
1813-14 the total revenue was only Es. 13,231 1 

The decadence of Serampore at this time is clearly shovm 
by the account of Bidic^ Heber, who visited it in December 
1823. The settlement, he said, had grievously declined since it 

* Vtiyi$gei to tho JEait Indiesg 1, 121 . 

t J. C. Marsbman, on the Bight Bank qfthe Eooghlg^ Calcutta Beview, 

(1845). 

% Hamilton’s Mindoatan (1820), V6L 1, 
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wafi taken by the Biitisli, and all the moie beoauae, 'wben it was 
xestored, the Danidi GoTemment had not stipulated for the coati- 
nnanoe of a grant of 200 chests of opium yearly, which the East 
India Company had previously supplied at cost price The 
revenue did not meet current expenses, and the Government had 
been utterly unable to relieve the suffering recently caused by an 
inundation. Bishop Heber, however, admired, the place— “a 
handsome place, kept beautifully clean, and looking more like an 
European town than Calcutta.” He also admired the vigour 
of the administration of the Governor, Colonel Krefting, a fine old 
veteran who had been in Bengal for) over 40 years. “During 
the late inundation he was called on for more vigorous measures 
than usual, since a numerous band of ‘Deceits’ or river pirates, 
trusting to the general confusion and apparently defenceless 
state of the place, attacked his little kingdom, and began to bum 
and pillage with all the horrors which attend such inroads in 
this country. The Colonel took the field at the head of his dozen 
Sepoys, his silver-stid:s, policemen, and sundry volunteers, to the 
amount of perhaps thirty, HUed some of the ruffians, and took 
several prisoners, whom he hanged next morning.” At that time a 
number of persons appear to have been attracted by the cheapness 
of living in Serampore, and it was also an asylum for debtors. 
In 1830 the right to dielter debtors was given up by the 
Danes, and this concession stiU further diminished its resources, 
though the frontier duty (called a double duty), which stifled 
trade with the interior, was abolished. 

Eventually, by a treaty concluded on 22nd Eebruaty 1846, 
the T^ing of Denmark transferred Serampore with Tranq^uebar to 
the British for 12^ lakhs. The treaty specified that the settle- 
ment transferred was the town of Erederiksnagore or Serampore, 
comprising 60 bighax, and the districts of Serumpore, Akna and 
Fearapore, for which districts an annual sum of Bs. 1,601 was to 
be paid to the zamindars of SheeraphuH. It was farther stated that 
it contained the following public property, viz., the Government 
House, Secretary's house. ai d offices, oouit-house with jail annexed, 
the Danish Church, a bazar, two small guard-houses on the river 
bank, a canal, pubHo roods and bridges * Batifioations of the 
treaty were exchanged on 6th October, and the place was made 
over to the English on 11th October 1^6. 

The following Danish Governors can be traced:— Soetman 
(1765-66), Ziegenbalk or ZaegenbaJg (1768-69), Demarbhez 


* Calcutta BeTiew, 1846, page 496-6 ; Ciawfoid, Britf SUiotg, page 64.; 
To^bee, ShtUb, page 164. 
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(1763-64), Odonel Bie (1789-1805), Colonel Jacob Krefting 
(1805-08, 1815—28), J. S. HoMenberg (1828—33', Colonel 
Bebling (1 836), who was subsequently GoTernor of Tranquebar 
and P. Hansen (1836— 45; Colonel Crawford giyes as the last 
Governor one lindeman (1842-45,, but the Bengal and Agra 
Gazetteer of 1841 shows the Hon’ble P. Hansen as Governor, 
and the latter signed the treaty of 22nd February 1845, which 
distinctly refers to him as “Peter Hansen, Councillor of State, 
Governor of His Danish Majesty s Possessions in India, Enight of 
the Order of Dannebn^.” 'I’he certificate of exchange was signed 
by L. linhaid, who was Judge and Magistrate in 1841. 

According to the Finglish factory records, the first settle- 
ment of the French in Bengal was made at Hooghly and was the 
result of an accident. In a letter to the Court of Directors, 
dated Ralasore, the 28th December 1674, Walter Clavell the 
English Company's chief representative in the Bay, reported 
that in the preceding year a ^p of the French King’s, named 
the FI flsetj, while returning to St. Thomd, was separated from the 
rest of the squadron sent by the Viceroy (M. De la Haye) owing 
to foul weather. Not being able to make Coromandel, she came 
to the Balasore Eoads, where she was surprised and taken by three 
Dutch merchantmen bound for Hooghly They ‘ had the confidence 
to bring her up to Hooghly before their one iaccory and several 
specious pretences were made that the ship should be taken from 
the Dutch and redelivered to the French, to which purpose the 
Governor of Balasore persuaded some of the French to complain 
personally at Dacca. The upshot was that the Dutch were fain to 
buy the prize of the Moors, and the French were sent away with 
good words and liberty to build factories and carry on trade in 
what part of Bengal they would. '• In Hugly they made a small 
house neere the Dutch Factory, from which the Dutch by their 
application and present to the Moores, have routed them; and 
they thereupon pretendedly, but really becai'se they can borrow 
no more money, have lately left Hugly, and are intended for 
the Coast in an open boats, and taking a long farewell of Beiigala, 
where they are indebted about Eupees 8,000.”* 

As the doop Fltmiiig left St. Thome in April 1673, the French- 
men presumably were brought to Hoogbly towards the dose of that 
year, and after allowing for their journey to and from Dacca, they 
in all probability built their ‘ smaU house ’ at Hooghly about 1674. 


♦ 1 111 *111118 Bowrdy, «^c, 1905, quoting (in p. 69, note 3) JFactwy 

Seeardi, HngU, Ko. ^p* 22 f ; cf, Delestre, delation du Journal vovaue faii 
amt Met Ormidlti, (1677), p. 185. 
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It is this house evidentlj which is aUaded to hj the EnglMi Agent 
Strejnidiam Master [under date 13th September 1676 Less 
than 2 miles diort of Hugly we passed by the Dutch Garden, and 
a little further by a large spot of ground which the Erenoh had 
laid out in a factory, the gate to which was standing, but was now 
in the possession of the Dutch. Uven we came by the Dutch 
factory.”* * * § From this description it appears that the factory 
was in the extreme north of the modem Ghandernagore, just south 
of Ohinsura. It also appears that the French did not leave Bengal 
altogether, when they abandoned their settlement, for Master, 
writing on 23rd September 1676, noted that at Oossimbazar he 
passed by the spot of ground allotted to the Frenoh.t 

It is not certain when Ghandernagore was reoooupied by the 
French. The common tradition is that permission to erect a factory 
here was granted to the French in 1688 by a pmrmSn of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb obtained during the rebellion of Subha. 
Singh in 1696-97.+ The Dutch, French and English, it is said, 
hired soldiers and requested permission to put their factories into 
a state of defence. I^e Naw&b Ibrahim Ehan gave them a 
general authority to provide for their own safety ; and acting on 
this, they raised walls with bastions round their factories. In this 
way Fo]^ Gustavus at Ghinsura, Fort Orleans at Ghandernagore, 
and Fort William at Calcutta are said to have been bnilt.§ In 
1701 Ghandernagore was placed under the authority of the 
Governor of Pondicherry. For many years the French trade 
langui^ed, as may be gathered from the remark made by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, in the beginning of the 18th century, that the 
French had a factory at Ghandernagore with a few families living 
near it, but not mudh trade for want of money,|| and “ a pretty 
Uttle church to hear mass in, which is the chief business of the 
French in Bengal.” 

In 1731 Joseph Franooix Dupleix was appointed Intendant of 
Ghandernagore, and during the ten years in which he held that 
office he transformed the place. According to Mr. E. Sterling, 
OoEector of Hooghly — “ Ghandernagore under his able government 
became the astonyuuent and envy of its neighbours. Money 


• Hedges’ Diary, II, 238. 

t I>iary of St. ]^ter, ].&, Thomas Bowrey, Oouatriet, ate., p. 218, note 2. 

i Mr. E. Sterling, Collector of Hooghl.T, states in a letter dated 29tb July 
1812, that this permission was obtained through a Persian named Macaiah. 
Probably he refers to Marcsr, an Armenian merchant, who built a church at 
Chinsnra in 1696, or to his son, who died at Hooghly in 1697. 

§ Stewart, Btstory, p. 207. Fort Onstams, however, bad walls before 1665. 

II Oroee, A ISTew Aeeotiat of fie Bout ihdtM, I, 812, 816. 
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poured in from eveiy quarter. Kew and surprising sources of oom- 
meroial wealth were opened, and vast designs of wealth emanated 
from this one man, in whom the most unlimited confidence was 
placed. His measures enriched individuals, while his policy exten> 
ded the reputation of his nation. Never perhaps did the glory of 
the French and their prosperity acquire a more extended field than 
in this oobny on the hank of the Ganges.”* So also MaUeson 
writes:— “From the period of its first occupation to the time 
when Dupleix assumed the Intendantship, Ohandemagore had 
been regarded as a settlement of very minor importance. Starved 
by the parent Company in Paris, it had been unable, partly from 
want of means, and partly also from the want of enterprise on the 
part of the settlers, to carry on any large commercial operations. 
Lodges, or commercial posts, dependent upon Ghandamagore, had 
also been established at Gossimbajsar, Jongdia, Dacca, Balasore and 
Patna. But their operations were of small estent. The long 
stint of money on the part of the Company of the Indies had had, 
beddes, a most pernicious efiect upon the several intendants and 
their subordinates. The stagnation attendant upon poverty had 
lasted so long, that it had demoralized the community. The 
members of it had even come to regard stagnation as the natural 
order of things. The place itself bore evidence to the same efieot. 
It had a ruined and forlorn appearance ; its silent walls were 
overgrown with jungle; and whilst the swift stream of the 
Hoogbly oartied past it eastern merchandise intended for the 
rivals who were converting the mud huts of Sutanuti into the 
substantial warehouses of old Calcutta, the landing places of 
Ghandemagore were comparatively deserted. 

“ To govern a settlement thus fallen into a state of passive and 
assenting decrepitude, Dupleix was deputed in 1731. He saw, 
almost at a glance, the capal^ties of the place, and, conscious of 
his own abilities, having tried and proved at Pondicherry his 
ideas regarding the power of trade, he felt that the ta^ of 
restoring Chandernagore, would, under his system, be comparati- 
vely easy. He at once set in action the large fortune he 
aocumulated, and induced others to join in the venture. He 
bought ships, freighted cargoes, opened oommunications with the 
interior, attracted native merchants to the town. Chandernagore 
soon felt the effect of her master’s hand. Even the subordinates 
whom he found there, recovering, under the infiuenoe of his 
e*ample,[from their supineness, begged to be allowed to j'oin in the 

• letter of Mr. £. SterUng, Collector of HoogWy, dated 29th July 1842. 1. c. 
ToynWe fitetcA.p. U. 
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trade. Dapleix luid room for a]L To some he advanoed mcme j, 
others he took into partnership, all he enoonraged. He had not 
oooapied the Intendantship four jears, when, in place of the half- 
dozen country-boats which, on his arrival, were lying unemployed 
at the landing-place, he had at sea thirty or forty ships, a number 
which increased before his departure to seventy-two, engaged in 
conveying the merchandise of Bengal to Surat, to Jedda, to 
Mocha, to Bussora, and to China. Hor did he neglect the inland 
trade. He established commercial relations with some of the 
principal cities in the interior, and even opened communications 
with Tibet. Under such a system, Chandemagore ^edily 
recovered from its forlorn condition. From having been the most 
inconsiderable, it became, in a few years, the most important and 
flourishing of the European settlements in Bengal.”* 

After the departure of Dupleix on transfer to Pondicheny 
(1741), the Maratha raids, the unsettled condition of the country, 
want of funds and lack of vigour on the part of his successors, 
all combined to reduce the trade of the French in Bengal. 
There is ample proof of its decline. For instance, M. Renault, 
the Governor of Chandemagore, in a letter to Dupleis dated 
30th September 1757, stated that when he took charge of the 
factory (in 1754 P), it was in debt to the extent of 26 or 27 lakhs, 
but that by exerdsiDg his personal credit he managed to seiui back 
the next year three ships laden with rich oargoest. Again, in a 
letter of (lie Dutch Council at Hooghly to their Supreme Council 
at Batavia, dated 24th November 1756, it is said that the French 
“have done no business these last few years and in another 
letter to the Assembly in Holland, dated 2nd January 1757, they 
wrote that “what the French are about' to send by Pandichery and 
the Danes by Tranquebara, will be of but trifling importance.! ” 

In 1756, when war threatened to break out between the 
French and the Enghrii, the European garrison at Chandemagore 
numbered only 112 ofSoers and men. The French attempted to 
finish one of the bastions of Fort Orleans which had been begunin 
All Yardi’s time (1750); while the English on their part began to 
clear out the Maratha ditch and repair the fortifications close to 
Fort William. Thereupon Srr&j-ud-daula sent orders to both to 
demohsh the works. The French Agent, M. Law, persuaded the 
Nawib that they were merely repairing bid works ; but the 

* G. UaUeioa. Tk» Site of tie SV'enei JPower it India, Cslcatts Aeriftw, 
1S66. 

t Sengatin mS-BT, III, 26*, 
t 2d., 1, 807. 
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•Rn gliHli Agent at Calcutta, Mr. Drake, sent a reply, which, the 
Navrtkh chose to regard as offensiTe and impertinent.* As is well 
known, the rapture with the English ended in the capture of 
Calcutta and the massacre of the Black Hole. Both Sir&j-ud-dauU 
and the Eug Hah applied for help to the Erenoh, who declined to 
side with either party, hut offered to shelter the English in their 
fort. While on his march to Calcutta, the Nawah forcibly took 
the French boats to transport his men across the Q-anges, and on 
his return he levied from them a fine of Es. 3,40,000.t This 
anm they paid on receiving three lakhs sent from France by the 
Company in the ship liaint Contett.% 

In December 1756 news came that war had been declared 
between France and England. Two French Deputies visited 
Calcutta on the 4th January 1757 and asked Admiral Watson his 
intentions regarding neutrality. The Admird offered them an 
aUiance, offensive and defensive, against the Hawab. This they 
declined, on which the Admiral replied that he would be “ forced 
to try his luck.*' Next month the Nawab concluded a treaty with 
the English, and on his way back past Ohanderaagore,sent friendly 
messages to M. Eenault, repaid him one lakh out of the fine he 
had levied, granted the French a paric&na with all the privileges 
allowed to the British, and even offered them the town of HoogHy 
if they would ally themselves with him. The French took the 
money, but declined the alKanoe. The English believed, however, 
that they had a secret aUianoe with Siraj-ud-daula and determined 
to crush the French before attacking the Nawab. Futile negotia- 
tions followed, and the English, having received reinforcements, 
resolved to declare war. On 11th March Olive charged the French 
with Weltering British deserters, and next day marched to within 
2 miles of Ghandemagore, sending a summons to M. Eenault to 
surrender, to which the latter sent no reply. On the 14th, Olive 
read out the declaration of war and began the siege. 

The fort was ill-prepared for an attack, being short in men, 
guns, ammunition and engineering officers, while the area to be 
defended was large. M. Eenault could muster with great difficulty 
237 soldiers (including 45 pensioners and sick), 120 sailors, 70 
half-castes and private Europeans, 100 civilian^ 167 sepoys and 
100 topaases, in all 794 men. After the loss of their outposts, the 
French withdrew into the fort and made a gallant defence, repul- 
sing several attacks. On the river side the French had blocked 
the channel with four ships and a hulL Admiral Watson 

• Sengia in 1756-^1, HI, 166. 

t in 1756-57, 1, 210. 

t Bengallin mO-W, HI, 268. 
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up to help in the attaok, mth a fleet oonsistiiig of the Kent, the 
Tiger and the Salisburg, with the Bridgewater and the Kingfisher, 
On the 23rd they moved through the sonken ships, along haoys 
oarefoUy laid the previons day; and at ahont 7 a.m. the Tiger and 
the Kent took up their position opposite the north-east and south- 
east bastions. Then ensued a sharp but short cannonade between 
the ships and the fort batteries, while Olive’s troops attacked from 
the land side. The Kent was so terribly damaged as to be nnfit for 
sea again, and the Salkburg was almost as bad ; but the fort bas- 
tions were completely breached, and the French gunners were 
almost all killed. Consequently, M. BenauU at about 9-30 a.h. 
hoisted the white flag. Articles of capitulation were agreed upon, 
andweresignedby Admirals Watson and Pocook, and also by 
GHve, after some objections on Admiral Watson’s part to dive 
being associated with him. A number of the French escaped to 
Serampore and Ghinsura, and some joined M. Law at Gossimbazar. 
The rest were allowed parole, but eventually, on the ground of 
having broken their parole, were imprisoned in Calcutta.* The 
capture of Ghandemagore was of immense importance to the 
British both by cleariDg the way for the final settlement with the 
Nawab and also by providing them with a laage supply of guns 
and ammunitiou ; the loot alone is said to have been sold for 
£130,000. 

In 1765 Ghandemagore was restored to the French represented 
by John Law of Lauiiston, Gommandant of the French establish- 
ment in the East Indies It was restored in accordance with a 
trealy between Great Britain, France and Spain concluded at 
Palis in 1763, which contained the proviso that the French 
engaged “ not to erect fortifications, or to keep troops, in any part 
of the Soubah of Bengal” (Article XI) t. The English were 
strict on this point, and Stavorinus (1769-70) relates how M. 
Chevalier, the French Governor, who had caused a deep ditch to be 
dug round the town, was forced to have it filled up by an EngUsh 
engineer aided by 800 sepoys, J The French were, however, 
allowed to keep a certain small number of guns for saluting, and 
to hoist their flag over their faotory,J 

Late in 1768, or early in 1769, the French appear to have had 
a quarrel with the NawSb, in which they certainly came off worst. 
It is described as follows by Colonel Pearse in a letter dated 23zd 


* Bengal in 1755-57, II, 312. The French had 40 killed and 70 vonnded, the 
British 82 killed and 99 wounded (Admiral Watson’s letter dated the 81st March 
1767). 

t Grose, 11, 477-8. 
t Voyages, I, 629-80, III, 70. 
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Fetraary 1769 : The Erendi had shipped off a great deal of 
money j and order was issued forbidding that any ^ould be sent off 
from the oonntry. The Nabob of Bengal, or Patna, I do not know 
•which, though I belieTe the former, ordered his peoDs to surround 
Ghandemagore till it should be re-landed. The French Bred on 
t.TiAm from the ship, by which many were killed and wounded ; the 
consequence was the destruction of the to'wn. The Nabob’s people 
pulled down the houses and laid every thing in mins. Monsieur 
Chevalier -vreote to the Governor of Fort William, desiring that 
the neutrality which subsisted between the two nations might 
continue (for he was determined to march against the Nabob), and 
that the ship might not be molested. He was answered, that if 
she attempted to pass, she would be fired on by the guns of the 
Fort. The Nabob having demanded our assistance, the ship was 
afterwards seized, but I hear since that she is gone. The Nabob 
has ordered all the French down ; trade is entirely stopped, which 
may perhaps end in trouble.”* * * § 

In 1778, on the outbreak of wax in Europe, the English again 
occupied Ghandemagore. Colonel Dow quietly invested the to'wn, 
and then set out with a company of sepoys to Ghiretti in search 
of the Governor Chevalier. His wife pretended he was ill, and 
Dow found that he had escaped, the Commandant, Hanquart, 
handing over the town in his absence.t The English, however, 
■withdrew on the conclusion of peace in 1783. 

During the French Revolution the citizens of Chandemagore 
shared in the republican fervour of their countrymen. The 
Governor fled to his country house at Ghiretti, but ■was brought back 
to the to'wn by an excited mob, which wished to copy the Patisiaas’ 
march to Versailles. There he was kept a captive for some time in 
spate of the demands made by Lord Cornwallis for his release. 
Eventually, it was decided to send the royalists in chains to the Ide 
of France, but Cornwallis stopped the brig on which they were 
shipped while on its way down the Hooghly and released the 
oaptives.$ According to another account, the Governor ■was 
refused admission to the town, and seeing no hope of any change 
in the' sentiments of the repubHcans, withdrew to Ci^outta and 
thence to Pondicherry. § In June 1793, during the "war following 
the revolution, Chandemagore was reoccupied by the English 
without opposition, and was administered by a qtecial officer, 


• Satl and FmmO, July 1908, p.p. 811-12. 

t Letter from Ool. Dow, Swgail Patt and Preunt, Jvij 1908 pp. 891-92. 

X IMtt 0 » tit tigit lani of fit SoogMg, Calcnlta Beriew, 1845 j OSowfer- 
aogort, CaL Ber. 1899. 

§ Selectums Oaltutia ffateflt under date 18th Oeteher 1792. 
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Mr. Eioliaxd Biich. It was restored by the Treaty of ATYiinng {q 
1802, only to be seized again a few months later on the resomp- 
tion of hostilities. It was then administered by the Judge- 
Magistrate of Hooghly, and was finally made over to the Ihrenoh in 
1816, after having been almost nninterraptedly in 'Rritiah possession 
for 23 years. While under the British Government, Ohandemagore, 
as well as Chinsura and Serampore, is said to have swarmed 
with receivers of stolen goods, cheats, swindlers and fTaTiilnlATif , 
pawnbrokers.* * * § When Bishop Heber visited it in 1823, “the 
streets presented a remarkable picture of solitude and desolation”, 
and the Bishop saw “ no boats loading or unloading at the ^uay, 
no porters with burdens in the streets, no carts, no market people, 
and in fact only a small native bazar and a few dismal-looking 
European shops.” 

The PrussiaDS were another European nation that effected Thb 
a settlement in this district. This settlement was indirectly due 
to the enterprise of Etederiok the Great, who having gained 
posseession of East Friesland in 1744, endeavoured to convert its 
capital, Embden, into a great northern port. With this object he 
founded, in 1753, the Hengalische Eandels-Oestlhchaft (dso known 
as the Bengal Company of Embden, the Embden East India 
Company, and the Prussian Asiatic Company) . The Prussians had 
obviously some difficoltiesto face before gaining a footing in Bengal- 
“If the Germans come here,” the Naw&b wrote to the Engliab, 

“ it will be very bad for all the Europeans, but for you worst of 
all, and you will afterwards repent it; and I sball be obliged to 
stop aU your trade and business . ...Therefore take care that these 
German ships do not come.” “ God forbid that they should 
come,” was the pious response of the President of the ETigliah 
Council, “but should this be the case, I am in hopes they will be 
either sunk, broke, or destroyed.”t StiU, the Prussians appear to 
have establidied themselves in the district “three or four years” 
before 1756, t on the same terms as those allowed to the Danes, 
viz., they might carry on their trade on payment of custom 
duties and hire houses for themselves and warehouses for their 
goods, but not erect fortifications or keep gatiisons.§ Their 
factory appears to have been a mile south of Fort Orleans at 
(^ndemagore,ll and had gardens attached to it, which are several 
times referred to as the Prussian gardens. 

* fimilton’i SiHiosfan (1820). 

t Impetied ChuutUer of Itiiia, II, 167. 

tBengai»17B6-B7,l,m, 

§ Sms<a i» 17B6-B7, 1, 117 j II, 17, 28. 

II Jh. II,28(^807|ni,68,64. 
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The year 1756 iros a disastioas one for the Frosdans. In 
tTnne Sii§]‘-ad-danU extorted Bs. 5,000 from them. In August 
their only ship, the Prime Eenry of Pruisio, was wrecked while 
entering the Qanges, owing to the misconduct of an English pilot 
Hendxiok Walters,* whom tlie Board dismissed for his oardessness ; 
while the supercargoes invested the money they had brought out, 
to the extent of Bs. 2,50,000, with the English for homeward 
trade.t Their position was, in fact, so bad that Mr. John Toung, 
the Chief of the Prussian factory, seeing himself “detested, 
desi^ and not knowing how to support himself with honour” 
withdrew to the English with merchandise worth Bs. S0,000.t 
After these losses, what little trade they had dwindled still 
further owing to the rivalry of the other European companies. 
Their pilots refused to serve the Prussian ships, and a letter from 
the English Court of Directors, dated 25th March 1757, absolutely 
forbade the Company’s servants to have any dealings with them 
or give them any assistance in their mercantile afiairs, though 
if their ships wanted water, provisions or real necessaries, they 
might be supplied ‘in accordance with the custom of nations in 
amity one with the other.’ The Company was soon afterwards 
wound up ; and the Proceedings of Calcutta, dated 2l8t August 
1760, record a letter from John Toung, dated London, 18th July 
1759, requesting the English to take possession of aU the effects 

The Flemish also for a short time carried on trade in the 
district. The merchants of Ostend, Antwerp, and other towns in 
Flanders and Brabant appear to have endeavoured to get some share 
in the trade with the East Indies early in the 18th century, for 
in 1720, and again in 1721, they sent six ships, of which one was 
oonrigned to Bengal; their principal station was at Ooblom 
on the coast of CoromandeL In 1722 the Ostend Company was 
formed, and a year later it had founded and lost a settlement on 
the Hooghly. Of this there is an interesting account in the 
Btyd««-g-Satew, which however confounds the Flemish with the 
Danes. “ They had,” it states, “no factory in Bengal and carried 
on commercial transactions through the agency of the French; ” 
but with the assistance of the latter obtained permission from the 
NawSb, Murshid Kuli Khan, to build a factory at BtoMbasar 
on the eastern bank of the Hooghly, and set to work to erect a 
strong building. The European nations feared their rivalry, for 

* Seagal w 1, 214, 806-7} II, 79. 

t J». II, 79. 

t Do. n,l79;«fl,62,194. 

§ Long’s SeUdionfe 
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“ placing obliquely the cap oi yaniiy on the head of pride, they 
bragged they would sell woollen-stufEs, velvet, and BLlk>Btu& at 
the rate of gunny-doth.” The other Eoropeans accordingly 
intrigued against them, and having gained over the Faujd&r of 
Hooghly, got him to induce the NawSb to order the closure of the 
factory. The Danes defied the Mughals, mounted cannon, and 
with the help of the French prepared for resistance. The 
Vaujdar of Hooghly then sent a force under his Deputy Mir Jafar 
(apparently the subsequent Nawab of Bengtd), which cut off there 
supplies. Though the Indian servants all fled, and he had only 
13 men left, who were, moreover, reduced to starvation, the Chief 
stiU offered a deq)erate resistance. At last, he hnd his atm 
shattered by a cannon-ball, and “ was obliged, in consequence, 
at dead of night, to scuttle out of the factory, and, embarking 
on board a vessel, he set sail for his own native country. iN'ezt 
morning, the factory was captured ; but save and except some 
cannon-balls, nothing of vulue was found.” The gateway and 
tower were then razed to the ground and Mir Jafar returned 
in triumph to Hooghly.* 

The capture of the factory took place according to Alexander 
Hamilton in 1723, and this date is probably correct, for Hamilton’s 
work (A Ap w Aecomt of the East Indiee) was puldidied in 1727, being 
republished in 1744. It is also confirmed by two other facts, m., 
(1) the whole transaction is ascribed by the Eij/dsu-s-Sal&tfn to the 
^e of Murshid Euli Eh&n, who died in 1725, and (2) the Ostend 
Company had its charter suspended in 1727, smd was suppressed 
in 1731. Stewart sAds some interesting details as to the attempts 
of the Flemish to tap the trade of Bengal. According to his ac- 
count, the first ship sent by the Company to Bengal, the Emperor 
Charlee, which mounted 30 guns, was lost in going up the Ganges. 
The greater part of her cargo was, however, saved ; and the offi- 
cers and crew took possession of B&nHbazar, and erected tempo- 
rary houses. In the two foEowing years, three diips, of a larger 
size than the first, arrived in Bengal, and completely established 
the Ostend trade in that province ; and as they undersold the other 
Europeans in various articles, their factory quickly rose in estima- 
tion. At first, the factors resided in houses constructed of tnafa 
and bamboos ; but they afterwards bmlt brick dweUings, and 
surrounded theirfaotory with a wall, having bastions at the angles : 
they also out a ditch, communicating with the river, of su^ a 
depth as to' admit sloops of considerable burthen. 

^ _ 

* pp. 276-8« Hamilton states that after being forced to 

quit their factory the Flemish foiin<i protection with the French at Chandernagore. 
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SteTMirfc then mentions the suspension of the oharter,and says 
that, notmthstanding this prohibition, the private merchants 
ocoasionallj sent out ships to India ; and, as the agent of the 
head of the factory in Bengal was a person of great activity and 
determination, he continued to famish them with cargoes. This 
traffic, although carried on clandestinely, could not escape the 
notice of the Dutch and English, the latter of whom sent a 
squadron, under the command of Captain Gtosfiight of the ship 
Fordwkh, to blockade the river Ganges. The Commodore sailed up 
the river ; and having obtained inteUigenoe that two Ostend 
ships were anchored between Calcutta and BanMbazar, despatched 
two of his squadron to take them. On the first shot being fired, 
the Saint Theresa, the smallest of the Ostend ships, stru<^ her 
colours, was immediately taken possession of, and carried to 
Calcutta ; but the other slipped her cable, and took shelter 
under the guns of B&nkibazar factory, whither it was not deemed 
expedient to follow her ; and she afterwards had the good fortune 
to escape. Stewart then proceeds to give substantially the same 
account of the capture of ^e fort as that given above, but ascribes 
it to 1633.* 

The Flemish appear not to have given up all hope of sharing 
in the trade of Bengal even after this reverse, for isolated fac- 
tors are mentioned as being in existence at Bankibazar as 
late as 1744.t M. Law in a letter written in 1756 refers to 
“the affair of the Ostend Company in 1744 ;”+ and there is a 
curious reference in the MS. Bengal Consultations for 14th 
October 1744 (communicated by Mr. J. S. Cotton) showing that 
tho' Ostenders were then again expelled from Bankibazar. ^ia is 
presnmably the ocouirence referred to by Orme, who says, with 
a slight difference as to the date, that Ali Tardi Trbfi.n, ‘ in the 
year 1748, on some contempt of his authority, attacked and drove 
the factors of the Ostend Company out of the river of Hughly.'§ 
The mixing up of the dates of the fiarst and second expulsion of 
'the Ostenders has apparently caused some confusion in different 
accounts of thtir settlements ; and there has been also some con- 
fution about the nationality of the merchant adventurers who 
held Bankibazar. The £iyaz«-s-8alaiiti, for instance, ascribes the 
establishment and defence of the factory to the Danes. Stewart, 
after giving a full ^unt of the formation of the Ostend Com- 
pany and of the installation of their officers and agents at 

• Stewwt, Biitors of Bengal (1847) pp. £68-6. 
t Imperial Gazetteer India, Vol. II, p. 46& 
t Bengal in tm^7, m. m. 

§ Orme'i Mistorg, II, 4S. 
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BanHbazar, calls it the German factory and its defenders Germans. 

Mj. Bill also in Bengalin 1766-57, though he refers to BanH- 
bazar as being held by the servants of the Ostend Company, enters 
it in his Index as ‘the Emden Company or Frussian settlement’, 
and speaks of its defence by the ‘Emdeners’.* 

In concluding this sketch of the early European settlements Tnevi. 
mention may be made of the native names given to them and to 
the nations which held them. The Portuguese were called 
Firingis (from Frank), their quarters Firingi-tola, and their soldi- 
ers “topasses”, either from top a gun or from topi a hat The Dutch 
were called Olmidas from BEollandois ; the French Farisi and 
their settlement FarStdangd from Fran^ais ; the EngHtii 
Angres or Ingret from Anglais, or English, and the Danes Bm- 
mdr and their settlement Binmar-danga from Denmark. 


* Bmg<Ai» i7B6~B7, T, xxx, Hxvij III, 210 (foot-note). 
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THE PEOPLE. 

In 1872, wlifiD the first oeusas of Bengal was taken, the popu- 
lation of the district as now constituted* was returned at 1,119,631. 
It decreased to 974,992 in 1881, but rose to 1,034,296 in 1891, to 
1,049,041 in 1901, and to 1,090,097 in 1911. 

In the nine years following the census of 1872, the population 
declined by no less than 13 per cent., owing mainly to the terrible 
epidemic of malarial fever known as Bnidwan fever. The Census 
Commissioner for Bengal estimated the loss of population in the 
twelve years daring which it prevailed at no less than 660,000 ; 
for, apart from actual mortality, the fever reduced the vitality 
of the survivors, thus diminishing the birth-rate, and also forced 
a number of its inhabitants to leave the district for healthier 
localities. “It is true,” he remarked, “ that this terrible epidemic 
did not claim so many victims in the decade which has. elapsed 
since the census of 1872 as in that which preceded it, but the 
ravages of the disease have not yet been repaired, the ruined 
riUagea have not yet been rebuilt, jungle stiE flourishes where 
populous hamletB once stood, and while many of those who fled 
before the fever have not returned, the impaired powers of the 
survivotB have not sufficed to fill the smiting land with a new 
population.” The next decade witnessed a distinct recovery, the 
census of 1891 recording an increase of 6 per cent., though the 
district regained only half of the inhabitants it lost in the 
previous nine years. This advance was due to the general abate- 
ment of malarial fever, and in the Serampore subdivision, where 
it was greatest, to three special causes, viz., the reclamation of 
marshy swamps effieoted by the DSnkuni and EajSpur drainage 
schemes, the opening of the Tfirakeswar Eailway, and the estab- 
liriunent of five jute mills and one bone min, which 
immigrants. 


* The Ansahigh (mbdivi^ wai not indaded in the district in 1872 ; the 
fflngti ontpost of the EhinSknl ihino was transfecied to the Howrah district after 
the censns of 1891 ; and after the cenans of 1901 three viUsges were transferred to 
BnrdwSn, 
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The ceiisos of 1901 revealed an borease of only 1-4 per cent , cnrscs 
the Aiambagh suhdivimon having a very small increase and the®*!®®^- 
Serampore sabdividon an increase of 8-3 per cent , -vrhile the 
Hooghly sabdivisiou had a slight fallmg-ofi of popnlation. This 
result is due to a rise b the number of bmdgraots by nearly 
40,000 and a dimbution in the number of emigrants by over 
33,000. Conditions were otherwise unfavourable, as may be 
gathered from the summary given in the Bengal Census Beport 
of 1901:- 

“Durbg the last decade there have been no specially violent 
outbreaks of cholera or small-pos:. Cholera was bad b several 
years, but the mortality so caused was but a small fraction of that 
due to fever. The country is flooded yearly by the spill of the 
Damodar. Its surface is but little above sea level, and the drab- 
age is bad and is yearly getting worse, as the sQting-up of the old 
streams and watercourses continues. The soil is thus water-logged 
to an exceptional extent. The peculiarly malignant Burdwan 
fever has disappeaid, but even now the fevers of the district are of 
an unusually virulent kind. The death-rate is consequently high, 
and in only two years of the decade have the recorded births been 

more numerous than the ueaths In spite of the immigration 

that has taken place, the district is still less popubus by 70,000 
than it was in 1872, and even then the district had suffered terribly 
from the fever epidemic for nearly a decade. It seems very 
doubtful whether it will ever fully recover its losses until the 
drabage problem is solved.” 

The main statistics of the census of 1901 are given below. 
Detailed statistics of the census of 1911 are not yet available. 


StTBDIVISlOH. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Kdmbsbob 

Occupied 

bonses, 

POPUIATIOS. 

Variation 
between 
1891 and 
1901 in 
percentage, 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Total 

Per 

square 

mile. 

Sadar or Hoogbly 

440 

2 

939 

81,863 1 

808,474 

701 

-O'S 

Serampore 

843 

5 

783 

102,734 

4l3yl78 

1,206 

-l-S'S 

Arifmbagh 

406 

1 

6S8 

80,801 , 

3^7,889 

806 

+0*8 

District Total 

1,189 

8 

2,380 1 

i 

86t,S96 

1,049,041 

882 

+1*4 


The average density of population is very high, bebg surpassed Density, 
in only three distrLOts m the Frovboe, vb , Howrah, MuzafEar- 
pur and Sarau ; while the Serampore subdivision, with more than 
twelve hundred souls per square mile, supports a more teembg 
population than any district except the metropolitan district of 
Howrah. Moreover, the district contains a large quantity of 
waste and unoultivable lands, and the pressure of population on 
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the onUiTated poitiou is therefore all the greater; hut it is not as 
yet excesdve o^g to the general prosperity of the people, the 
fertility of the soil, and the industrial expansion irhich has been 
so marked a feature of the eoonomio history of Booghlyin 
the last 50 years. The lands under cultivation yield rich crops of 
different kinds, for which a ready market and good prices can he 
obtained owing to the proximity of the metropolis, A large 
proportion of the people, moreover, obtain their livelihood in non- 
agricultnral pursuits; and the organized industries of the district 
afford them ample employment and good wages. 

In the Arimbagh subdivision, the population is evenly distri- 
buted, rising from 736 per square mile in the lateiite tract of 
thana Goghat to 894 in the fertile alluvial th8na of iniSufiliTil. 
The density in the Serampore subdivision is not so uniform. The 
Serampore thana is the most,thickly populated, including, as it 
does, five municipalities along the Hooghly with numerous mills 
and other industries, and having easy commuiiication with Calcutta 
and Howrah by rail, rivet and roaA This portion is thoroughly 
urban, with au average of 4,266 per square mile. Behind it 
stretches thana Ghand!tal&, a semi-urban tract, which supports 
1,381 persons per square mile. In this tMna there are populous 
villages crowded along the Saraswatt, and it is also drained by 
the DSnkuni and Baj&pur drainage channels, and is traversed 1^ 
the old BenSies road and the Howrah-ShiakhSla Eailway. In the 
other three th&nas of this subdivisioa the pressure on the soil is 
more evenly distributed, density varying only from 843 in the 
rather backward thana of Haiipal to 923 per square mile in tliSrift 
Singui lying just behind Serampore. 

In the Hooghly subdivision there are marked variations. The 
most densely-peopled part is the Hooghly thanS with tiie two 
municipalities of Hoc^hly and Bansberii, It is practically a 
continuation of the npaiian municipal tract, and has a density of 
1,826 per square mile. The other tt^as vary considerably. The 
low deltaic thana of Balagarh and the feverish rural thana of 
Polba have only 638 and 543 persons per square milft, respectively 
while there are 708 per square mile in the fertile though unhealthy 
thana of Dhaniakhali. Broadly speaking, the inhabitants duster 
most thickly along the Hooghly river up to Tribeni, while in the 
interior the density is greatest in the south and diTniuigliflff dowly 
towards the ncuth and the west, the most populous villages lying 
on the banks of old streams, such as the Saraswati, the TTuss l^adi, 
the Damodar (east bank), and the Eana Dwirakeswar. 
usgntioD. The statistics oompOed at the census of 1901 show that mi gintiCT 
from and to this disliiot is unusually active, 11*7 per cent, of the 
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population Mug emigrants and 13‘3 per cent, immigrants. 
Among emigrants, i.e., natives of this district enumerated dse- 
wliere, seven-tweHths were nmles, the hnlh of whom had migrated 
to the metropolis and the adjoining districts of Howrah and the 
2d-Parga'ias. Such emigration is largdy of a temporary nature, 
many clerks, diop-keepers and workmen taking advantage of 
the facilities afforded by the railway to return home daily or 
periodically on Sundays and holidays. On the whole, the volume 
of emigration is decreasing, the total number of emigrants falling 
from 156,241 in 1891 to 122,841 in 1901. 

On the other hand, the volume of immigration is increasmg, 
both because of the increasing demand for residence in places from 
which Oalontta is easily accessible and still more because of 
the labour attracted by the local mills, brick-fields and other 
industrial concerns. The number of immigrants increased from 
99,994 in 1891 to 139,714 in 1901, the bulk being labourers, as 
is apparent from the preponderance of males (81,823 J over 
females (57,891). The places wnich contributed most largely to 
this influx ore BankmS (44,289), Midnapore (16,116), Patna 
Division (17,615), and the United Provinces \ 12,069). To these 
immigrant coolies are due the large increase of 17'3 per cent, 
in Serampore thana and the small increase of 1*9 per cent, in 
Ohanditala thina. 


The district may be divided into three tracts, urban, semi- Tarns 
urban and rural. Broadly speaking, the urban tract consists of 
the narrow riparian strip between the Hooghly on the east and 
therailway on the west. The Prenbh town of Ghandemagore 
and aU the municipal towns, except Arambagh, lie in one 
continuous line in this strip, viz., &om Tribeni southwards 
B&nsberi&, Hooghly ^including Chinsnra), Bhadreswax, Baidya- 
b&ti, Serampore, Hotrang and UttarpirS. The eightii munici- 


Arambagh ... 

8,048 

Bluidreswar 

24,353 

Baldyabati ... 

20,516 

Bantberia 

6,108 

Hooglily-cum-Ohinsura 

28,916 

Eotrang ... 

6,574 

Serampore 

49,594 

ITttarpara 

7,873 


pality, AiSmb&gh, is really a con- 
geries of vilh^es and has been 
constituted a municipality, as 
being the headquarters of a sub’ 
division rather than a place 
with urban charaotetistics. The 
population of each of these towns, 


according to the census of 1911, is shown in the margin. 

Of the seven towns on the Hooghly, Bsnsberia and Hooghly 


are now decadent, having been supplanted as commercial centres 


by Calcutta and Howrah. Of the other five, Bhadieswar and 


Serampore are thriving towns, which are growing rapidly 
owing to their proximity to the metropolis and to the development 
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of jute Tnills and other iadnstrial oonoems Seiampoie is now 
the most important toTO in the district, having added 40 per cent, 
to its population between 1881 and 1891, 20 per cent in 
the next decade, and nearly 12 per cent, between 1901 and 1911. 
Bhadreswar, though barely a third of the size of Serampore, has 
of late expanded evermore rapidly, and has more than doubled 
its population since 1891. Eaidyabiti is an important mart for 
vegetables and other garden produce, while TJttarparS and 
Eotrang to the south are small (][niet semi-suburban towns; 
the former is inhabited by a considerable number of bkadralog, 
Hindus of the middle class, and the latter is a centre 
for the manufacture of tiles and bricks. 

Behind and to the west of this riparian tracts Hes the semi* 
urban area with a number of populous villages fringing the 
high banks of the Saraswati from MagrSganj on the north to 
ChandItaU on the south. In spite of epidemics of malaria, the 
density in this tract has long been high ; and in recent years it 
has benefited from the establiriiment of mills in the adjoining 
riparian tract, which has converted localities which were formerly 
petty villages into thriving suburban towns. It has also bene- 
fited through the interior being opened up by the Howrah- 
ShiakhaH, Tarakeswar and Tribeni-Tsrakeswar railway lines, 
while the general health has improved by the draining of marshes 
in the south and by the admission of a little water into the 
Saraswaij itself by a out from the Eunti ISfadi. The rest of the 
district, including Arambagh, is more or less rural, containing, 
however, many populous villages. 

According to the census of 1901, the proportion of the popu- 
lation (20 per cent.) living in towns is higher than in any 
other Bengal district, while the viUi^eB are also unusually large, 
for 51 per cent, have 500 to 2,000 inhaMtants and only one- 
third (34 per cent.) contain less than 500. 

The ditdect in common use is that known as Central Bengali 
or Metropolitan, which forms tihe basis of modem literary Bengali 
and is so called because it is the vernacular of the meiropolitan 
districts, viz., Howrah, the 24-Pai^anSs, Hooghly and Eadia. 
The Muhammadans usually talk Bengali, but the better 
educated often use Urdu, tliongh in a more or less corrupt 
form. West of the Dw&rakeswar, the current speech is 
affected by the BSrhi dialect of Bankura and Burdwan, the 
pronuooiarion being somewhat difierent, and the intonation 
oiiqper. The existence of European settlements in the district 
for centuries has left little mark on the vocabulary and practi- 
cally none on the grammar. 
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The history of vemaoular literature in this district can be Literature, 
traced as far back as Akbar’s time, when MadhabaohSrya, the 
author of Ghandi flourished at Tribeni. Since then Hooghly 
has produced some notable writers, in the British period, 
Eammohan Bay, Piari Ohand Mitra, Bhudeva Chandra Mukherji, 

Hem Chandra Baueiji, Chandra Nath Basu, and Akhay Chandra 
Sarkar. Several well known composers of songs have also been 
born in the district, Aulia Manohar DSa, ESmnidhi Ghipta 
aim Nidhi Babu, Sridhara Eathaka, Anthony Kringi, and 
&ovinda Adhikari. 

Hindus at the census of 1901 numbered 861,116 or 82 per cent Eeii- 
of the population, and Muhammadans 184,577 or 17*5 per cent. 

Members of other religions were few in number, viz., Animists 
(2,766;, Christians (769), Brahmos (26), Jains (26\ Buddhists 
(6) and Sikhs (4). The proportion of Hindus has increased 
slightly, being 78‘23 percent in 1872, 81'25 in 1881, 81*50 
in 1891 and 82-0 in 1901. On the other hand, the percentage 
of Muhammadans has decreased slightly, falling from 21’61 in 
i872 to 18*64 in 1881, 17*89 in 1891 and 17*5 in 1901. 

The animistic tribes, though they have few representatives, AnimistB, 
have been steadily increasing. In 1872 they were not enumer- 
ated separately ; in 1881 only 37 Santals were returned; and in 
1891, when a more careful olassifioation was made, 2,035 persons 
were returned as Santals and 19 as members of other tribes. In 
1901, Santals had increased to 9,965, Oraons to 3,460, Bhumijes 
to 1,761 and Ehairas to 1,580 A part of this increase may be 
due to better enu!meration, but the bulk is undoubtedly caused by 
immigration. The Santals congregate chiefly in thfinaa Dhania- 
khaH, Pandua and Haripal ; the Bhumij in thana BalSgarh ; 
theKhairasin thana Pandua. As there are nearly as many 
females as men among them, it may be presumed that they have 
settled permanently in those tracts The case is diflerent with 
the Oraons, who at the time of the census were found chiefly in 
thlnas Serampore, Chanditala and Singur. There was a marked 
disproportion between the sexes, viz., 213 females to 3,247 males, 
which goes to show that they were merely temporary unioigrants 
who h^ come to work in the milk wd on earthwork. The 
discrepancy between the uuipbcff of abori^nals and the number of 
Animists is due to the fact that aU the Bhumij and Ehairds, 
and most of the Oraons ^d Santfils, were returned as Hindus 
and not Aninusts. 

The Christian community in 1301 included 192 Europeans, 94 Christum, 
Eurasians and 473 native Christians,-- a small number, considering 
the fact that Serampore was long the head^u^exs of the Baptii^ 
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missionaries, and that there were Enropean settlements along 
the Hooghly for more than two oentnries. The majority were 
residents of the towns of Serampore (466) and HoogUy (219) ; 
of the remainder, most were enumerated in the mral thSna of 
PandtiS, where the Free Ghnrch of Scotland has a missionaiy 
centre at IdaMnad. The majority of the Europeans were 
members of the Anglican communion ; of the EurasianB, more than 
half were Boman Gatholios; and of the native Christians, 193 
were Baptists, 136 Presbyterians and 60 Boman Catholics The 
EmasianB are decreasing owing to migration to Calcutta, Howrah 
and Chandemagore. 

The Baptist Missi on maintainB a college at Serampore and a 
training school forlnative pastors. The United Free Churthi Mission 
has a high English school attached to the mission house at Chinsura 
and another school on the hospital road, as wdl as a zan&na mission 
house in Hooghly. There are also four outstations, «»., at TribenI, 
at Inchura in tbilna Bahigarh, at Sonatigri near SultangachhS in 
th&na Polba, and at Mahanad, where it keeps up a smftU 
dispensary and school. The Prior of Bandel manages a school for 
Catholics, which is attended by about 75 boys. 

SatgaonandsubsequentlyHoc^hly were long the headquarters 
of Mughal Governors ; and many Muhammadans were consequently 
attracted to the district. Their descendants are now mostly found 
in the Hooghly subdivision, particularly in thinas Hooghly, 
Pandua, Bal9garh and DhaniakhslI. A few also, who received 
grants of laud, made their homes along the old Saraswat! in thana 
ChanditaU and round MandSrau in thSna Goghit, where their 
descendants are known as aimidSrs (from aimd, a grant). At the 
census of 1901 the bulk of the Muhammadans were returned 
as Sheikhs, thrir number being 162,632, while there were 3,699 
Pathans and 2,732 Saiyads. A few were returned as Ajl&f or 
low-chiss (1,180), Bediya or gipsies (578), I)haw& or flahcrTnAn 
(1,499), Malhk or soldier's descendants (2,694) ; but more (6,079) 
continued to call themsrives Joliha or weavers. 

The Sheikhs account for more than 88 per cent, of the total 
number of Muhammadans. They are found in all thSnas, and 
it is believed that many of them are descendants of Hndu 
converts, v^o assumed this title in order to establish a nla.™ to 
espectability. 

Among the Muhommadas of Hooghly there ore a few Ashrfif 
or high does families. Those entitled to this designation are 
chiefly found at Pandua and Hoc^hly in the Sadar subd ivision 
at Phiuphux&, Sitapur and Bandipur in the Serampore subdivision 
and at Mand&can in the Arimbigh subdivision. Marriages 
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betveea tbein aad the Ajlsf or lower dasses are not interdicted 
hy rdigion, hat, as a matter of practice, do not take place, onlesa 
the AjlSfhtidegroom. happens to he rich or learned. TheAdiiaf 
do not ordinarily sit or eat with the AjlSf or engage in any 
profession or trade which is considered andignified or degrading, 
hut tailoring is not despised. 

[The Jolahas or weavers, and the Zaharis (Eonjras) or vegeta- JoShSa. 
Ue-sellers, rank very low, and no Ashraf wiU ordinarily marry 
with them. They folbw several Hindu cnstoms. They many 
within their own respective castes, ezoommanicate memhersfor 
Bodal of ences, which may, however, he atoned for hy a feast given 
to their fellow castemen, and nse oow*daDg to plaster the floor, 
like Hindns. JoUh&s also join the Shiahs, and heat drums, 
in the Mnhairam procession. 

More than foor-fiftb of the popTiktioa are Hindns, distrihnted Hina,.., 
among nnmerons castes and semi-Hindnized tiihes. At the 
oensns of 1901, the following castes and tribes were returned as 
nnmheiing more than 10,000 :~-Bagdis, Vaishnavas, B&uris, 
BrShmans, Dorns, Goalas, Eaiharttas, E&mais, Eayasths, Eeor&s, 

Mndhis, NSpits, Sadgops, TSntis and Tells. 

The Brahmans nnmher (in 1901) 72,906, exdading degraded BiShmsu. 
Brihmans snch as Agradanis, Fatits, or Daivajnas. Indnding the 
latter, the numerical strength of this caste ispractioally the same 
as it was 20 years before, being 76,271 in 1881 and 76,317 in 
1901. A few immigrants have been attracted hy the sanctity of 
the river Bh9girathT or hy the prospects of employment in the 
TBiious mills and factories, hut more appear to have M the district 
to work in Calcutta, Howrah and other places. The BrShmans 
of Hooghly belong mostly to the Rarhi sub-caste, so called from 
residence in the old territorial diviaon of BSrh. The conent 
tradition is that they are descended from five learned Br&hmans 
brought from Eanauj hy Emg Adisur in the lltii century, because 
he found the local Br&hmans too ignorant to perform Yedic 
ceremonies. But this theory is doubtful, as in the fallowing 
century Hal&yndha, the Br&bman minister of Lakshmana Sena, 
stigmatised the Biihiya Brihmans as ignorant of Yedic rites.* 

The most remarlmhle of their social customs is Eullnism 
or the ^stem of hypergamy. The ongin of this system is 
described as follows in the Kult-panj^i), or chronicles of the 
genealogists. Dharisnia, king of BSrh, divided the Birhi Brsh- 
mans into three classes, viz., (1) Mnkhya Eulins or the best, (2) 


* W. U. Cbakwarti, Stituirtt Liitraitirt durinjf 8«na J, A. B. S- 
1908* P.W«. „ 
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Gbnna Kullna or the lower class, and (3) Srotiiyas or the ordinary 
‘ hearers.’ The Qaona Etilins were exdnded from the high class 
of TT hIttih by Lakshmana Sena, and, mixing with Srotiiyas, were 
further sabdiridedinto (a) Sosiddha or highly approved, (1) Siddha 
or the approved, (c) Sadhya or capable of being approved, and 
{d) Ari or inimical. Of the ori^nal Kuhns, only fourteen g&'ma 
or headmen of villages were considered pure by king Ballda 
Sena. Three of the fourteen Oauna Kullns became Siddha, four 
S&dhya, and seven Ari ; while the thirty- seven oiigioal gdin» 
of Srotiiyas were treated as Susiddha. 

In course of time, duxing the Musahn&n rule, when theie was 
no longer a Hindu king to control the social system, great 
changes took place in their social organization. In the 16th 
century, Devibar Gthatak, an influential genealogist of Jessoie, 
aided by the Hindu landlords, systematized several of the changes 
which had taken place among the Kullns. The original Kxdin 
familieB were now subdivided into Smbh&m or originally pure, 
Bhanga or broken, and Bansaja or those bom of ordinary familieB, 
i.«., those who had lost all Ki^nism. These families were farther 
brought under 36 meh or groups, named either after the clan 
ancestor, such as Sarvanandl or GtopSl Ghataki, or after the dan 
village, such as Phuliya or Khaxd^. The Kulins were also 
restricted to marriage within their respective nteh, thus forming 
endogamous groups ; but they continued to be subject to the old 
rule of marriage outside their respective rjotras and even gains, a 
Mukheiji giving his daughter not to another Mukherji but to 
BomeOhatteiji or Banerji, subject to his not being a close relative. 
A Kuhn girl could thus many only a Kuhn boy of her own mel; 
on the other hand, a Kultn boy could marry not only a Kulin 
girl of the same mel, but also a Srotiiya girl. If he married a 
girl of a Bhanga or Bansaja family, he became a Bhanga, but 
^e family into which he manied would have an aooessiou of 
dignity.t 

The axtifldal restiiotions in favour of a Kulin bridegroom 
naturally gave rise to great difficulties iu effecting the marriage 
of Kulin girls and also d non-Kulin H&rhi girls. The competi- 
tion for Kulm husbands on the part of the non-Kuhn dasses was 
as strong as before, while the proportionate number of pure 
Kulins had been reduced by the loss of those who had become 
Bhangas and Bansajas. The result was that polygamy came into 
fashion. It became popular with Kulins because the accident of 
birth enabled them to earn a good income; it was accepted 

t Brnmaua, by Habima Chudn VaiundiT. pp. 188-M7, 178, 176, 
18W. " 
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1>7 the parents of the girls as ofieting the 011I7 means of oompljing 
with the requirements of thdr social oode. Matrimony thus 
became a sort of profession, and the Etdin husband did not have 
the trouble and expense of maintaining and looHng after his 
wives, for they were generally left in their psarents’ homes after 
marriage. 

With the spread of education and the growth of educated 
public opinion, the oostom of polygamy has praotioally died out 
in West Bengal. The anxiety of parents to many their daugh- 
ters to Eullns or Bhangas is still strong, but qualifications 
other than that of birth are now looked for, 'e.g., education, 
ability, etc. The number of members of many has, however, 
fallen ofi, and as large sums are demanded and have to be 
paid for a suitable btidegroom, the manige problem is a hard 
one for a parent unlucky enough to have a large family. 
Indirectly, the paucity of bridegrooms is having a good effect, 
for it is forcing up the marriageable age of girls, subject, 
however, to the pre-existiDg rule regarding puberty. The mdt 
are also being slowly intermingled owing to t^ evarion of restric- 
tions by educated BrShmans leading a town life. 

Numerically the BSgdis are the stroi^est caste in the district, Bagdii. 
and their number has been steadily rising, viz., from 134,lld in 
1881 to 188,733 in 1901. This increase is due partly to the 
influx of Bagdi coolies from outside, partly to the more complete 
ioolurion of sevmnl sub-castes, many of whom were probably 
enumerated among other castes in previous censuses, and partly 
to the fecundity of Bigdi women and the comparative ease 
with which outsiders are admitted into the caste. They con- 
gregate chiefly in the west, viz,, in the Arimbagh subdivision 
and in the adjoining thanas of Eristanagar, Haripal, BolbS 
and Dhaniskhsli. The name B&gdi is said to be derived from 
the old territorial division of Bagri. Their distribution tends 
to show that they migrated into this district from the west. 

This inference is corroborated by the fact that furthereast, <‘.a., 
in Nadift and the 24-Farganas, their social rank is low, while to 
the west they have a better status, t.g.^ in BankniS a number 
are mi&r ghdiwSk, and in MSnbhum some zam!ndSis are believed 
to be BSg^ by descent. The eastern movement also tends to 
Hindnize them mme oomiletely. For exam|fle, in B&ukuifi, 
MAnbhiim and the northern Feudatory States of Orissa, BSgdis 
practise both infant and adult marriage, and in the latter 
case sexual interoouise before marriage is tolerated. In HoogMy, 

(rii the oUrer hand, infant marriage is the rule and adolt 
marriage tibie exoe^on; while east of the BMj^tib! the 
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BSgdis assome complete igDorance of the custom of adult 
macriage. Xhvoroe is less common in the east than in the 'vrest ; 
while memheis of the TeDtali& section, chiefly found in Hooghly, 
do not allow widows to re-many, do not take heef, and do not 
nsnally admit into their ciiele memheis of higher castes, as those 
farther west do. Brahmanioal influence is traceable also in the 
penod of mourning, which is 31 days among the Tentnli&s and 
Eusmetias, as among other Sudras, hut is 13 days among the 
Trayodasas (as their name signifies) and 11 days only among the 
Kodas, as in Orissa. 

Socially the Tentalias rank highest and then the Dnlias; 
in this district, though not jaldcharanii/a, Ganges water can 
be taken from them, while their touch does not defile in the case 
of dry things or liquids, like oil and ghl. The lowest in the 
sodal scale are the Nodas, with whom the other sub-oastes do not 
intermarry. Excepting the NodSa, who ate generally fishmongers 
and Manjhis or Dandamanjhis, who ate usually boatmen and 
fishermen, the bulk of the sub-castes in this district work as landless 
labourers or ate nomadic cultivators. Many Dulias, however, still 
carry dubs (palanquins) or catch fish ; while many TeutuHas and 
KasaiknliSs work as masons or prepare lime for chewing with 
betel-leaf. A number of TentuliSs and Dulias are also employed 
as servants, especially in non-Biahman houses. Mr. W. B. 
Oldham, formerly Collector of Bnrdwan, has surmised that the 
Bagdis formed “the section of the Mai who accepted life and 
civilization in the cultivated country as serfs and co-religionists 
of the Aryans.” 

Next to the Bagdis, the Eaibarttas axe the most numerous 
caste in Hooghly. Theii number has been gradually rising, viz., 
feom 142,626 in 1881 to 166,886 in 1901. The main caste of 
eastern Midnapore, they have overflowed into the districts of 
Howrah and Hooghly on the west, and across the Bhagiratitf 
river into the 24-Facganas, Nadi& and Mursoidabid on the east. 
Naturally, therefore, the Eaibaxttas congregate chiefly in the 
south of this district, viz , in thanas EhanSkul and Axamb&gh, 
Ghanditala, Haripal and Singur, and many also have settled in 
tire low riparian tract of Balagarh thana. The great majority 
returned themselves at the census of 1901 as Chasi or cnltivatois, 
and only 6 per cent, as Jeliya or fishers. Except a very few who 
call themselves Tutiy4 from their cultivation of mulberry, the 
Oh&sL Eaibarttas in Hooghly have no real endogamous groups, 
but are merely subdivided territorially into TTttar-RSrhi and 
Dakhrn-BSrhi (north and south Baih). Most follow Yaish- 
navism with Gosaina as 6um or spiritual guides. Generally 
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speaMng, they axe weU ofi, and they hare the leputation of being 
ihe thiifb'est and most itidnstrions c£ the coltivatiog classes. 

The functional castes come in the fdUcwing order numeii- rnuetioa. 
oaJly Sadgops or cultivating Qoalas (59,417), <3oil&s proper or *' “***“• 
herdsmen (45,083), Telia or oilmen (35,498), Tantis or weavers 
(25,219), KSyasths or writers (23,610) and Muchis or cobblors. 

The ESyasths have comparatively few representatives inEiTaatha. 
this district ; and the census figures ^w a slow decrease from 
25,484 in 1881 to 23,610 in 1901, a decrease that may be partially 
explained by deaths from malaria and emigration to Calcutta 
and Howrah. They belong mostly to the Dakhin-ESrbi sub-caste, 
and are found largely in the three head-quaiters thSnas. 

The Sadgops seem to be dediniug, as their number fell from Sadgq^ 
61,021 in 1881 to 59,417 in 1901. They are found chiefly in 
the westernmost thina of Gcgh&t, and in the adjoining 
thanas of Aramb&gh, OhanditaiU and Hhaniahhali, This 
distribution suggests a migration from the west or north-west ; 
and even now they are proportionately most numerous along the 
western border j^m the GoplbaUabpux th&na of Midnapore on 
the south to Birbhum on the north; one group (the KumSr 
or Kuar) claims to be Kulins, on the ground of being descended 
from the eight chiefs who ruled over Glopbhum on the bank 
of the Ajai river. The Sadgops have two territorial endc^amous 
groups, Furba-kuliya and FasGhim-kn]iy&, i.e,, those on the 
east and west bank of the Bhig^thi ; and most in the Eoqghly 
district belong to the latter group. They are chiefly oultivators 
and ace geneially well-to-do. 

The following is a brief account of the principal Hindu festi- 
vals beginning with the first month of the Bengali year, ta.,n8ii- 
Baisakh (April-May), which has 30 or 31 days. New year's 
day is celebrated chiefly by tradesmen, who now dose their old 
accounts and open new ledgers. On this day bathing in the 
Ganges, especially at TribenI, is considered very auspidous. 

The entire month of Baisakh is looked upon as a favourable 
time for good deeds and for the perfocmanoe of rdigious 
duties. While it lasts, a large number of people, mostly women, 
come from various ports of the Frovinoe to pour water over the 
Ungam of Siva at Ohinsnra, called Shiudeswax. 

The next month is Jyai^tha (31 or 32 days), which cone* 
spends to the latter end of May and the first part of June. In 
thus month the god Jagann&th and the Ganges ate epedally wor* 
shipped. On the tenth day of the bright half of the month the 
banks of the Hooghly are lined with thousands of peo^, 
who perform their ablutions in its sacred water, wemihipping 
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the Ganges. In tHs month also almost eveiy Hindn household 
ohserves a social ceremony called tiie Shashthl Pg/d (better hnotm 
in Bengal as JajMi Shashthi), -when sons-in-law axe hospitably 
entertained by their mothers-in-law and presented with flowers 
and clothes. On the full-moon day the bathing festival of 
Jagannath is celebrated with special pomp at ‘M'ij.bepb, 

In Ashar (June-July) the only important religious festival is 
the Bath JfttrS or Car Festival, with the TJlta-rath marking the 
return of the oar ; this festival is celebrated in Mshe^ and BaUabh- 
pur. In St&ban (July-August) the only festival of any importance 
is the Jhulan Jatm, the rocking festival. It is so called because 
the image of Elrishna is seated on a throne (generally made of wood) , 
which is suspended by ropes from the ceiling, and rooked to and 
fro like a child in its cradle. Another religious festival which 
takes place in this month is the worship of ManasSi Devi, the 
goddess of snakes, which is chiefly observed in the villages. In 
Bhadxa (August-September) the only festival worthy of notice is 
the Janmashtam! (followed the ne^ dhy by Nandot^b), the 
anniversary of the birth of Krishna. This is generally observed 
by Yaidmavas, and by boys reading at pSthadlas, and is presided 
over by guru-mahita^at of the old school. . 

The next month Aswin (September-Ootober) is a highly auspi- 
cious month with the Bflndus, as the Durgi Puja takes place in it. 
On the full-moon, which immediately foEows the Durga Puja, the 
festival of Iiakshml, the goddess of prosperity, is celebrated 
In Karttik (OctobeivNovember) several important religious 
festivals take place, viz., Shyama POja, JagaddhStri Puja, Karttik 
Puja and Bash Jatra. In this month also a social festival oaEed 
Blucatri Dwitiya takes place. No important festival is celebrated 
in the month of Agrahayan (November-Deoember). In Pans 
(December- January) the Dttarayan festival takes place at 
Tribeni. On the last day of the month large numbers of pE- 
glims, coming from diflerent parts of the Pkovinoe, bathe in the 
Ganges. On this ocoasiou a fair is held at Tribeni, and WiTnln 
famEies prepare and eat various kinds of cakes and genertdly 
enjoy themselves. In the month of Magh (Januaiy-Februaiy) 
the worship of Saxaswati (goddess of learning) takes place, pens, 
ink and books being laid aside for the time and wordiipped. In 
Pl^lguu (Februaiy-Maroh) the most important festivals axe the 
Siva;fitfl and the Dol or Hell festival, which ate too weE known 
to oaE for description. A large mli is hdd at Taxakeswar in 
connection with the Sivarafefi festival. 

In Ohaihea ( Mar dh - Aptfl) , the last month of the Bengali 
year, the great swinging festival called Ohaxak PBjS, takes place. 
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It is observed on tbe last day of the month, oanesponding at pre- 
sent to 13th April, and is celebrated with some pomp, more 
partionlarly at Taraheswar. At Ghinsnxa the festival is observed 
in front of the temple of Shai.deswar and is followed by a 
fair, which lasts the whole of the nest month. Besides these 
fixed festivals, eclipses of the moon and son are considered 
anspioioas. During edipses large numbei s of Hindus bathe in the 
Ganges and old cooking pots ore discarded, being replaced by 
new. 

The principal places of pilgrimage in the district are Tribeni, 
Mahesh, Ballabhpur and Tarakeswar. The principal Hindn obixioe. 
festivals celebrated at Tribeni are:— (1) Makar SankrSnti and 
IJttarayan held on the last day of Fans and the first day of 
the succeeding month of M&gh. A mt(& or fair is held at 
Tribeni on the occasion of this festival, which usually lasts for 
three days and is attended by seveitd thousand persons. 

(2) Yishnupadi Sankranti, held in honour of the sun at the time of 
the vernal equinox, on the last day of the Hindu month of Magh. 

The principal religious rite consists in bathing. (3) Bfiruni, 
the great bathing festival of Bengal, held in the month of 
Ohaitra in honour of Baruna, the god of the waters. The fair 
imd religious ceremonies only last one day. (4) DasaharS., held 
vrithin the Hindn month of Jyaishtha in honour of the goddess 
Ganga. The festival lasts one day. (5j Karttik Puja, on the 
liist day of the mbnth of the same name, is in honour of 
Hie god KSttiikeya, the son of the goddess Drags. A fair 
is h^datBSnsberiS near Tribeni, and the festival lasts for one day 
only. 

Two important festivals connected with the god Jagannath are 
held at M^esh and Ballabhpur. The first is the SnSn JatiS, or 
Iwfln’Tig festival of JagannSth, which takes place at the M moon 
of the month of Jyaishtha. It only lo^ one day, but is 
attended by a large conoonrse of people from the neighbouziog 
villages and from Calcutta. The ceremony simply consistB in 
bringing the god out of his temple on to a platform, and bathinjg; 
him in the presenoe of the multitude, who make offerings to the 
deity. Sixteen days after the bathing festival, the Bath JstrS 
oir Car Festival takes place. The god is again bronght out 
Of Ms temj^e atMshesh, placed on a huge oar, and dragged 
fora distance of about a mile to the village of Ballabhpur, 
udiere he is placed in the temple of another god, BadhS* 
ballabh. After the lapse of eight days, the DltS-rath or return 
jonihey takes place, the god being escorted back to his temple in 
the ^e vray as he whs broi^ht out. A large fair is held at 
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M&hei^ at the time d! the festival. People comhiiie hasineBB with 
pleaBnie ; and long lines of booths are constmoted, in which a 
bii^ trade is oanied on in doth and trinkets, such as looking* 
glasses, combs, boxes, caps, mats, hookahs, children’s toys, etc. 
On the Sunday which falls within the 9 days of the festival 
a river Me used to be held ; for about a mile opposite to 
Ballabhptir the river was crowded with boats, the occupants of 
which engined in singing, music, dancing and other diversions. 
Although the fair lasts for nine days, the religious ceremonial 
is confined to the first day, on which the idol is taken to 
Bdlabhpur, and the mnth day,( on which it is conveyed back 
to M&hesh. On these days the crowd is immense, and on some 
occasions it is estimated to amount to a hundred thousand 
persons. 

The shrine at Tdxakeswar is another sacred place, to which 
j^lgiims flo(^ at all times of the year, principally for the 
fulfilment of vows on recovery from sickness. Two large religious 
gatherings are held every year for the worship of Siva, the deity 
of the temple. The &st of them is the Sivaratri, hdd in 
February, on the fourteenth day after the full moon in the 
month of Phalgun, a day spedally sacred to Siva. The three 
essential observances of the Sivar&tri are fasting by night and 
day, holding a vigil, and worshipping the lingam during the 
night. The second important rehgious festival held at the 
Tarakeswar temple is the Chaitra San^nti, on the last day of 
the Hmdu month of Chaitra and of the Bengali year, which 
is also the day of the swinging festival. The temple is 
also visited during the whole of the month of Chaitra by a large 
number of persons from the surrounding neighbourhood, within a 
drcnit of 40 or 50 miles. These persons generally belong to 
the lower castes, who come to perform some penance, or to lead 
an ascetic life for a time, in fulfilment of a vow made to Siva 
in time of sickness or in danger, or iu order to gain a reputation 
for piety. For 10 days the devotees chasten the fiesh by fasting, 
etc. Formerly, during the last few days of this period of 
penance, which ends with the Chaitra Sankr&uti, self-inflicted 
tortures were added to the ordinary penance. Kombers of 
Sannyjisis and other Sivite ascetics voluntarily subjected them- 
sdves to torture by walking upon live embers, throwing them- 
selves down from a height, piercing their body and tongue with 
pincers, etc. ; oonclnding on the last day (that of the Chaitia 
Sankr&nti) with swinging themselves from a high pole by means 
of hooks pierced through the fleshy musdes on bo& sides of the 
spine. Thera and other practices of the sort are now prohihited 
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by Gk>Temment ; and tlu swinging festival of the present day is 
a very hannless affair, compared to what it used to be, the 
votaries now being merely suspended by a bdt. 

The principal Muhammadan festivals observed in the district mohui. 
of Hooghly, as in other Muhammadan places, are (1) the two Idt^ “ioiv 
^^2) the 8h tb’i‘B irdt, (3) the Fatiha DoKdzdakam, and (4) the ”t” ‘ 
Muhatram. These ate prescribed either by the Km dn oi the Hddk 
(the traditions), and the modes of celebrating them are more or 
less uniform. 

The Ids are («) the Id-uUFitr (or the lesser Bair dm as it is 
called in Turkey) and (i) the Id-u»-Zohd (or the greater Buirdm), 

The Id-ul-Iitr begins on the 1st Shawal (the tenth month), and is 
the feast with which Muhammadans break the fast of Eamzan. 

The month of Eamzan has a poonliar sanctity in the calen- 
dar of HSm, as during this month the Prophet Muhammad 
received the revelations brought down from heaven by the Angel 
Gbbriel. The words of the Ewdn are:— “Ye shdl fast in the 
month of Eamzan, in which the Korda 'ort& sent down from 
heaven. Therefore let him among you who shall be present in this 
month, fast ; but he who shall be sick or on a journey, shall fast 
the like numbers of other days.” Again— “Those who can keep 
it, and do not, must redeem their neglect by maintaining a poor 
man.” MusalmSns are therefore bound— subject to exceptions 
in the case of travellers and sick persons— to fast duriilg 
the whole of this month, from the dsj of the appearance 
of the new moon till the appearance of the next new mom. 

Daring this period they must abstain from eating, drinking and 
intercourse with women, from daylight till sunset ; after sunset 
they may break their fast. During this month special religious 
services are held in the mosques at Hooghly at the time of Isia 
(nightiy prayer), and a large number of beggars are daily fed at 
the ImambSti. 

The Id-ul-Mr lasts three days. On the morning of the first 
day prayers are offered up in the mosques, Idgahs, and the 
ImimbarS. It is an impressive sight to see at this time the 
orderly phalanx of Musidm&ns bent in prayer on the tough grey 
quadrangle of the Saiyad Ghind mosque, on the polished marble 
^bs of the ImSmbari, or on the gras^ earth in front of an 
Idgnh -all facing towards the Jaiah to the west Prayer being 
over, the Mutbd is recited, and at its dose, prayers are offered up 
for the prosperity of Mlm, the preservation of peace and unity, 
etc. After this, the congregation embrace one another and then 
depart to their homes. For three days together demonstrations 
of joy are kept up ; dtar.mi pdn are iheely distributed ; friends 
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go Tonud Tisiting eadh otlior; milk, dates and other oonfecftions 
are distiibnted amongst them. 

The Id-uz-sohA, popularly called the Bakr-Id, is the feast of the 
saoiiiloe, and begins on the tenth of the month of 2!iil-haj]‘a (the 
tTrelfth month). Prayers, followed by the recital of the 
are offered np in the Imambara, the Saiyad OhSnd and other 
mosques, and sheep, goats, and Hue are sacrificed The origin of 
this festiyal is traced to the sacrifice of a ram in place of IsmSil. 
According to the Koran, Abraham was commanded in a dream to 
sacrifice his beloved son Ismail, but when he had laid him prostrate 
on his face ready for samfice, a ram appeared and was substituted 
as a victim. 

Shab-i-Bar&i on the 14th Shshsu (the eighth month), is 
another important Muhammadan festival. During the daytime 
alms are distributed, prayers offered up, and presents in the shape 
of halird, bread and other daii.ties sent to friends : at night fire* 
worb^ are let off. The tradition regarding the origin of this 
festival is that the Prophet, having had one of his teeth knocked 
out by a stone dung at him in a battle, was given hnlwa to eat by 
his daughter Fatima. 

FatViS^Dotodzdakam is the anniversary of the Prophet’s death 
and oconrs on the 12th Eabi>ul-Awal (the third month) It is a 
day of mourning in the Modem world. Maulud iharifs (hymns 
and narratives chrouidiug the Prophet’s career) are recited in 
the houses of most of the well-to-do Modems at Hooghly, and 
sweets are generally distributed among those who attend. 

The Mufiairam (the first month) is a period of deep mourning 
commemorating ‘the life and death struggle between Hasan and 
Husain, the sons of F&tim& and grandsons of the Prophet, on one 
dde, and Yedd, son of MoyaviS, on the other, whieh culminated in 
the daughter of the scions of the AleM-Bait (or Prophet’s family) 
on the bloody battlefield of KarbeU.’ The Sunnis observe the 
Muharram as a period of silent mourning, offer up prayers and 
distribute aims to the poor and helpless. The Shiahs have more 
open demonstrations of sorrow. 

At Hooghly the Muharram is celebrated with unusud pomp and 
ceremony owing to the existence of the Shiah ImSmbd^ of Haji 
Muhammad Mohsin. Here the ilarsid or funeral service is hdd 
every night, andpe'/So, hormS, etc., are daily distributed among the 
Muhammadan residenta of Hooghly. On the 7th and 8th days of 
the Muharram long processions, with horses, elephants, banners 
and flags, start from the ImambSra. On the 9th night {KutUki-raiy 
or the night of shmghter) there is another procession, bearing 
mores of flSgs, banners and torohes, and headed by the 
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priests of tlie ImSnxbara, 'vrho paEse at eveiy taro, leoiting 

foneral hyrnDS and beating tbeir breasts. On tbe lOtb day 
{Asiiura), tbe day on M^hicb tbe burial of tbe martyrs took place, 
a similar procession starts from tbe Imimbara and consigns tbe 
effigy of Husain to tbe tank at Haxbela. 

Besides tbe usutd festivals wbiob are prescribed by tbe Koran 
or tbe traditions, there are some religious fairs pecubar to tbe 
Mubammadans in tbeHoogbly district, held in connection 'with tbe 
sbrines at Fandua and 'J ribeni. At Fandua there is a shrine of a 
Muhammadan saint named Sbab Sub Sultan, 'where fairs are held 
every year in tbe months of Fans, Fbalgun and Obait. On tbe 
west side of tbe shrine there is a sacred tank called Hr Fukbur. 
Men and women resort to this tank on tbe 29tb Fans, stay there 
tbe whole night, and commence bathing in it at 3 a.m. 
There is an alligator in tbe tank, called !ESl& Khan, to which 
women make votive offierings in the hope of being blessed 
with issue Bathing over, tbe pilgrims wend tbeir way back to 
tbe shrine via Mandirtala, scattering rice, oo'wries, etc , on tbe way. 
Some sit down along the route, and recite tbe Koran and religious 
hymns. Another fair takes place towards tbe end of Fausb on tbe 
TTttar&yan Sankranti (a Hindu festival) and lasts 8 or 10 days ; 
it is well attended, and many shopkeepers come to it from adjoin- 
ing places. Tbe fair which is held in Fbalgun lasts only two or 
three days, and is not so well attended as tbe Fausb fair. The fair 
which is held in Ghait is better attended than tbe Fbalgun fair, 
but lasts only five or six days. Filgrims generally cany away 
with them a pitcher of water dra'wn from tbe jElr Fukbur, which 
they sompulously preserve. 

At Tribeni the shrine of Shah Jafai Khan Gbaziis said to 
have been in existenoe for 700 years. According to tradition, be 
•was a warrior saint, who, on coming to Sb&bpur, waged war with, 
and defeated, tbe Hindu B&j& of Mabinad. Two fairs take place 
at Tribeiii, one in tbe beginning of MSgb and tbe other daring 
the Dol Jg.tr&. Tbe fair wbiob takes place in Magb lasts one 
day, and that held during the BolJatrS lasts four or five days 
Muhammadan pQgiims samifioe fowls, goats, etc., during both 
these fairs. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

CHEISTIAN MISSIONS. 

Auoko tlie first Christian missionaiies in the district were 
Angnstiuiaa Mars, who came from G-oa to the Portugaese settle- 
ment at Hooghly in the second half of the 16th oeatory 
and were the principal missionary body in Bengal. According 
to tradition, a Portuguese captain named Tavares, who was a 
favourite of the tolerant Emperor Akhar, succeeded in indu- 
cing him to allow the puhHc preaching of the Chiistiaa faith 
and the erection of Christian churches. In 1599 a church was 
built at Bandel, a mile away from the Portuguese factory, and 
also a monastery, whidh became the headquarters of the Augusti' 
nian missionaiies. The . success of their labours was attested and 
keenlyresentedby the Muhammadans. The author of the BSMdh- 
ndmd, writing in the fimt haU of the 17th century, complained that 
the Europeans infected the inhaHtauts round Hooghly with 
the Nazarene teaching, some by force and more by hope of gain. 
TTliftfi Ehan again {circa 1730) wrote bitterly tlmt, of aU the 
odious practices of the Portuguese, the most odious was the way iu 
which ^y took any orphans there might be in their settlements 
and, whether Bi^thmans or Saiyads, made them Christians and 
slaves. It seems at least certain that the Portuguese of Hoc^hly 
made their slaves turn Christians, for we have it on the authority 
of Bernier that they regularly bought up slaves from the pirates 
of the Bay, who “boast, the infamous scoundrels, that they mako 
more Christians in a twelve-month than all the missionaries of the 
Indies do in ten years.” 

The resentment of the Emperor Sh&h JahSn at this prosely- 
tizing is said to have been one of the reasons for the attack 
on Hooghly in 1632. After its fall, the Christian captives 
were transported to Agra and exposed to the bitter persecution 
mentioned in the last chapter. "Even the children, priests and 
monks shared the universal doom... .Some of the monks, however, 
remained faithful to their creed, and were conveyed to Goa and 
other Portuguese settlements by the Hod exertions of the Jesuit 
and other missionaiies at Agra, who, notwithstanding all this 
oahunity, continued in thtir dwell^g and were enabled to 
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aeoompli^ their IjeneTolent parpose hy the potreifol aid of money 
and the mrm inteioession of tiieir Mends.”* Becent reseaxohes 
have ^own ihat two deiics, Father Emmaiuiel d’Anhaya and 
Father Emmanuel Garda, died in prison at Agra in 1633 and 
1 634, “ peh 1 e.y for the Mth, and twe priests followed them to 

the grave in 1634. The two derios most have been among 
the Angnstinian Mars who remained faithful, and the pLaoe 
where they were buried is still oaUed the liartyrs’ Chapel, t The 
Prior of Hocghly (Father Antonio da Oristo), however, is said to 
have remained in prison at Agra till 1640, when an Angnstinian 
Mar, Father Manriqne, proonred his release-^ The Portngnese 
were allowed to re-enter Hooghly in 1633 and, according to the 
aooonnt quoted in the preceding ohaptmr,the Emperor Shah Jah&n 
was so deeply impressed by the miraculons preservation of Father 
John da Cruz, that he not only permitted them to rebuild the 
church at Bandd, but also gave it an endowment of 777 bigh&i. 
The church, which had been destroyed during the sack of Hooghly, 
was rebuilt by a pious Portuguese, named Gomez de Soto, in 1660. 
Near this church stood the church of Miserioordia, to which an 
oiqJbLanage was attached ; and there was also a nunnery, at which 
merchants and others left their daughters to be educated during 
their absence from home. 

Later accounts ponrtray the Angnstinian friars in an unfavour- 
able light. For instance, about fifty years after the restoration of 
the church, Alexander Hamilton remarked, in Unft sailor fashion : — 
“The Bandel, at present deals in no sort of commodities but what 
are in request at the court of Tenus, and they have a church where 
the owners of such goods and merchandise are to be niet with ; and 
the buyer may be conducted to proper shops, where the commodi- 
ties may be seen and felt, and a priest to be security for the 
soundness of the goods ” After 1766, that year of trouble for 
Hooghly, the estabhshment dedined. “ The hospice of Bandel,” 
wrote Georgi in 1760, “was formerly celebrated and distinguished, 
not so much for the dze of its buildings as for the number of 
rdigions men and the magnificence of its public schools, but in con- 
sequence of the calamities of the times it is almost destitute of in- 
habitants except a few ”§ Subsequently, however, it appears to have 
recovered, for in 1797 the Prior felt himself strong enough to daim 
independent civil and criminal jurisdiction, except in oases of 

* Bsrniet’s Travels. 

f Tbe Bevd. H. Hosten, S.J., Ttnii Uiuiomriet is Ktrfhtm India (1906), 

p.22. 

X H.G1. Keene, Sktiok of thi EUiorg of SioAoOan (1885), pp. 198-99; 

Bevd. H. Horten, J.H.S.B., 1910, pp. 282-8. 

§ Tht Porfngueto in EorU India, Calcutta Beview, Vol. V,'1846. 
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murder, over all the ryots in themonasteiy lands. In support of 
Ids daim, he quoted the terms of a phamdn of 1645 oonfirming the 
grant of 1633, and also a letter of 1787 prohibiting the Colleotojr 
from exercising (dnl and enminal jurisdiction over the inhabit- 
ants of Bandel ; but GoTemment di^owed the daim.* 

The last Prior of the monastery, Father Joseph Gomez, died in 
1869, and Ihe dhurch is now in charge of a parish priest, who 
retains the title of Prior of Bandd. Out of the 777 big^ granted 
by Shah JaMn, some 380 bighas stiE coi stitute an endowment 
of the church and yield a small rental 

The Prior of Bandel occupies a somewhat unique position in 
Bengal in being under the juii^otion of the Bishop of Mailapor 
or jtleliapur (St. Thomd) in Madras. This oonnectiou with MaEa- 
pnr embodies eodesiastioal history. Until the establiehmeiit, in 
1886, of the new Oatholio hierarchy for India, the Boman Catholic 
missions were governed by vicars and prefects-apostolic, all depen- 
dent on the Gongiegatioa de propaganda fide at Borne. Within 
the tendtories assigned to ten of these vicars-apostolio, the Aroh- 
biahop of Goa (appointed by the Bing of Portugal) had an “ extra- 
ordinary jurisdiction” over a certain number of persons and churches 
outside his diocese in various parts of India The independent 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa had its origin in tlie right of 
patronage {padroado) over bishoprics and benefices in the Bast, 
which was granted by the Popes to the Portuguese Crown. On 
the ruin of the Portuguese power in India the King of Portugal 
was no longer in a position to exercise his patronage ; and even- 
tually, in 1838, as all the padroado bishoprics had '^en vacant for 
many years, Gregory XSfl suppressed the sets of Cochin, Crang- 
anote and Mailapur, annexed their territories to the Yicariates- 
apostoEocreatedbyhimor his predecessors, and limited the Goanese 
jurisdiction to Portuguese possessions. The Indo-Portnguese deigy 
as a body refused to abide by these orders, and a schism ensued. 
Eventutdly, in 1866, a Concordat was issued by which the padreado 
was limited to one eodesiastioal province, consisting of the|metco- 
p ditciTi see of Goa and three suSragan sees (Daman, Oocihin and 
Mailapur), the Pope bebg free to make arrangements for the rest 
(xf In^t 

Jinm The Jesuits also appear to have come to Hooghly before the 
(xf the 16th oentuary. According to Fathers Besseand 
Hosten, two Jesuits come to Bengal in 1576 and insisted on the 
Portuguese triers refunding to the Bmperor Ahbar certain 
Bums due for anchorage and taxes of which they had defrauded 


« Toynbee’s Sketch qf the ddmUisiratUm rf Kooghly^ p. 6. 
t W. W. Hunter, The Mim SmpirB (1892), 806«9. 
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the exoheqaer. But thiotigh the influenoe of Pedro TaYores, the 
Oaptain of Hooghly, then (1578) atFatehpnr Sikri, aU aireara'weie 
remitted. The Fathers’ oonsdentioTis soraples and Pedro Tarares’ 
petition faTourably impressed the Emperor, and led eTentually to 
the first Jesuit Mission at Fatehpnr Sikri in 1&80. The name 
of only one of these Fathers in Bengal has been preserved, Father 
Anthony Vaz.* Subsequently, we find that Hooghly was risited in 
1598 by two priests, Fernandez and Josa, who were sent to Bengal 
by Pementa, a Jesuit Yisitor at Goa. Fernandez subsequently 
went to Chittagong, where he was mutilated and killed in 1603, 
while Josa was sent on amisdon to the Sundarbans By 1603 
Jesuits had at least two stations in Bengal— one presumably at 
Hooghly and the other at Ghittagongt- and in 1620 they estab- 
lished a branoh of their Hooghly mission at Patna. According to 
the Litierae Annuas of Cochin, dated Decmnber 1620, the 
Nawab of Patna “ haring heard that some Portuguese merchants 
had recently aniYed in hLi territory, sent for them and receired 
them with the utmost kindness, going so far as to send them 
his own elephant and horses caparisoned according to their 
custom. He likewise gare orders that erery day as many horses 
as there were Portuguese should be held in readiness. The 
Portuguese were so surprised at these marks of honour that they 
soon returned with presents, to show their gratitude and enter into 
friendship with him. fie asked them whether there were Fathers 
of the Society in Bengal ; and, on their answering that there were 
to be found some Aspersed in seYeral places throughout the 
country, he wrote a letter to the Superior requesting him to come 
and see him, as he had important afiairs to settle with him. He 
offered him eYery means to alloYiate the hardships of the journey 
and remoYe the difficulties in the way, Yolunteering to defray aU 
the expenses for the building of a church and the maantenanoe of 
the Father who would be left in charge of it. 'Ihe Nawab also 
wrote to ‘ the Oaptain-Geueral of that places’ and to two of the 
principal inhabitants, asking them to go and see the bather and 
preYaU upon him to comply with the request. These and other 
similar reasocs finaUy decided the Father to undertake the 
journey, which he accomplished in sixteen days.”^ The Naw&b 
subsequently confessed secretly that he was a Christian, assigned 

* The Kevds. L. Basse, 8.J., and H. Hosten, s.J'., List qf Poriugueae Jesuit 
MUsionariee in Bengal and Burma, J. A. S. B., February 1911, 

t The Annual Letter for 1H08, dated 15th January lt504, giiring a list of Jesuit 
hous^ in Asia, mentions Besidenciaa de Beiigala/^ Maraien Mae, hevd. J. 
Hoeten, i.J., J,A.d.B., 1910, p. 444. 

X "Foundation of the Jesuit Mission of Patna, Catholic Herald," 22ad 
August 1806 1 
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tlie priest a boase foi his reridence, and gave a giant foi the 
baildiDg of a ehuioh. 

The “Oaptam-Geueial” was the Beotoi of the OoUegeof 
Hooghly, and the Father who risited him was Simon Figneiedo, 
whom we find afterwards (in 1633) stationed at the College at 
Hooghlj. The Nawah was Mokairah E[haD, who proved a good 
patron to Hughes and Parker when they endeavoured to eetaUish 
a factory at Patna in the same year ; but Figueredo suspected 
that he only kept a priest in order to bring Portuguese merchants 
to the city,* Three of the Portuguese priests died of the ‘ plague ’ 
at HoogMy in 1626; and next year a lay brother, Bartolomeo 
Fontebona, one of the early missionaries sent by the Jesuits to 
Tibet, also died there. According to one account, two of the 
daughters of Nur Jahan, haring become Christians, took up their 
abode with the Jesuits in the Portagaese settlement of Hooghly.t 
A few years later, in 1632, when the Mughals sacked Hooghly in, 
the College of the Jesuits was destroyed* During the siege one 
of the Fathers was out down with a scimitar ; another was shot dead 
with arrows, and Father Da Cruz was wounded in the back with 
a scimitar, but recovered in a village near Ho(^hlyj:, After 1683 
the history of the Portuguese Jesuits is almost a complete blank 
The French Jesuits were also estabtished for about a century 
at Chandemagore, where they worked as parochial clergy for the 
factory (c. 1693-1790). Mention is made in 1723 of their haring 
a College at Bandel,§ and we find that in 1753 they had a 
hospital and orphanage at Chandemagore. Their church and 
house were pulled down in 1756, when the Gtovemor, Benault, 
was strengthening the defences of Fort OileanB.!l 

The Capuchins also made Chandemagore their headquarters 
for Hfttno time. It was, in fact, the|?om^ (fappm for their missions 
to libet after 1703, when the Prefecture of Tibet and the 
adjouiing countries was created and entrusted to them. They 
first established themsdvesat Chandemagore in that year, and 
then set up a branch mission at Patna, and in 1705 they opened 
a at Patan in HepSl. A second expedition was sent out in 
1707 under the Prefect Dominic of Fano, who succeeded in 
penetrating to Lhasa with a few companions ; but by 1709 the 
Uttle band was reduced to the verge of starvation. The mission 


• H. Horten, Juuit Miuionaria t» Nor&tr* India, pp. 18, 19, 21. 
t H. H. Keene, Sketch of the Siedcrg tf EMnHm (1^), p. 195. 

. { L. Beese, end H. BoBten,Xirte/P«r%iMt« Jeieif B., 

Tebnar; 1911* 

\ ihe Softegceee in North India, Calcutta Beview, Vol V, 1846, p. 260. 

II Sengal Part and Preeent, Vo} II, pp, 845, 374. 
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was abandoned in 1711, the missionaries returning from both 
Tibet and Nepal and concentrating at Chandemagore. They did 
not, however, give up hope of re-establishing themselves in 
Tibet. Dominic of Fano himself went to Eome and pleaded their 
cause, being supported by the Bishop of Mailapur. It waa 
decided to revive the mission to Tibet and twelve priests were 
allotted to it, four of whom were to be stationed in Lhasa, and 
two each in Patna, Nepal, “Drogn-gne” in the province of 
Takpo in Tibet, and Chandemagore. Dominic of Fano returned 
in 1714, bringing with him a decree from the Pope, Clement XI, 
drawn up in his name as “Prefect of the Tibet Mission,” and 
granting his request “ to erect upon * the mission station and 
settlement of Chandemagore an oratory or small church.”* The 
church built under this authority is believed to be the present 
chapel of the Convent of the Immaculate Conception, which has 
the date 1720 inscribed on its door, the Convent being originally 
a foundling hospital established by the Capuchins. 

The Tibetan mission practically collapsed in 1746, when the 
heroic Horace of Penna left Lhasa, dying broken-hearted at 
Patan in Nepal six weeks later. In Nepal, however, it lingered 
till 1768, and throughout these years the Capuchins remained in 
residence at Chandemagore. Here fourteen of the mission died in 
the 18th centnry, the first being Brother Jacob of Breno, who 
with Horace of Penna was a member of the third expedition of 
1712, and the last being Angelus de Carglio and Ludovio 
de Citta de Gastello (died 1799 j of the 25th expedition of 1790t. 

The Tibet mission finally ended in 1845, when the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Patna was created and entrusted to the Capuchins. 

The first Protestant ministex in the district was the 
Eevd, John Evans, a Welshman, who had graduated at Jesus 
College, Oxford. He was sent out to minister to the English Hooqhlt. 
employes at the Hooghly factory, where he arrived in 1678. 

There he set to work to have a chapel set aside for religious wor- 
ship, and one is found in use in 1679. With Streynsham Master 
he drew up a set of rules for the factors in order to ensure godly and 
quiet Kving. These rules were fairly comprehensive. Anyone 
guilty of profane swearing was to pay a fine of twelvepenoe for 
each oath ; the same pendty was feed for lying ; any Protestant 
in the Company’s house neglecting to attend public prayers 
momiDg and evening without lawful excuse had to pay the 
same amount or he confined a whole week within the house ; the 

* G. Sandberg, The JBxphrationof Tibet (1^), pp.3a,84, 86, 37; Sir 
Thomas Holdich, ^het the Mi/iterhue, p. 76. 

t Catholie Direetwyfer the Arehdioeete of AyrQfqr i9Q7f pp* 182—85. 
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iireolaimable veie to be deported to Madias, there to reoeLve 
condign pnoiabment. Evans left Kooghly with Chaxnook, when 
it was abandoned in 1686* 

CBiiv- ^ Eoropean Protestant missionary in the district 

lAiKs IT fna Zadhariah Eieinander, a Swede, who came to Galoatta 
sm^' ^ ® ministry there, his property, the 

missioa chnich and school were seized by the Sheriff in 1787 in 
satiaEaction of debts, and Eiemander sought refuge under the 
Danish flag at Serampore and then retired to Chinsura. There he 
received a cordial welcome from the Dutch Governor, Titsingh, 
who appointed him Chaplain on a salary of Bs. 50 a month. There 
was at the time no Chaplain, but only a reader who every Sunday 
read a sermon and the Dutch psahns. The Dutch had, it is true, 
applied to Tranquebac for a miadonary in 1732, but at that time 
there was no one available. At Chinsura Eiemander was visited in 
1794 by Dr. Carey, who recorded that &e ardour he manifested for 
the conversion of the heathen was very animating and that he 
himself derived the highest encouragement from his erhortationB. 
In 1795 Chinsura was taken by the English, and Eiemander 
became a prisoner of war. He was, however, allowed his liberty, 
and the salary given him by the Dutch was continued by 
Mr. Commissioner Birch during the period of English rule. But 
he was growing weaker and more infirm. Next year, being 
unable to discharge the duties of his office— he was now 85 years 
of age,— he resigned it and left Chinsura altogether. He still, 
however, came there occasionally from Calcutta, and during these 
visits baptized and preached. An entry in his diary ^ows that 
in 1798 he baptized Peter Theodorus Gerhardus Overbeok, whose 
tombstone in the Dutch cemetery bears a touching iuscriptioii put 
up by his father (poBsiUy the last Dutch Gtovernor).! In 1798, 
the first agent of the London Missionary Society (instituted in 
1796 1 arrived at Chinsnra. This was the Eevd Nathaniel 
Eorsyth, who died in 1816, and is described on his tomb ‘ as the 
first Mthful and zealous Protestant minister in Chinsura.’ The 
epitaph reads strangely, considering the fact that his predecessor 
was Eiemander. 

SsBiH. The first organized misdon establidted in the district for 

SiMiojf Christianity among the natives was tha,t known as the 

' Serampore Miaaion. The Baptist Misdonaty Sodety was formed 
in 1792, and next year sent its first misdonaries to Bengal These 
were William Carey, who started life as a shoemaker— or, as he 


♦ H, B. Hyde, Parochial Mnalt of Pengd, pp. 3—14, 

4 Tho JUrii Protestant MMonarif to Bengal, Calcutta Review, 1847, pp. 161« 
177-8,183. 
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htunUy said, ‘ only a oobUer’ — and John Thomas, 'who had been 
a diip’s snrgeon. They embarked in a Danidi vessel and landed 
in Oaloatta in November 1793, but after being a month there 
were reduced to such straits, that tbey had to seek a cheaper 
locality. Bandel was fixed upon, and here Carey met Euernauder. 
But Bandel was ill-suited for Carey's plan of missdouary labour. 
“ It afforded him no opportunity of acoommodatiiig his habits 
of life to native economy, which he had been led to consider 
the most effectual mode of obtaining access to the people.” The 
two men, therefore, left the place and returned to Calcutta. 
They were again, however, compelled to leave by poverty. 
Thomas accepted the management of one of Mr. Udny’s indigo 
factories in Malda, and Carey, after staying a short time at 
HusainSbad in th^ Sundaibans, undertook the management of 
another in 1794. 

In October 1799 a fresh band of Baptist missionaries, viz., 
'WiUiam Ward, Joshua Marahman, Mr. Brunsdon and Mr. Grant, 
arrived at Serampore in an American vessel 'with a letter of 
introduction to the Governor, Colonel Bie, from the Danish 
Consulate in London. They were afraid of being deported if they 
landed at Calcutta, for no Europeaiis were allowed to settle 
without a license, and they, therefore, came straight to 
Serampore. This expedient at first seemed to have failed, for 
their arrival was reported and the commander of the vessel 
informed that his vessel would not be allowed to enter the port 
and discharge cargo, unless his four passengers undertook to 
return to England at once. 'Ward and Brunsdon at once left for 
Calcutta to jlead their cause in person, and found that one of 
the papers had announced the arrival of four Papist missionarieB, 
o'wing either to a misprint ox to ignorance of the Baptist 
deiiominatiou. They were, therefore, regarded as Erench spies, 
for at that time it was bdieved that emissaries of Buonaparte 
were travelling about in the disguise of Boman Catholic priAafff, 
The Baptists appealed to the Bevd. David Brown, a good friend 
to misrionaries, and he interceded for them with the Governor- 
General, Lord Wellesley. The embargo on the vessel was 
'withdrawn, but all Mr. Brown’s efforts to obtain permission for 
them to settle in British territory were unavailing. They were, 
therefore, obliged to abandon tlie idea of going up-country to join 
Carey, and decided to make their headquarters at Serampore. 
This decision was largely due to the kindness of Colonel 
Bie, who offered them the protection of the Danish crown 
and the privileges of Danish ritizenship, and also permission 
to open a school, set up a press and print the Scriptures, 
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Here Caxey joined them in Jannaiy 1800, bringing 'nitk 
him a printing press, which Mr. TJdny had presented to the 
Mission. 

Their first years at Serampore were not without trouble. 
Ml. G-rant had died within a month of landing ; Mr. Fountain, 
who had worked with Carey at Malda and joined him at Seram* 
pore, died next year (1800), and Mr. Brunsdon the year after. 
Mrs. Carey had lost her reason in 1794 through grief at the 
death of one of her children. She was now hopelessly insane, and 
in 1800 Thomas also went mad with excitement at the first oon- 
Tersion made. The baptism of the first conyert, Krishna Chandra 
PSl, was consequently a painful scene, for “ Thomas, who was 
confined to his couch, made the air resound with his blasphemous 
rayings ; and Mrs. Carey, shut up in her own room on the 
opposite side of the path, poured forth the most painful shrieks.” 
In spite of these misfortunes, the three surviyors, Carey, Ward 
and Mocshman, steadily laboured on “in the cause of religion 
and humanity,” and were ably seconded by Mrs. Mardiman, “ the 
first woman- missionary to women,” who opened schools for girls 
and established a natiye female education society. Their great 
work can only be briefly sketched here. The work of Carey’s life 
was the trandation of the Scriptures into the languages of India, 
and before he died he had published the Bible in Sanskrit, Persian, 
TTind7iHt.fiTii, Bengali, Mar&thi, Oriyft, Telugu, Pashtu, Punjabi, 
Gujarati, Hindi and other yemaculars, besides publishing dic- 
tionaries and grammars in yarious Indian languages. He also 
founded an agricultural society and established a botanic garden. 
Ward preached, chiefiy in Bengali, superintended the yast busi- 
ness cf the press wMch they set up, and left a monumental 
work on Bludu religion and customs. Dr. Marshnouin preached 
in English and Bengali, was manager of a number of branch 
miaflinna, conducted the correspondence of the Mission— was in 
fact its Forfflgn Secretary. 

A few features of the Serampore missionaries’ work call for 
q)eoial notice. The first is the way in which they endeayoured 
to bring Christianity home to the natiyes of India by publishing the 
Smiptuies and preaching themselyes in the yemacular. Eyen 
Kiemander — deyoted missionary though he was— neyer acquired 
an adequate knowledge of Hindustani or Bengali, and to the day 
of his death was unable to oonyerse in them. Simultaneously 
with this plan of translations, Carqy and his two associates formed 
the design of establishing subordinate missionary stations iu 
Bengal. After many obstacles the plan succeeded ; and as means 
became more pleuiifal, the iiystem was extended, until the 
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Serampore missionaries became the central directing auttority of, 
sixteen missions in different parts of JElastem and Northern Imdia. 
A corollary of their conviction that the evangelization of the 
country must be accomplished through the vernacular tongues was 
the establishment of a college of Oriental learning. “If ever,” 
they said, “ the Q-ospel stands in India, it must be by native 
opposed to native in demonstrating its excellence above all other 
systems.” It was to the natives learned alike in Sanskrit and 
in Eaglirii that the missionaries looked for the agency which was 
to extend their efforts, and the College was therefore to have 
Professors of Sanskrit, Arabic and Englirii. ■ 

Another interesting feature of the Mission was its self- 
supporting character. As soon as it started, it was determined 
to dine at a common table, and to have a common stock, each 
family being given a small allowance for personal expenses ; it 
was resolved that no one should engage in private trade, and that 
whatever might be earned should be credited to the common stock. 
This resolution was loyally observed. Not to multiply instances 
though the boarding-house established by Dr. Maxshman yidded 
an income of £1,000 in the first two years, he kept only £34 a 
year for the expenses of himself and his family ; and the total 
sum contributed to the Mission by the missionaries themselves, 
from first to last, was £80,000. 

The missionaries did not, at least in the early days, carry on 
their work without great difiSculties, due principaliy to the hostility 
of the British Government. “ They lived from day to day under 
the incessant fear that, from some casual expression, some careless- 
ness in their converts, their laboors would be brought to an end, 
their property confiscated, and their persons deported as seditious 
offenders. They were saved in the first place by their ritnation. 
The Danish Government, unaffected by the prejudices of the 
Company, was friendly to Misdon effort. The local authorities 
were friendly to establishments which brought occupation and 
comfort to hundreds of their people. They resisted gallantly every 
suggestion of extradition, and on one occasion at least took the 
responsibility of a quarrel which might have involved war. 
Throughout the struggle the conduct of the Serampore mission- 
aries was beyond praise. They never defied the Government. 
They never fought minor questions. They never engaged i& 
political discussions. They simply and calmly refused to intexinit 
their missionary labour on any secular conaderation whatever.” * 
The first serious interference wiih their work took |daoe in 1806 


* Gang, Manhium (Uti Jfard, Oaleatto Berisw, 1869. 
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when the Government of Sir George Barlow, alarmed at the 
mutiny of Vellore and fearing the results of any attempt to prosely- 
tize the natives, forbade all itinerant preaching or the establi^- 
ment of stations beyond the limits of Serampore. Next year the 
progress, if not the extinction, of the Mission was seriously 
threatened by the Government of Lord Minto. A pamphlet had 
been issued from the Serampore press, reflecting severely on Isl&m 
and Muhammad. The British Government demanded its suppres- 
tdon, and the missionaries, discovering an interpolation by the 
Munshi employed to revise the trandation, surrendered the e^tion. 
Not content with this, the Government called on the Governor 
of Serampore, Colonel Nrefting, to withdraw his patronage 
and send them and their press to Calcutta, where they would 
be subject to British authority. Erefting refused to submit 
to such dictation, especially as the xnissionaiieB were under the 
direct patronage of the Banish Bang; a personal appeal was 
made to Loid Minto, aud the demand for their surrender was 
abandoned. 

In 1812 they had another misfortune. A fire destroyed 
neatly everything in their printing press. Property to the vdue 
of Bs. 7,000 was lost, beaidea many valuable manuscripts and 
trandations; but Mends in India and England quickly came to 
their aid, and in two mouths the loss was made good. Later in 
the same year further trouble followed, the opposition of Lord 
Minto forcing five missionaries, who had arrived without a license, 
to fly from Bengal, while another was deported. In 1887 the 
MiHsioTi oame to a dose for want of funds. Marshman, now the 
sole survivor of the three great pioneers— for Ward had died in 
1823 aud Carey in 1834 — found it impossible to carry on the 
work without further help. Mr. Mack was sent to England to 
recruit the finances of the Misdon, but could get little assistance!, 
and be was therefore obliged to arrange for its transfer to the 
Baptist Misdonaiy Society. The news reached Calcutta 12 hours 
after Br. Marshmau’s death. 

The work done by the Serampore missionaries has been well 
summed up by Br. Marshman’s son: — “The Serampore Mission 
may be said to bdong to the heroic age of missioas, and the 
interest which is attached to it will continue to increase with the 
future triumphs of Christian truth in India. At the period when 
it was established, the public authorities, both in India and 
Eoglandy were opposed, on political ground to every attempt to 
introduce reUgious or secular knowledge into the country. It was 
the zeal, fortitude and perseverance of Br. Corey and his two 
obUesgues which were mainly instrumental in inducing higher and 
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mare improTed principlea of pdioy. Those -who first moved in 
this undertaking have well deserved the gratitude of every Indian 
phikuthropist. The Mission was established by three men .of 
humble lineage, * apostates,’ as their opponents delighted to term 
them, from the last and the loom, but of sterling genius. They 
were brought together by unforeseen oironmstanoes, and, when 
their infant establishment was threatened with extinction by their 
own G-overnment, were providentially provided with an asylum 
in a foreign settleinent till the storm had blown over. A unity of 
object produced a unanimity of sentiment which has rarely Wn 
surpassed. Every private feeling and every individual predilec- 
tion was merged in the prosecution of a great public undertaking, 
which they pursued with unabated energy to the end of their lives. 
They were exactly fitted for mutual co-operation. They were all 
imbued with the same large and comprehensive views, the same 
animation and zeal, and the sin^e pecuniary disinterestedness. 
Their united energies were consecrated to the service of religion, 
for the promotion of which they were enabled, by severe and 
protracted labours, to contribute a sum, which, at the (dose of 
the Mission, was found to amount to eighty thousand pounds 
sterling." 

“ The Serampore missionaries never considered themselves but 
as the simple pioneers of Christian improvement in India ; and it 
is as pioueers that their labours are to be estimated. In the 
infancy of modem missious, it fell to their lot to lay down and 
exemplify the jninoiples on which they should be organized, and 
to give a right direction to missionary efforts. They were the 
first to enforce the necessity of translating the Scriptures into all 
the languages of India. Their own translations were necessarily 
and confessedly imperfect, but some imperfections may be forgiven 
to men who produced the first editions of the New Testament in 
more than thirty of the Oriental languages and dialects, and thus 
gave to the work of translation that impulse which has never sub- 
mded. They were the first to insist on the absolute exdusioa of 
caste from the native Christian community and church. They 
establi^ed the first native schools for heathen children in the 
north of India, and organized the first college for the education 
of native catechists and itinerants. They printed the first books 
in the language of Bengal, and laid the foundation of a vernacu- 
lar library. They were the first to cultivate and improve that 
language and render it the vehicle of national instmotion. They 
pubLidied the first native newspaper in India, and the first reli- 
gious periodical work. In all the departments of misaionioy 
labour and intellectual improvement they led the way, and it is on 
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the broad foundation which tbej laid, that the edifice of modenl 
Indian misBions has been erected.”* 

In 1803, a few years after the Serampore missionaries began 
their work, the Eevd. David Brown, their old friend, who had 
now become Provost of Fort William, pnrchased a house (Aldeen 
House) on the banks of the river, to the south of the town, and 
continued to reside there till bis death in 1812. In 1805 the 
Bevd. Henry Martyn arrived from England as a Chaplain on the 
Bengal establishment and was stationed at Serampore till October 
1806. The Bevd. Daniel Gorrie also came to Bengal in the latter 
year, and both he and Martyn resided at Aldeen House. Here 
they and Brown worshipped in an abandoned temple, commonly 
called the Pagoda, which was included in Brown’s purchase He 
fitted it up as an oratory, and “ consecrated it by a prayer-meeting 
to the service of the living and true God, Whose praises now 
resounded through the arches which had so long echoed the pteans 
of the idol .... In that Pagoda, which is yet the first object 
which meets the eye in sailing up from Calcutta towards Seram- 
pore, every denominational feeling was forgotten, and Carey, 
Marab-mim and Ward joined in the same chorus of praise wi^ 
Brown, Martyn and Corrie.”t 

All three played a great part in the history of Anglican 
Missions. Brown naay be regarded as the parent of missions of 
the Established Church in this part of India— he has indeed been 
called “ the father of evangelical religion in Bengal.” Coiiie 
devoted his life to the evangelistic cause and was the first Bishop 
of Madras. Martyn left a high reputation as a missionaiy, 
short as his career was, for he died in 1812 in Armenia; there, 
according to an epitaph by Macaulay, ‘‘ in manhood’s early 
Uoom, the Christian hero found a pagan tomb.” The Bevd. 
Claudius Buchanan, then ’Vice-Provost of the Coll^ of Fort 
William, was also a freg^uent visitor to Aldeen House, where he 
frequently discussed his s^emo for the appointment of Bishops in 
In&. Owing largely to his exertions, the prohibition on 
missionaries residing in India was removed in 1813, and an 
ecdesiasticsl establishment was sanctioned, Bishop Middleton 
being appointed the first Bishop of Calcutta in 1 814. 

His successor. Bishop Heber, who delighted in calling himself 
“the chief missionary in India,” appointed the Bevd. W. Morton 
to Chinsura in 1823. Mr. Morton, who was sent to Bengal by 
the Sodety for the Propagation of the Gospd, stayed here tiU 

• J. C. Manhman, L^e mi Timt tf Cartg, mul Ward (ISSS), 

VoU llj pp» 620*8« 

t J. 0. MaTBbmBD* and of Car^, Mmlman and Ward (1895), 
Vol. I, pp, 246-7. 
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1837, when the society abandoned the Mission schools he had 
founded and its oonneotioa with the station.* 

Another Misaon established during the first half of the 1 8th 
century was that of the Free Church of Scotland under Dr. Alex- 
ander Duff. In 1844, after having founded and organized the Scotiand 
Free Church General Assembly’s Institution, Dr. Duff took in 
hand branch schools for the evangelization of rural areas by 
means of educated catechists and converts. As the resources of 
the Mission grew and more converts were ordained, stations were 
opened in succession at Bansberia, Chinsura and Mah5nad. “ The 
story of Bansberia,” writes Dr. George Smith, “ illustrates the 
enthusiafim with which, not only in Calcutta, but to the farthest 
confines of India, good men, in the army and the civil service, 
sought to mark their sympathy with the Free Church Mission. 

On being driven from Ghoshpara, where the two ablest converts 
had begun a mission among the new sect of the Sarta- 
bhajas, Dr. Duff resolved to establish a settlement in another 
country. He crossed the river Hooghly to its right bank, leav- 
ing the whole country on the left to the Established Church. 

A few miles to the north of the county town of Hooghly 
district he discovered the school-house of the Brahmo Samaj 
of Calcutta closed and for sale. Dwarka Hath Tagore, the 
successor of Bammohan Bai, had died in England, and his son 
was unable to maintain the educational work of the sect. The per- 
petual lease of the grounds, as well as the large bungalow, was 
purchased by Dr. Duff, whose first object it was to erect sub- 
stantial buildings for a Christian High school. For this there were 
no funds since the expenditure at Ghodipara. It was Sir James, 
then Major Outram, who came to the rescue, ” 

Outram had received £3, COO as his share of the prize-money 
obtained in the conquest of Sind. He had protested against 
the annexation as an act of rascality,” and regarded his share 
as “blood money.” Befusingto touch a farthing of it for his 
own personal use, he distributed it all among the philanthropic 
and religious charities of Bombay, except Bs. 6,000 which he 
offered to Dr. Duff. With this sum Dr. Duff was able to erect 
in 1845 a Mission school on the banks of the Ganges. The 
school continued to work for about 35 years, but was closed in 
1882, when the building was sold to Babu Lalit Mohan Singh, 
late Yice-Ohairman of the Hooghly District Board. Of the work 
carried on here, Dr. Smith wrote as follows in 1879 “ The Mis- 
sion-House has been a source of numberless blessings to the 
neighbourhood ; from its pupils a goodly number of conversions 

* Long, EandhoohofIBensal Mttions (1848), pp. 276-8. 
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have q>rang ■with a ■wide diffadon of Christian knowledge. The 
building still perpetuates the pnlitioal .purity and English up- 
rightness of Ontram. ih; resting-p'ace in Westminster Abbey, 
and the equestrian statues by Eoley, on the Thames Embank- 
ment and fronting the Calontta Clubs, commemorate his vioto- 
ries in Persia and the relief of Luokuow. But let not the Sind 
Hood-money and Dufi’s BSnsberia school be forgotten, though 
recorded not on liring marble or enduring brass.”* 


* Lite of Alenndet Daft (1879), Vol. II, pp. 46 51, 
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CHAPTEE TL 
POBLIC HEALTH. 

Hooohlt disixiol; him no great reputation for healthiness, Cki^utb. 
though it is not so. insaluhiious as it was 30 or 40 years 
ago. The climate is hot, moist and relaxing. The surface is but 
little above sea-level, aud many of the rivers have silted up to 
such an extent that, after the rains, they are represented by a 
series of stagnant pools or have only an attenuated sluggish 
stream. During the monsoon, from July to September, vegeta- 
tion is rank, and the water becomes thick and muddy. The 
result of snob unfavourable conditions is that in September fever, 
with bowel-oomplamts, breaks out in an epidemic form, and 
continues to be more or less virulent rill the middle of January. 

The general health then improves till March. During the hot 
weather the sources of water-supply are apt to dry up, producing 
epidemics of cholera and dysentery. Towards the end of 
May and the beginning of June the weather again becomes 
oppressive, hot and sultry, heralding the approach of the mon- 
soon. May to July are, on the whole, the healthiest months, 
and then the period from the nuddle of January to the middle 
of March. November and December are the two worst months, 
the mortality is heaviest. The least unhealthy area is the 
Aramb&gh subdivision, especially the flood-swept tract east of the 
DwSrakeswar and west of the D&modar ; but ArSmbagh town 
has now a bad reputation, so much so that offioers are said to 
dread being posted there. The most unhealthy part of the 
disttiot is the Hooghly subdivldon, esperially Balagarh thSna and 
the inland tbanas of DhaniakhSli, Polba and Hooghly (rural). 

Prior to 1892 there were so many changes in the system of Vhai, 
registermg vital statistics, that it is unsafe to draw any inferences 
from the figures compiled before that year. The returns now*”*' 
prepared are also, it is txu^ not so reliable as could be desire^ 
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bat they m saffidently aooorate for oaloulatmg the oom< 
paratiTO groTtk of the popnlatioa and for gauging the relatire 
healthiueBs and nnhealthiiieBS of different years. 

Excluding the retains for 1892, when registration was 
admittedly incomplete, the ststistios for the 15 years 1893-1907 
show an average birth-rate of 30'24 per 1,000, the lowest ratio 
recorded in the whole Promoe. The yearly birth-rate has 
varied feom 34:‘94 per mille in 1904 to 26‘87 in 1896 per 1,000, 
the very low birth-rate in the latter year being probably an after- 
effect of the extreme unhealtbiaess of the pieoeding year. The 
deaths during the same period (1893-1907) averaged 35‘20 per 
mille, thus exceeding considerably the annual recorded bii^- 
rate; the yearly death-rate varied from 4073 in 1907 to 21*94 
in 1906. The poor vitality indicated by this high death-rate 
and low Hrth-rate fumiehes another proof of the unhealthi- 
ness of the district. Indeed, were it not for an influx of immi- 
grants to the Serampore subdivision, the oensus of 1901 would have 
shown a decrease in the population : even in spite of immigration, 
the Sadar subdivisioa showed in 1901 a decrease of 0'3 per cent. 
The unhealthineBS of the latter subdivision is exempliOed in its 
two municipalities of Hooghly-Chinsuia and B&nsbeiia ; for in 
the ten years 1893-1902 Hooghly town had an average death- 
rate of 50*43 per mille against a Inrth-rate of 28*42, while 
BSnsberia had an annual death-rate of 50*02 against a birth-rate 
of 26*89 per mille. It is no matter for wonder, therefore, that the 
population in the former town decreased from 33,060 in 1891 to 
29,388 in 1901, and in the latter from 6,783 to 6,473. The town 
of Ariimbagh appears to have suffered almost as much as these 
two munioipaliiieB, its average death and birth-rate for these ten 
years bring 38*87 and 27*29 per mille, respectively. 

Infantile mortality is high, and it is estimated that more 
than a third of the cbildien die within five years of birth. 
The proentage of deaths is highest under the age of one, and 
the inoidenoe of mortality is greatest in the winter months. 

The registration of deaths caused by fever is notoriously 
inaccurate, as a considerable number of deaths due to other 
diseases, such as pneumonia, pleurisy, etc., are ascribed to fever ,* 
but for comparative purposes the figures may be accepted. 
They show a high mortality, the annual death-rate dni-i-ng the 
16 years 1893-1907 averaging 25 per mille, or about 70 per cent, 
of the total number of deaths. 

The following account of the types of fever and their 
CBUsatioa is extracted from a note kindly communicated by 
lieutenant-Oolonel D. O'. Crawford, Civil Suigeon of Hooghly 
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« Malarial fever ia still the prevailing disease of the Hooghly 
distriot, though fortunately it is no longer tiie soom^e ^t 
it was 60 to 30 years ago. Something has been done since 
that time to alleviate its ravages, particularly the flushing of 
some of the ‘ dead ’ rivers of the distriot, sinoe the oonatruotion 
of the Dankuni drainage channel in 1873 and the opening of 
the Eden Canal in 1881. Still, however, the physioal conditions 
of the district remain much as they were half a century ago; 
and thus they must always remain, for no human agency can 
alter thowi , The district is little above sea-level, it has a heavy 
rainfall, it is traversed by numerous ‘dead’ or silting-up rivers, 
and it is chiefly devoted to the growth of rice, a crop which 
requires the ground to be a swamp during several months of the 
year for its cultivation. These conditions necessarily lead to its 
waterlogged in the rains. Practically, every house built 
in the district necessitates the excavation of a small tank or pit 
(dobd) to get the earth, which forms a plinth, to raise the house 
above flood-level. EflBdent drainage is an impossibility, as there 
is not sufficient fall. The tanks which abound in the towns— in the 
Hooghly-Ohinsura municipality alone there are 700- the drains, 
with their inefficient fall, forming chains of stagnant pools 
of running streams, and the vast expanses of rice 
cultivation, all supply ample breeding grounds for the mosquito 
by which malarial fever is spread, iiter allowing for errors in 
registration, the fact remains that the mortality from fever, 
including its most common and fatal sequela, viz., enlargement of 
the spleen, is very high. Of the other diseases which also bear the 
puTTin of fever, enteric or typhoid fever certainly occurs. I have 
seen cases in both adults and children. I have never seen cases 
of typhus or of relapsing fever. Oerebro-qtinal fever has been 
seen, but is rare.” 

During the third quarter of the 19th century the district Bnrd^rtu 
was devastated by a peculiar type of malignant malarial fever. *ewi. 

It was commonly known as “ Burdwan fever,” though 
Hooghly suffered as much as Burdwan. It was endemic and be- 
came { pidHmifl generally. In its worst phases the fever assumed 
a tendency to congestion of some vital organ, most commonly 
the btain or lungs ; and among the commonest sequelae were 
enlargement of the liver and spleen. Its chief peculiarity was 
the tendency to a relapse or a succesaion of relapses; and, in 
some oases, sudden and great depession of vital energy followed. 

“ This fever,” writes Odonel Crawford, “ appears to have 
first attracted notice in the Jessore distriot about 1826 ; it began 
to sf M ' the. Nadia distriot about 1832; end it . came aoross the' 
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BB^bcaOi! or HoogUy liver into the Eooghly distiiot in 1857-59. 
Tn these years Bandel, Bansbeiift and Tiihenl suffered greatly 
from the epidemic fever. It reached F9ndn& in 1862, Dwiibamid 
in 1863 ; spread along the banks of the Kana li'ath and Sara- 
swati rivers in 1864 ; reached the Kani D&modar in 1866, and 
the east bank of the Damodar in 1867. JahSn&bad (now 
Arambagh) was attacked in 1863 and Gloghat thana in 1869-71. 
The Serampore sabdiviaon suffered severely in 1871-73. The 
total duration of this epidemic of fever in the Hooghly district 
may be said to have been 20 years, vis., from 1867 to J877, 
though its ravages did not last for so long in any one place, the 
usual duration (ff the fever in each of the villages attacked being 
from three to seven years. The mortality was enormous, being 
estimated by various observers at from one-third of the whole 
population up to nine-tenths in certain very severely affected 
places. Bich and poor, old and young, all dasses seem to have 
suffered alike. 

“ Many ofSoers were, from time to time during the prevalence 
of the epidemic, deputed to make special enquiries into the origin, 
cause, and type of the fever, and the condition of the affected 
tracts. The general consensus of opinion was that the iliHAnpfi 
was a malarial fever of an intensely aggravated type, 
by ad unprecedented mortality. The causes most generally as- 
signed were over-population and obstruction of drainage, caused 
by the silting-up of rivers. But it cannot be said that any com- 
pletely satisfaotoqr reason has been put forward, which unnn tiTiffi 
for the outbreak of the fever, its gradual spread from east to west, 
and its disappearance. The fever was called by the natives jmr 
btkdr (literally, fever without sense), i>,, fever with dAlirinTn a 
term which in recent years has also been applied to oases of 
plague. During the 12 years 1863-74 no less than 51 temporary 
epidemio dispensaries were from time to time opened and dosed 
in this district alone.” 

Ckderii. Cholera has long been endemic in the distiiot, but so fer as can 
be ascertained, there have not been such widespread epidemics as 
in other districts, like Puri and PumeS. The rural tracts do not 
suffer so much as the towns on the Ho<ghly; in fact, one or other 
of these seven municipalities usually heads the list as regards the 
mortality reported under this head from the different registering 
areas. The deaths are fewest in the rains (June to October), and 
axe usudly most numerous in Eovembe^Deo6mber or March to 
May, the inddenoe being greatest in April. During the last 
80 years, the highest mortality from cholera was recorded in 1896, 
vk, 4,376 deaths, and the next highest (4,141) in 1907. ]A 
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ths foisisr y68x S.oitrsxig stood first with tlw TBiy lisavy ds&tli* 
rate of 16*65 per mille, followed by TJttaiiiSia (14-02) aud Seiam- 
pore (13'02). In th.e latter year all the riparian, towns were 
more or less afieoted, Serampore suffering most severely from a 
virulent outbreak early in August — an unoommou time for cholera 
to be epidemio in Bengal. 

Next to cholera, the largest number of deaths are ascribed to Bowel 
diarrhoea and dysentery, these diseases being grouped together 
under one he^ They prevail throughout the year, the incidence ® *' 

of deaths being greatest from October to February, especially 
from December to February, and lowest in the hot weather. 

The ywly variations are small, the death-rate not above 
2*65 (in 1896) or falling below 1 per mille. As in the case of 
cholera, the towns, especially Serampore and Uttarpas, suffer 
more from these diseases than the rural tracts. Hooghly Wng 
one of the few districts in Bengal in which a high mortality from 
bowel complaints is usually reported, Captain W. C. Ross, i.m.s. 
Deputy Sanitary Oommisaoner, made a special enquiry into 
the causes of their prevalence in January 1906, the area selected 
for investigation being the three thSnas, Siagur, Kiiahtanagar 
and Arambagh. His conolusiona are summarized as follows : 

Dysentery k prevalent, especially in Arambagh Ijat jg 
not generally of a severe t^, and does not constitute an import- 
ant cause of dealh, except in Arambagh thSna. (2) Diarrhoea is 
the heading under which most of the diarrhoea and dysentery 
deaths are returned, except in AxSmbSgh thana where the 
numbers are nearly equal (3) Again, except in Arambagh 
(though there are some even there), a larger number of the deaths 
from diarrhma are due to terminal diarrhoea in cases of fever 
i^rypauotomia^Uf). This error in the returns greatly THM.gT,i <)nf| 
the dysentery and diarrhoea death rate. (4) A RTnfl.11 nnmiyir of 
the deaths returned under dysentery and diarrhoea may be due to 
cholera (atypical and lingering oases). (6) Infantile diarrhoea is 
remarkable for its rarity, but simple diarrhoea, especially amongst 
old and debilitated people, is more frequent as a cause of 

It would seem that the inddenoe of dysentery is directly 
associated with the quality of the water-supply. In all th cso 
th&nas the water-supply is bad in most places. The river water 
(above the tidal areas) is apparently pretty good, but in the 
non-riparian areas tanks and dob&s serve all purposes. The reser- 
vation of one tank (if there is one) in each village, or the eon- 
stmotion of wells for use for drinking and cooking purposes only, 
seems to be the only hope of diTniniahi-ng the mortality from 
dysentery and preventing epidemio outbursts of cholera. “From 

s 
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the experience obtained at Ajrambagh, there is no difficulty in 
getting people to use frell water vhen it is made available: they 
are oidy too glad to g.-t the chance, and come long distances to 
get good water for drinking.” 

As regards the clinical history of the disease, it generally 
affects old people over 50 years of age. “Persistent fever, 
generally of a quotidian type, comes on and oontinnes for several 
months; the spleen is invariably enlarged, and later the liver 
generally becomes enlarged fdso. Emaciation and anaemia are 
always present and progressive: there is often oedema of the 
feet, ankles, etc.; jaondiee frequently supervenes ; and the case 
ends in a terminal dirrahoea of two or three weeks’ duration. 
The clinical picture here represented almost compels one to 
believe that the disease is Tiypanosomiasis.” 

Small-pox generally breaks out towards the end of the cold 
weather and lasts for two or three months, i.e., up to the first half 
of May. The number of deaths is, however, small, the ratio not 
rising above '40 per mille except in 1906 and 1907, when it was 
‘62 and ‘88, respectively. The disease, as a rule, causes more 
deaths in the towns than in the rural tracts, Serampore, Bhadres- 
war and Hooghly showing the highest proportionate mortality ; 
the high death-rate in the towns is pactiy due to imported oases, 
chiefly from Calcutta. On the other hand, the smaU-pox death- 
rate in 1907 was 496 per mille in Polba thSna, a typical 
rural area, whereas it was 1*19 pec millft in Kooghly-GhinBnxa 
town. 

Plague was first noticed in the district in 1899, but the 
total mortality due to it has hitherto been below one hundred 
each, year, except in 1903 and 1905 when it rose to 154 and- 292, 
•zeq^eotively, while in 1906 and 1907 the deaths fell to 7 and . 12, 
respectively. Beaths occur chiefly from Eebruary to- May. 
Chandecnagore and Eooghly-Ghinsura town are the only places in 
Bengal proper, outside Ccdcutta, where plague has been epidemic. 
Prom January to May 19*05 there were 254 cases with 204 deaths 
in the latter town. Figures for Chandemagore are not available, 
but the number is believed to hare been proportionately higher. 

Amoig other diseases, syphilis and gonorrhoea are common. 
El^hantiasis is met with, though not so often as in some other 
districts like Puri. Abscesses are very common, and so are ulceiq 
of all kinds, the damp climate not being favourable to the quick 
healing of skin lesions. 

Blindness is less common than in any other district of West 
Bengal (except Howrah), only 93male8and78 females per 100,000 
being retained aa blind in 1901. Operations for cataract^ the 
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(Mef oause of blindness among the aged, are oomparatiTely fe^. 

Only 2,041 oases of eye-disease were treated fhiottghoat tbe district 
in 1900, the largest number toreated in any dispensary being 846 
at the Imambara HoqiitaL Probably, most of those who hare 
cataract, and are willing to be operated upon, go to Galoutta for 
the operation ; from at least half of the distiiot it is easier to get 
to Caloutta than to Gbinsura. The deaf -mutes enumerated in 
1901 represented 66 males and 46 females per 100,000, the lowest 
ratio in West Bengal except Midnapoie ; while the insane were 
returned at 43 males and 21 females per 100,000. Gonadering 
the poor Titality of the people, the oomparatiTely greater strain of 
town life, and the fact that the proportion of residents in urban 
areas is greater tban in any oth<-r Bengal distiiot, the latter 
percentage is noticeably small. 

Leprosy is rare, &e number of lepers reported in 1901 being Leptoif. 
only 362, representing 55 males and 14 females per 100,000. In 
view of the fact that Hooghly adjoins Burdw&n and Bankura, two 
of the woistleper areas inindia, this percentage is also suiprisingly 
small. The census statistios are oon&med by the erperienoe of 
the OiTil Surgeon, Lieutenant-Colonel D. Gl. Crawford, i.]i.s., who 
states that during seven years in the district he saw few cases of 
leprosy. Popularly the disease is belieTed to be due to some 
heinous sin in a previous life. 

The Metropolitan Girde of Yaooination, indnding Hooghly viocnra- 
distiiot, was created in 1869,. and Act IV of 1865 prohibiting 
inoculation was extended to it in 1871. Act Y of 1880, by 
which vaccination is compulsory in mnnioipal areas, was extended 
to the municipality of Hoogbly-Chinsura in 1881 and to the 
other municipalities of the distiiot in subsequent years. In 
1892 the control of the Yaooination Department in rural areas 
was transferred from the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner to the 
Civil Surgeons. 

The general attitude of the. people towards vaccination in this 
distiiot is one of passive acquiescence, combined with a strong 
objection to payment of the fees prescribed for vacoination by 
iioensedvaodnators.. The lower dasses still prefer to seek piotec< 
tion against small-pox epdemios by a&'smgpajd to the goddess 
Sitala. In 1907>08 the number of persons suooesafnlly vaocmated 
-was 28,342, representing 32 per mille of the population, 
protection bdog afforded to 42'41 per cent, of infants under one 
year of age. In the preceding five years the annual number 
successfully vaodnatt-d averaged 28*37 per 1,000 of the populatioiL 

Before the introduction of vaocuaiion, inoculation . \ras in moeals- 
■ common use as a prot^gtiqn a|aiaBt sinall-pox, It wqs performed 

k2 
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byaeUsskuown as Marjuas oi priests of the goddess Sitala 
De‘\d> They inseited in the skiii of the foreaxu a minute 
portion of the ■virus found in the vesioles of a small-pox patient, 
and after sprinkling the part with Glanges water, tied a strip of 
doth round it. Small-pox pustules appeared, and after considerable 
inflammation and sometimes prostration, the fever abated, usually 
on the 16th or 17th day. Inoculation is now no lo^er pra^^. 

There are 16 public dispensaries and hospitals in the district, 
besides four private charitable dis- 
pensaries not under Government 
SShosbM Isse supervision, as shown^ in ihe mar- 

UttarparS 1861 gmal statement, wliicli gives the 

KS 18W situated 

Aiimbi^h ■■ 1871 and the dates of their establishment. 

BaM! " ' 3^ hospital at Serampore, which 

filiadiwwu 1835 was established through the exer- 

QBniM ... 18W ifajehman, was trans- 

Boogbi; Female ... 1894 ferred in 1870 to the control of the 

ittelS^ 1^ municipality, and is now called the 

■" 1905 Walsh Hospital after a former Oom- 

Haripai ... 1908 miggioner of BuidwSn. It is main- 

triwte, tained partly from the municipal 

lmSml»ia (private) fund, partly from Bubscriptions, and 

partly from misceUaneous receipts, 
Tolipiiatak (Chineura) 1905 including securities to the amount 


ImSm1»ia (private) 
BaghuDSthpur 
ISi&kesw&r 
Tolaphalak (OhiDSura) 


of Bs. 4,000. An out-patient block 
was erected in 1906 at a cost of Bs. 11,000, through the liberality 
of the late Bkbu NandaM Qosain and his brothers ; and the hospi- 
tal, which has sinoe been rebuilt from subscriptions supplemented by 
a Government grant, now contains 84 beds for males and 8 beds 
for females. The number of out-door patients is the largest in the 
district, averaging 47'64 daily in 1907, while the daily average of 
indoor patients was 21'69. ^e ImSmlArS Hospital is maintained 
almost wholly from the Mohsin Fund with the help of private 
subsoriptions from mills on the other side of the river. This 
hospital was estabhahed through the exertions of the then Civil 
Surgeon, Dr. T. Wise. It was first located in a hired house in 
Ohauk Basar and then in a house in Mogaltuli Lane, formerly 
occupied by the Madrasa, and was under the charge of the Ci>'i 
Surgeon. In 1839 Dr. Wise was succeeded by Dr. an 

enthusiast for medical mesmerism, through whose AXfl TtTOT\ff gome 
professional mesmerisers were added to the staff. It had also a 
Musa lmftn department for ImSni medicine and a ddi aIo-im {]^dx 
1872 to 1878 ; this class was started again in 1902. In 1894^ the 
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hospital was removed to its pieseat site in one of the smallei 
buildings of the old bairaoks. An operation room was added in 
1898, and an ont-patient block in May 1906, at a cost of about 
Es. 11,000,. of which Es. 5,000 was contributed by Eai Bahadur 
BarodS Prasanna Som and Es. 4,000 by the Mohsin Fund; 
in 1908 a new and up-to-date operation room was b^t at a 
cost of Es. 4,730 raised by public subscriptions. The building 
contains two surgical wards with 16 beds, a medical ward with 
8 beds, a dysentery ward with 8 beds, a cholera ward with 2 beds, 
and a pauper ward with 6 beds, in all 40 beds. 

Besides the Serampore hospital, there are municipal dispen- 
saries at EishrS, Baidyabati, Bhadreswar and Arambagh; while 
the District Board maintains dispensaries at Balagarh, ^anakul, 
Bhandarhati and HaripSl. In-patients axe received at the Aram- 
bagh dispensary ; the other six afford out-door relief. The dispen- 
sary at TJitarpara contains 16 beds for males and 4 beds for 
females and is maintained by an endowment given by the 
Mukherji ffunily of UttaxpSiS and by Government contributions. 
That at Dwarbasini is maintained chiefly by Eilja Fiai^ Mohan 
Mukherji, the Government and District Board also making 
small grants. The Bihari Lai dispensary at Bain<d)i, which has 
4 beds for males and 2 beds for females, is wholly, and those at 
Mandalai and Itaohona mamly, kept up from private endowments 
The Baincihi dispensary owes its existence to an endowment 
of a Iwkb and-a-haK of rapees left by B&bu BihSri Lai Mnlherji, 
aftTniTidar of Baindhi, for a school and a dispensary.- The 
charitable dispensaiy was established in 1893 by Dr. 
Bholanath Bose, who left his property for charitable purposes, 
'Ihe Itachona dispensary owes its origin to the liberality of a 
gfl-mT-ndiiT named Srlnarayan Eundu, and the Bhandarh&ti 
dispensary to that of Babu Qirish Chandra Ohatterji, a pleader- 
gamiTn^HT of Howrah, who gave a building and the sum of 
Es. 5,000 : the District Board, however, maintains the dispensary. 
The most recent dispensaiy is that at Haripal, which was opened 
in 1908, Srimati Sushila Devi giving a house and Es. 26,000 to 
the District Board which maintains it. 

There is one female hospital located in a building adjoining 
the Imambar& Hospital, which was opened in July 1894. Both 
in-patients and out-patients are treated here, the daily average in 
1907 being 16 and 42, respectively. There is a Tmdni 
dispensary in the Imambara under the charge of a haiim or 
native doctor. A small private dispensary is kept up at Tsrake- 
swar by the Mahaat, and at Eaghunathpui by PiM Mohan Eai, 
a grandson of Eaj& Earn Mohan Eai. There was formerly a 
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disi>eDsai7 nuintaked l)y the looal zammdai at Sikaudiapm, hat 
it was dosed in 1905. Aaothei maktaiaed by the iFree Kkk 
Misdon at Tribeai was dosed k 1902, bat the Bainchi estate is 
now boildiag an oat>patient dispensary there and will, it is 
reported, wholly maiatak it. 

There is acoommodation for k-door patients at Hooghly, 
Setampore, Ar&mbagh and Bakdii, and k the Hooghly FemJe 
Hospital In the other dispensaries oat-door patients only are 
tieatei The location of the varioos dispensaries, public and 
private, shows that the towns along the river are fairly well 
provided with medical aid, bat that the great block between the 
East Indian Eailway line and the Damodar, whioK.safers from 
malarial fever, gets little qualified medical hdp. Arambigh and 
Ehanakul thaMs, between the Damodar and Dwarakeswnr, get 
even less, and Cloghat th^a west of the Dwarakeswar none at 
all. 

At the census of 1901, 848 persons were returned as certificated 
praotitkners, 1,431 as practitioners without diplomas, 312 as mid. 
wives, and 92 as compoanders, etc. This gives a total of 2,183 
for the whole district, exdudkg the small number of those k 
Government servioe who are confined to the towns ; and it is a 
fair inference' that the staff of medical men is inadequate, 
especially in the rural areas. The bulk of the Hkdus and 
Muhammadans have not yet lost faith k the old systems of 
medicke, Kewajt or Yuudiii, But iakii/is aio no longer avail, 
able, and katirajes resident k the district are few and far 
between. Those who are better off often oonsolt the native 
phystcians of Odoutta, while patent medickes command a growkg 
sale. A few homoeopathic and allopathio doctors pactise k the 
mofussil ’, but their number is very limited, and their experienoe is 
chiefly confined to the common cases of wiftlan'iftl fever, ohol^ or 
bo*el.coinplakt8. Quacks, are feirLy oommon, and barbers still 
perform ^ple surgical operations. Occasianally also up-country ■ 
men, especidly Punj&bis, operate for cataraot. Midwives belong 
to the lowest castes, such as Hari, Muohi, Kaora and Dorn, with a 
sptkHkg of Bagdis. They are ignorant and ilterate, but from 
constant praotiTO have a large experience of cndkaiy deliveries. 
The profession is generally heredffaiy, passkg from mother to 
dai^hter. 
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Thb general charaoteristios Tirhioh distingnish agricalkiral oondi- Oanui 
tions in the deltaic plains of Bengal are strikingly exemplified 
in the district of Hooghly. The rainfall is regnlar and oopions, 
the soil is fertile, and it is periodically enriohed by B;esh depositB 
of silt from the overflow of the rivers. The latter are constantly 
carrying on the work of erosion and aocrttion, of soil dcnndalion 
and formation, but the process of soil formation is the more 
active of the two. The manner in which a large river with a 
steady slow cnrrent acts as a land«bnilder is best seen in thana 
Balagarh, where every year the Hooghly (Bhagirathi) throws 
up ohnn after the rains, either in its bed or along its bank. If 
not swept away in a year or two, the oharf, when sufficiently 
raised above .flood-level, are eagerly sought after by the ryots. 

Being renovated annually ly deposits of silt, they require no 
manure, and' they grow i^endid raM crops of pulses, mustard, 
tobaoco or vegetables. The lands along the river are similaiiily 
raised by accretion, and are also made to yield rabi crops, 
if high, and rice, if low-lying ; but a large proportion, not 
receiving fresh silt deposits, remains waste, and are covered 
either with coarse grass or jongly undergrowth. 

Th&nas Aiambagh and il^anakul present many of the 
typical features of a tract exposed to river floods. Here the 
Damodar river, rushing down from the Ghota Nagpur plateau 
in abed too narrow for the passage of its flood- water, and 
restrained on the east by a high continuous embankment, spills 
over its right bank during the rains. On this side the stream, 
sweeping over the lowlands, deposits fine or coarse sand, the 
dehitas of the uplands. Ihe low lands are more or less 
covered with grass, but on or near the bank, where they are 
ennched by silt, produce good rabi crops. The higher lands, 
which are comparatively scarce, are occupied by houses or home- 
stead gardens growing vegetables, and, somewhat lower down, by 
winter rice crops. 
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A thiid asped; of aa alluml plain is seen in the Strain* 
pore subdivision and the rest of the Sadai subdivision. This 
tract is protected from river floods by high banks or artificial 
embankments, but is liable to be submerged by excessive rain. 
The lands, whether high or low, are extremely fertile. The 
uplands yield fine crops of vegetables, and land at a slightly 
lower level dm rice or jute.altematmg with rahi. The lowlands, 
enriched by the drainage and refuse of the villages, are eminently 
adapted for the cultivation of winter rice. Southwards, in the 
Serampcre subdivision, the lowest lands receive the drainage from 
the whole of the northern tract, which is unable to find an outlet 
into the rivers. They are consequently converted into extensive 
marshes covered with reeds, sedges and coarse grasses, but 
vrinter rice grows well on their borders. 

In the thaua of Goghat to the west the level surface of the 
recent alluvium is no longer seen. The country is composed of 
old alluvium and disintegrated laterite, and the surface is undulat- 
ing, being broken by the scouring action of the rivers and 
surface drainage. Eioe and a little pulse are grown, chiefly along 
the banks of the hill streams ; but much of the land is barren, or 
is covered with thorny plants and s(nubs intermixed with trees. 

The rainfall, averaging nearly 60 inches in a year, is more 
than sufficient for even such a semi-aquatic plant as rice — indeed, 
46 to 60 inches would suffice for the usual crops, if timely or 
evenly distributed. According to the ryot, a little rain in Pam 
(Deoember-January) is good for the rabi j and light showers in 
M&yh and Phdlgun tPebruary and March), besides strengthening 
the rabi crops, facilitate ploughing. Heavy rains are necessary 
in AiSrh and Srdban (June and July) to quicken the growth of 
broadcast seedlinga and to reduce the ground to the soft Hlngh 
required for transplanting the young shoots from the nursery. 
The month of Bkddra (August-September) should be diy, in 
rader to prevent the winter rice plants rotting, and to permit the 
successful reapmg of early rice and jute. In Asiein (September- 
October) 4ere should be fairly good rain, so that the winter rice 
just ccn^ into ear may ripen properly; and there should 
be no winds in the following month to blow down the mature 
pain. Finally, no rain is wanted in Agrahayan (November- 
Hecember), otherwise, the rice stalb rot in the fields before 
reaping. 

Th^eneral dope of the country is from north-west to south- 
*TA* ®®Ter8l days together on the OhotS Nagpur 

ptatean brings down floods in the DSmodar and its branches, which 
do serums damage to the mops on its west bank. Similariy, a 
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lieaTj precipitation of rain locaUj swells the nnmeiOTis sUted^np 
channels in the Sadar and Seiampore snhdiTisions ; and as they 
have no outlet into the main rivers, the water spills over on either 
side, to the consequent damage of the crops. The level of water 
in the marshes of the Serampore subdivision also rises, causing sons, 
loss to the winter rice crop grown along them. 

Except in th&na Q-oghlt, where the soil is composed of the 
detritus of the uplands, viz., broken laterite, kankar and older 
aUuvium, the soil consists entirely of new alluvium. This 
alluvial deposit is 5 to 10 feet thick and rests on a sub-soil of 
tenacious ^y, varying in thickness from 10 to 30 feet. The 
surface alluvium, where formed from the silt deposits of the 
Hooghly and its branoh, the Sar>i8wat!, is of tough clay [entel), 
but that formed from the silt of the Damodar and its branches is 
light and porous. At places the Damodar, like the DwSrakeswax, 
has deposited a layer of sand on the sub-soil, e,g,, at Magra and 
in thana ArSmb&gh. In the swamps, which receive the drainage 
of the villages, the bottom is of sticky tough day. The soil in 
the north of tb.e district is partly a laterite day and partly a 
red-coloured coarse-grained sand, oharaoteristio of the eastern 
'Vindhyan formation. 

Bice being the most important crop, the dassidcation of the 
soil is sometimes based on suitablity for its growth, a.^., it is 
sharp (tea) or otherwise ; but the usual dassifioation is according 
to level. The highest lands are oooupied by houses (idg/tt) and 
their compounds (ud-idsfv). The high lands adjoining them, on 
which vegetable gardens and orchards are found, are d^gd. 

Paddy lands at a lower level, which are almost always in the form 
of a saucer-shaped depression or dip, are divided into five 
dasses. Land which ordinarily gets the right quantity of water, 
and is also enriched with refuse, is called dical or first dass 
iftTid ; it is generally a plot in the deepest part of the fidds 
or a zone round it. It is flanked on either side by a zone of 
doem or second dass land, above or bdow which will be zones of 
segam and ehahSrm, i.«., third or fourth class lands. Land above 
the usual flood-levd is called iund, and consLats of a mixture 
of day with more or less sand. 

The value of artifidal irrigation is fairly well understood. Ibusa- 
It is essential for the cultivation of special crops, like sugarcane, 
potatoes, onions and betel leaf, and of the boro or spring rice. It 
is also often practised in the case of several r(M crops, and in 
years of drought for all crops. As the district has not yet been 
cadastrally surveyed, statistios of the irrigated area are not avail- 
able ; but 4^972 acres were irrigated in 1906-07 from the Eden 
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Canal. A rough idea of the pioportioji of land under irrigation 
may perhaps be obtained from the figures’ for the hhSs mahSls of 
the BurdwSn ES] lying within this distriot, which were oadastially 
surveyed in 1889-92. Here, out of an area of 8,071 acres under 
onltiTatioa, 877 acres were found to be irrigated (viz., 289 
from wells, 258 from tanb and 330 acres from other sources), 
!>., about one-ninth of the onltuTated area. 

Wells are not numerous and are not Hhed by the cultivators, 
though they are cheap enough, a kacheM well with pottery 
wTiga costing Es. 40 to Es. 100 according to the depth of water. 
The water-level varies according to the season, but usually is 6 
to 20 feet below the surface in the summer. Water is generally 
lifted by lowering a jar with a rope, but sometimes, though 
rarely, the cultivators use the lever-lift {Wm) of Bihu, which is 
weighted by a stone or lump of mud and is worked by one man. 
By this arrangement water can be lifted from a depth of LO to 
15 feet, and a man can irrigate one-third of a big'ia in 8 hours. 

Tanks, jhih or water channels are most oft an used for 
irrigation. No very huge tanks are found, but tanks of mode* 
rate size and ponds abound. Host of the tanks are more or 
less silted up, and very few new tanks are being dug, for though 
their excavation and repair were formerly oonndered a religious 
duty incumbent on the well-to-do, this sense of obligation is dy- 
ing out. The distriot is studded with numerous jhih or swamps, 
especially towards the south, and is intersected by a large 
number of streams {kkali), all, however, more or less dead alter 
the rains. Still, they oonsiitute the chief source of supply for 
irrigation. Smaller streams are sometimes dammed up for 
irrigatmg the bora crops .in th&na KhSTiSknl, .but little use is 
made of the rivers, the banks bang generally too high and the 
water too far below the level of the fieldst 
Water- Several kinds of water-lifts ate .used, of whi'ih the most oom- 
gjg ^0 stnm, dongd and Uri. The ttunt is a thickly woven 
triangular bamboo basket, with' four pieces of rope attached. 
Two mmi, each holding two" ropes,' stand at the mouth of the 
channel, dip the basket in the water, and then raise it to discharge 
its contents. If the water has to be raised more than 4 to 5 
feet, another set of men work. from a platform on a higher 
leveL Two men can irrigate a bighi in about 8 hours. The 
doitga is a canoe-shaped wooden vessel, one end of whicfii is placed 
at ihe mo'uth of the ohannd leading water to the field; the other 
end, the pointed end, rests in they5»7 or pond and is moved 
. up and 'down by a rope. By this oontrivanee one man can 
irrigate a- of land iA a day. The price of a doAjfdi is Es. 8 
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to Bs. 5. Iron dong&t are norr gradually coming into nse ; 
their price is Be. 12 to Ba 15. When the mter has to be 
raised to a considerable height, the leri is used. This is a lever' 
lift wked by means of a pole with a rope attached at one end 
and a large earthen pot suspended at the other end. One man 
dips the pot into the water, and two more puE down the rope 
and r^ the full pot to the surface. Two sets of three men 
each can in this way irrigate one and a half higM in a day. 

The price of the apparatus is from Bs. 4 to Bs. 6 

The Mowing table shows the normal acreage of the ptinoipal Aeaiovt' 
crops and the percentage of each to the normal net cropped 
area, according to statistics compiled by the Agricultural tics. ‘ 
Department in 1907 


TfAUX OP CBOP. 


Normal 

Percentage 
on normal 

acreage. 

net crop, 
pedarea. 

278,700 

62 

7,200 

2 

2,88,900 

84 

45,600 

10 

600 


2,600 

I 

85,50(i 

12 

100 


1,04,800 j 

S8 

40,000 

1 9 

46,100 

9 


Nahb op CBOF. 


Normal 

acreaice. 


Percentage 
Oil normal 
net crop, 
ped area* 


Winter rice 

Sugarcane 

Total aghini crops ... 

Autumn rice 

Other lihaAoi cereals 
and pnlaes. 

Other hAddoi food- 
crops. 

Jnte 

Til {hMdoi) 

Total ihddci crops ... 

Orchards and garden 
produce. 

Twice-cropped area ... 


Sumroeirice 

Wheat ... ... 

Barley ... ... 

Gram 

Other raU cereals and 
pulses. 

Other rali food-crops 
Linseed . ... 

Kape and mustard ... 
TH irahi) ... . , 

Other oilseeds 

Eohacco .M 

Late cotton ... 

Other raii non-food 
crops. 


Total rahi crops ... 


6,800 

2.400 
l,80i) 

2,700 

6.400 

10,800 

800 

7,900 

1,000 

8,7u0 

8,800 

8,00(1 

1,800 


48,900 


Bice fonns the staple crop of district, and is pmtioalaily p,tnroi. 
well suited to the low damp lands, receiring an abundant ' robots. 
rainfall, which make up the greater portion of Ho(ghly. Many 
varieties are grown, but the crops may he grouped under three 
main heads according to the harvest seasons, vis., boro or spring ' 
rice, dui {literally dttt, U , quick, early) or autumn rioe, and 
dman (also called haimntik) or winter rioe. 

Bm rice is ordinarily transplanted along ..the bantr^ ofjji,.,. 
marahes, or in very low lands which remain wet till, well into ' 
summer. Honghmg is not required if the ground is of soft mud^ 
otherwise one or two ploughings are gim. It is sown in the •• 
nursery in November, transplanted in December, and reaped in . 

April and May. Thisdassof rioe inciudeB Only coarse varieties,., 
and the area of land wMoh ean be profiiaMy reserved • fox' ks'is. 
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ooltivatioii is stoall. Only newly threshed grain will germinate 
properly, and the grain has to be prepared oarefolly before 
sowing in the nursery. 

Am rice is sown, chiefly broadoast, on tunS lands and 
preferably loamy soils. It is sown in the latter half of May and 
reaped in September. It is harvested while yet slightly green, 
for if allowed to ripen fully, it will shed some of its grain, besides 
wliioh the straw, being brittle, is apt to get broken. It is often 
followed by a second crop of pulses or oilseeds. This crop, as a 
rule, yields only coarse varieties of rice, but a 6ne kind of &us 
has recently been introduced from the Central Provinces by the 
Agricultural Department, and its cultivation is gradually extend- 
ing. Formerly dus was a fairly large crop, but of recent years 
it has been replaced to some extent by jute, which pays the 
cultivator better. On the other hand, owing to the price of jute 
having fallen and that of paddy and rice having gone up during 
the last two years, a considerable part of the land on which jute 
was grown two years ago was again put under rice last year 
(1908). In the sayings of KhaaS we find several references to the 
autumn rice crop. Auser hhui lek, pater bhui dtsk. Faishdkher 
protham jde, Asu dhda disigun phale. Am dhdner ehdsh, Idge tiu 
mcUh, w., “ The soil of ««« is sandy, that of jute dayey. In the 
first nuns of Baisakh (April-May), dug paddy yields double. The 
cultivation of dm paddy takes three months.” 

Amn rice yields the prindpal crop of the year. It is grown 
on lands lying bdow flood-level, except, of course, where the 
depth of water is so great as to predude cultivation. To 
prepare the ground for the crop, the edl is frequently 
manured with cow-dung (20 to 60 baskets to a bighd), except in 
the lower lands where the manure would be dismpated in the 
water. AdEter manuring, ploughing begins as soon as the soil has 
been sufficiently softened by rain, ».e., towards the end of winter 
or the beginnii^ of spring. There are generally four ploughs to 
a bighd, and four ploughings before sowing and planting. The 
dods ate then pulverized by drawing a or harrow over them. 
Amanrinx may be sown broadoast, but is more usually sown in a 
nurssiy and transplanted into the fields. It is sown in May and 
June, and is tran^lanted in the tains, chiefly in July and August. 

It cannot be sown broadoast if the ground remains under water, or 
if it dries up early, or has been newly broken up. The usual 
quantity of seed is 16 seers to a bigM, or if sown broadoast 10 
seers. The labour required for transplanting varies according to 
the distance of the fields from the vfflage, the depth of water and 
other ctroamstanoes, but on the average it takes a thiiti fiy^ 
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per highs.. Harvesting begins on high lands in November or 
December, and is mostly finished by the end of January. On 
the lower grounds it continues till the end of February, and 
sometimes till the middle of March. The reaping is easy enough 
till the low lands are reached after the awd. The rice may 
be got in dry, but the seyam and ebahSram erops have generally 
to be reaped in water. In dry reaping the straw with the paddy 
is laid in bundles on the fields in order to dry it, and after two 
or three days it is earned home for threshing In wet reaping the 
heads of the stalks above water are cut and then oarried to a dry 
spot for drying. Paddy reaped dry is usually threshed by beating 
the bundle against boards till all the grain is separated ; the 
bundles of straw (khar) are then stored for sale or use. Paddy 
reaped wet is trampled out by oxen; the straw (pal) is nimlflpff 
except for feeding cattle. After threshing, the paddy is win- 
nowed and stored in thatched granaries with split-bamboo walls 
(mrais). 

The outturn naturally varies according to the nature of In-ndj 
timely or untimely weather, and the care given to cultivation. 

On an average the outturn of sdh Steal winter rice per highs is 
estimated at 7 to 10 maunds of paddy and one kshan of straw; 
and of sSli deem at 5 to 8 maunds of paddy and the aamp 
quantity of straw. Some of the best lands, if manured, have been 
^own to yield 12 maunds per but such a heavy yield is 
very rare. Generally speaking, the outturn, taken at the rate of 
8 maunds of paddy and one kshan of straw, vrould be worth in 
the selling season not more than Ea 26 (24 -f 2). 

After rioe, pulses are the most important of the food-grains. Pulse*. 
Gbam is grown on a small area, but other pulses, like khesSrif 
mmg, peas end matuti, are favourite second crops. EheeSri or 
teurS is sown on Sus land with barley, but more often on 
low rice lands, when the Smart is damaged by floods or has 
a poor outturn. It is sown broadcast in October, grows slowly 
iinfa‘1 the winter rioe is harvested, then dioots up rapidly and is 
gathered in February and March, It costs little to cultivate, 
but the yield is not large if the rioe crop is good. It is a grain 
which owing to its cheapness is much used, in the form of ddl, 
by the poorer classes, while the straw is an excellent fodder 
for cattle. The other pulses form the main cold-weather crops 
of tuns lands. They are sown in October and November after 
ploughing and are reaped in February and March. The plough- 
ing is more carefully done, the seed costs more, and the outturn 
is more valuable, furnishing the fd/ eaten by Idle higher dasses. 

The olanda or European variety of pea is largely grown 
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near the n^way line from Hooghly to Howrah, and the 
produce is sold at a high price for export to the Calcutta 
market. 

Oil weds. Oil seeds, such as linseed, til, rape and mustard, are cold- 
weather crops grown only in small plots on high lands round the 
■villages and on river than which are periodically fertilized by 
new Blit. 

jote. Jute is the chief crop of Hooghly next to rice and has largely 
replaced aut rice, but, as stated above, there was a shrinkage of 
its area last year (1908). In most villages it is raised on 
tm& lands that are not occupied by sugarcdne, vegetables or 
orchards. The ground is usually manured with cow-dung or rich 
muddy earth dug up from tanks or ditches. After the first 
showers in May, l^e ground is ploughed and the seed sown at the 
rate of about two seers per bigha. The fields are then weeded 
twice or thrice before tihe heavy rains begin. In August and 
September the jute is cut, stripped of its leaves, carried in 
' Knnitltw to some pool or stream, and there steeped. This steeping 
process is called “ retting.” After a time the stalks are taken out 
and beaten, so as to e^ot the fibre. The fi.bre is cleaned, dried 
by hangmg, and then put into drums ready for the market, the dry 
afaillrH being used as fuel, fox thatching, or for fencing betel-W 
plftnfaitinTiiL The outturn varies according to circumstances, e g,, 
the condition of tlie fields, the quantity of manure and the care 
given to cultivation; but for first class land the average outturn 
may be taken roughly as 4 to 6 maunds of fibre, and 8 to 10 
bundles of stalks (paiiftt) ; and for second olass land 8 to .5 maunds 
and the same quantity of stalks. Sheoriiphuli is the principal 
eentre of the jut» trade in the district. 

SogarcHM. ' Sugarcane is grown on md lands, preferably heavy day soils 
retaihung mdsture. The ground is- prepared by ploughing and 
.haiTOwing. and a'so receives irrigation, if the sod is light and 
porous. It is next manured -with oil-refnse, cow-dung and tank 
mud. In January top onttingB, half a fool long, are placed with 
cil-iefute in holes arranged in rows a yard apart. In the four 
mouths preceding the rains (February to June) the surface is irri- 
gated several times, and after each watering is hoed. Just before 
the rains break, tbe.grotnd round the roots is deared, old leaves, 
etc., bring removed, and manure laid at the roots, after which they 
lare oaiefuUy earthed over. During .the next five months (from 
.the* middle of June to the middle of .November) the leaves are 
usually) twisted round the stems to prevent insects or jackals 
damaging-the plants. As soon as tie plants are large enough, 
they ate tied toother with.leaveB at the top to {uevent the flexSde 
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stems falling down. OnttiDg begins in Janoaiy and may .con- 
tinue till April. The chief varieties are Bombay, tham&ra and 
dethit thamirS, being the favourite in this district. The 
cultivation is ezhausting to the soil and expensive to 
the lyots. The crop is, therefore, alternated with paddy or jute 
in the following rains, and potatoes or pulses in the next 
winter, so that the soil has a rest for at least a year and a half. 

The old wooden mill has disappeared and has been replaced by 
an iron crusher and pan, often of the Bihia pattern A few of the 
canes are sold in the towns and rural h&U ; but most are crushed 
in the villages and the juice converted into ytir or molasses. 

Tobacco is a minor product, chiefly grown along the river Tobacco 
banks, on chars, and on the lands flooded by the epiU water of the 
Bamodar. Betel-leaf, which is more largely grown, is raised, espe- 
cially by the Baiui caste, in bamboo enolosares with fences made 
of jute stalks. Betel grows best in a friable blac^ clay resembl- 
ing pond mud and containing a large amount of organic matter. 

The cuttings are planted in rows in Februaiy and watered daily 
for the first three months. The leaves begin to shoot in June 
and July, and continue to do so for a year. Old stems are out 
down in April, when the roots send up fresh stems, which begin . 
giving new leaves in June and July. In this way, fresh leaves 
may be got for several years; oiherwise, the stems die in a year. 

The trailing plants have to be tied to supports of dhomchd stalks 
or split bamboo, and the soil manured from time to time < with oil- 
refuse. The betel leaves of Begampur, a village a few miles 
west of Serampore, are well-known for their flavour, and are 
exported in considerable quantities. 

The principal fruits of the district are mango, plantain, ^vna. 
coooanut, jack, papaya, pine-apple and custard-apple. Groves of 
mango and jack abound, especially in the Sato subdivision. 

There are numerous varieties of indigenous mangoes, whibh, 
though stringy, are generally sweet. In the ordhards of the 
well-to-do grafts of Bombay, Eazli and Leogri mangoes are 
common, whidh give fine fruit, though rather smaller in size than 
up-country spemnens. Tlie jack fruit usually has a stringy pulp, 
but the best varieties are sweet and lusoioas. Pine-applea are 
regularly cultivated in homestead plots. They are usually large 
and palatable. The papaya grows almost wild in every home- 
stead, and is a welcome addition to the daily fare, being eaten 
when unripe as a v^table, and when ripe, as a fruit.' Plantains 
are cultivated on an extensive scale, both unripe and ripe varieties, 
the chief varieties of the latter bong the.ieligiously pure kithiHi, 
the small but delicious sAdsip#, ' and tha. large niirtih&ii; or 
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mrtamSn. Immeose quaatiiies are sold at the Sheoiaphiili 
market. Ooooattut and date palms thrive, yielding fruit, coeoanut 
oil and date sugar. Of add fruits, limes and tamarind grow wdl. 
The tarmu) or water mdon, in two varieties, viz., dhamshi and 
deslii, sown in November, is laigely produced in the hot season, 
and is exported in oonsiderahle quantities to Calcutta and other 
places. It grows best on sandy loam; and the soil near the 
Saraswat! iniiil and along the hank of the DSmodar is said 
to he peculiarly suited to its cultivation The ououmhers called 
sashi and phuti are also hugely cultivated in the hot season in the 
beds of the Saraswati and the Damodar. Leeohees, jam, gulib- 
and guava are found in gardens on the outskirts of 

the towns. 

The district is noted for its large vegetable gardens, principally 
situated nlcng the bank of the river Hooghly and the line of rail- 
way. Vegetables are also grown extensively round the villagers’ 
homesteads and along the banks of the numerous ihdlt and 
streams. 

Potatoes are largely cultivated along the old bed of the Saras- 
wati, and Eina D&modar rivers, and in smaller quantities 
throughout the Sadar and Serampore subdivisions. Several varie- 
ties of potato are grown, which may be grouped under three 
heads, Mt or indigenous, Bombay and Naini Tal. The places 
espeoMly noted for the cultivaiion of the Bombay variety are 
Nalikol, Haripal and Singur in the Serampore subdivision. The 
cultivation of potatoes was first introduced into Bengal by the 
•RingliRli tovmds the dose of the 18 th century. Por a long time 
the potato was objected to as an artide of food by orthodox 
•RTaTiTnimg upon religious grounds— it is not admitted in the 
hhoga of the Wple of Jagann&th ; but now all who can afioid to 
do so eat it without scruple 

The ^g plant called baigun or biinjal (Solanum melongena) is 
a favourite vegetable. The seed is first sown in a nursery near 
the house of the cultivator in April and May, the young dioots 
transplanted a month later, after a good diower, into a 
field which Iw been wdl ploughed and manured ; they are planted 
in rows two or three feet distant from each other The planta 
soon grow into shrubs about two feet in height, and are in 
beanng from October to about the following March, when 
they are out down. A crop of batgun is very exhausting to the 
powers of the land, and cannot be grown on the same field for 
more than two years in succession. The variety of buigun fmlled 
mktaket^ is considered the best. The finest kirn! of baigun is 
produced on the banks of the Damodar. 
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The cacuibitaceoQs plant called patol (TtichoBanthes dioioa) 
is largely cultivated ia all its varieties, viz., pcuro, dsihi and dhali. 

Sandy loam is the best land for it, and it is extensively grovm 
on river banhs and eh an. Sown in October, it yidds fruit 
from the latter part of February to the end of September. The 
leaves of the plant, called paUi, are eaten with carry; and an 
infosion of the leaves is frequently prescribed ly native physi- 
dans as an anti-bOions draught. Pumpkins are cultivated to a 
considerable extent, being generally grown near the house, with 
a thatch for the creeper to spread over. Occasionally the creepers 
are trained over the roofs of the houses, and it is no uncommon 
tbing to see the thatch of a hut almost covered with enormous pump- 
kins There ate two varieties of kumrA (Benioasa cerifera), viz., 
iahi or ehil kumra and bH&U kumri. The latter variety, which is 
conridered to be the best, is largely cultivated in the western 
part of the district bordering on &e Damodar river, and is 
exported in considerable quantities to towns along the Hooghly 
and to Calcutta. 8akar-kmd or sweet potatoes are grown on 
sandy soils, being hardy plants growing on lands that vrill 
hardly favour any other crop. The yams called man kaehu 
and gmi i kaehu are also oultivaf ed, the latter largely in homestead 
gardens, besides the arum known as el. 

Cabbages were only introduced into the district about half a 
century ago, and they are still mostly grown from imported 
seed, For a long period the upper classes of Hindas had a 
great objection to eating them; but this prejudice has almost 
entirely died away, and cabbages are now a favourite artiole 
of food with a large portion of the population. Badishes 
are grown in October on high, well-drained, sandy loam, which 
should be repeatedly ploughed and harrowed, as the saying 
runs: — Salsk cAdss inula, i.c., a hundred ploughings for ra^h. 

Turnips are also cultivated, but are eaten dhiefly by Europeans 
and Muhammadans. This ia the most recentiy introduced of 
European vegetables, and Hindus have not yet become accus- 
tomed to it as an article of food. Other common vegetables 
are onions, garlic, peas, beet, oauMowers, beans, ginger and 
turmeric. 

Among miscellaneous products may be mentioned nhillift s Mibqiiia. 
grown on homestead lands, and often on newly formed alluvion ; 
mulberries grown in the south of the Ar&mbagh subdivision ; 
bamboos grown in the compounds of most households ; and the 
hoffld reed, which is plentiful on the banks of the many marshes 
and swamps in the dis^ot. Indigo was formerly cultivated in 
the south, but all the factories have long since been abandoned. 

L 
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Figures slio'wiiig ohaugos m tho cultivatod aroa for any 
longQiy pffliod oaimot bo given.) as tbe agiioultuial statistics of 
HoTHab were incorporated with those of Hooghly nnta 1905-06. 
It appearS) however) to be an admitted fact that nearly 
tJl the land at present odtivable has been brought under the 
plough and that very little is left fallow. It would mm, 
moreover, that the area cultivated with rice and jute is 
steadily increasing. The lands reclaimed by the DSnkuni and 
BajSpur drainage schemes have been almost exclusively devoted 
to winter paddy, and the 6URd lands that grew autumn rice 
to jute. Sugarcane cultivation, which increased a little on 
the introduotion of iron roller mills, is declining owing to 
the competition of imported sugar and molassea Owing to the 
steady rise in the demand for and the price of vegetables and 
fruits, their cultivation is, on the whole, increasing. The returns 
submitted annually since 1901-03 show certain variations in the 
area under cultivation and under different crops. Firstly, the 
cultivated area has increased even in these few years. 
Though this may be partly due to more accurate preparation of 
the returns, the greater part is areal increase. There has been 
some expansion in the area under winter rice, but more 
in the area under jute, which has more or less replaced 
autumn rice, and partiy also in the area occupied by mustard, 
miscellaneons food-crops, and orohards and garden produce. 
Secondly, the cultivation of <>{ (sesamom) appears only in 
the returns during recent years. Thirdly, the acreage under 
linseed and sugarcane is nearly stationary, if not decreasing. 
Lastly, the area under pulses and miscellaneous non-food crops has 
largdy decreased. 

The ryots of the Hooghly district, espeaally the Eaibarttas 
and Sadgops among the Sndus and a number of Sheikhs among 
the Muhammadans, are industrious and intelligent cultivators; 
and in the case of the immemorial crops of Bengal, such as rice 
and pulses, it is doubtful whether their ordinary methods of 
cultivation can be improved upon. In 1886 Mr. A 0. Sen, who 
had then’lately returned from the Oirencester College, England, 
and had been deputed to make agricultural enquiries in the 
Burdw&n Division, reported : - “ Yery little can be suggested for 
the improvement of the cultivation of paddy, which has been so 
long under cultivation in Bengal, and grown under such varied 
oonditionB, that, Jaking the country as a whole, the ryot’s know- 
ledge regarding this important crop has attained a degree 
of perfection almost unprecedented in the history of agri- 
cnlture.” 
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The agriooliniaL implements in common nse are few in number impie- 
and simple in oonsfiaotion. They are as foUows : — (1) Zdngal 
or plough, with its different parts named mwd or body, isha or 
beam, pM or diare, bonia or hilt. When in nse the plough has 
a JoiU or yoke, with an ajkra or rope.' A smaller variety m 
need for ploughing the fields of dus paddy and mcuze, when the 
plants are a foot to a foot and a half high. (2) Koddli or hoe, 
which is in constant nse for the cnltivation of special crops like 
sugarcane, potato, cabbage, etc., for turning up of the soil to any 
depth, and for making field ridges. (3) Mai or harrow, which 
conasis merely of a piece of bamboo qtlit in the middle with cross- 
pieces like a ladder. It is used for breaking up clods, pressing 
down the soil, levdling the ground and dealing it of weeds. It is 
drawn by bnUooks, the driver standing on it in order to give it 
weight. (4) Bidd or rake, a wooden bar about 4 feet long, with a 
few bamboo or iron tins attached. It is used chiefly to thin out 
the plants of dus which has been sown broadcast, to stir the soil, 
and to dear it of weeds. (5) Phor or weeding hook. (6) Paskuni, 
a hand hoe. (7) Edste, a sickle for reaping. The improved 
type of plough called the Sibpur plough, which is simple in make, 
is cheap, and ploughs deeper than the country plough, is used by 
some ryots, but there is no other noticeable innovation so far 
as implements of cultivation are concerned. Bihi& mills and 
iron pans are now eztensiTely used for the manufacture of 
molasses, but' these do not come properly under the head of 
cultivation. 

Sotation of crops is practised and its value understood to a Botation. 
certain extent. The ryots know that certain crops, such as sugar- 
cane and betel-leaf, are exhausting, and that the land must be kept 
fallow and given rest. Also, on high land they alternate dns 
paddy or jute with pulses, oilseeds or vegetables like potatoes ; 
but an exception is made in the case of paddy, dmn being sown 
year after year on the same fleld. 

The lyots are generally careless about the selection of seed. Seed. 

A part of the produce is kept apart for the next crop, but nothing 
is done to exclude weak or diseased seed. Latdy, however, 
the advantage of reserving the best rpecimens has begun to 
be appreciated, and the cultivators are gradually taking more 
trouble over selecting seed, especially in the case of imported 
crops, such as wheat, potatoes and European vegetables. In 
gardens belonging to the lidher classes, moreover, care is taken 
to have seeds of good varieties, or to secure grafts of good fruit 
ixees. 

The advantage of manure is fairly well kimwn in this distriot. 

The manures in gmieial use ate cow-dung, oil-oakes, pond-mud 

L 2 
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and hide-salt. Every ryot has his dung-heap, to which he daily 
adiis dung, wood-ashes, waste straw, vegetable refuse, eto.— 
in fact, aH that escapes the pariah dog. The urine of cattle, 
a valuable manure, is, however, allowed to soak into the mud floor 
of the cow-shed, though the earth is occasionally dug out and 
used for manure. Cow-dung is used to a more or less extent for 
all the crops except pulses. It is carried to the fields in April 
and May, is first placed in heaps at intervals, and then spread 
over the fields. For potato cultivation it is applied to the fields in 
August and September. Castor and mustard oil-cake is now 
largely used for potatoes, sugarcane, ginger and cabbages. 
Pond-mud is considered a valuable manure and is most com- 
monly applied to plantations of betel, mulberry and plantain. 
Tn a year of drought, the mud taken from the half dry ponds 
and tanks is applied extensively. Hide-salt, a cheap nitrogenous 
manure, is occasionally used to check an exuberant growth of 
leaves, and for paddy when sufiering from the disease called 
kdddmara, which is itself the result of excessivh manuring with 
pond-mud. Green manuring is not unknown in the district, 
e.g., in rice Adds the soil, wi& the weeds in it, is turned over with 
a koddU, and in a number of instances leguminous plants, such as 
Mainehd, tan and indigo, are used to enrich the soil Nitrogenous 
salts are little used, and would be practically useless for the most 
important crop, viz., dman rice, as they would be washed away 
when the land is submerged. 

CAII 1 & The cattle of the district are of the same breeds as elsewhere 
in Lower Bengal. Cows and she-bufiedoes are kept for trading 
purposes by Goto, and cows and plough- bullocks by ryots 
generally. A few ponies are kept, dhiefiy by Muhammadans and 
up-country people ; while the former and the lowest castes of 
Hindus tend Wu, ducks, goats and she^. A few sheep are 
grazed in thina Pandui for the Calcutta mar!^. P^ ace bred 
ohiefiy by the Eaor&s, a very low caste. 

The oxen of the dist^ appear to belong to a breed 
indigenous to Bengal, though it is impossible to say how 
long it has been domesticated. The breed appears to be 
more or less pure; but in the tovms some intermixture has 
probably taken place with the BhSgalpur breed and oooauonally 
with other up-country breeds. The latter ace not liked by the 
cultivators, as they are less hardy in this damp climate, eat more 
than douHe and do only half as much work again with the light 
country ploughs. A pair of good country bullocks is considered 
Buffident for 20 to 25 bighdt sown with paddy, but of course this 
is dependent on a variety of other considerations. The cattle in 
the west ace believed to be superior to those in the east^ a 
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difierenoe atixibuted to the difEerence in the climate. In the west 
hofaLoes are sometimes employed for field work. They are 
stronger and work quicker tW the ozen, hnt they cannot stand 
heat, and after 9 a. h. they are difficult to manage. 

The margin of cultivation being so narrow, the cattle graze in Pastarage. 
the fields after the crops have been removed or pick up what they 
can in the open. On returning home they get a little green 
grass, some straw and about half a se^r of oil-cake. During the 
ploughing season some additional straw and a little oU-cake are 
often given to the working bullocks after midday. Grazing 
grounds are few and far between; in this connection, 

Mr. Garstairs remarked, as far back as 1883, in his report on 
the condition of the ryots in part of Chanffitala thanS:-- 
“Bioh men’s cattle can go in gardens, but poor men’s cattle 
have been deprived of their old common grazing grounds. These 
have been appropriated and rented out to cultivatoiB by the 
zamindars. The ryot turns his cattle into the paddy fields 
in the cold weather, but they pick a very scanty living up there. 

I only note here that the shutting up of the grazmg grounds 
increases the expenses of the ryot, because he has to keep more 
food for the bullocks; because the want of freedom vreakens 
the cattle and makes them less fit for work, and because they 
are more likely to fall victims to disease, and he will then have 
to buy new cattle ... The iih or boundary ridges of fields used to 
be wide and suitable for the ryot’s walking along to his fields 
and very useful for grazing caMe on. Thqr are now little mud 
threads. High rents and measurement have done this. No 
ryot can afford to leave so much land uncultivated. He cuts in 
on one side, md his neighbour has to resist or out in on the 
other. I have seen cases where a man encroached on an &il and 
the ryot holding the field on the other side objected. But things 
like this are very difficult to check, for the mischief is done 
by inches. 

“In all these matters it is the interest (possibly not real, but 
immediate) of the zamindar to let the mischief go on. If a man 
cultivates part of a grazing ground, rent is demanded. If he 
appropriates part of a road, this is assessed. If he encroaches on 
the Ail, he cultivates all the more, and it is indlnded in his jot. 

He will be all the more content to pay high rates. The zanundSr 
does not usually live in the vilify. Want of roads or grazmg 
grounds there does not put him to personal inconvenience. He 
may be as good a man as John Gilson, but with him, too, ‘ loss of 
pence’ is the main wnsideration,” 
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OHAPTEEYin. 

NATTIEAL CALAMITIES. 

Fmods. Thb district, being a low-lying tract with an abundant rainfall and 
intersected by three large rivers and nomerous smaller streams, 
suffers more frequently from floods than from drought. Formerly 
floods were not only of frequent occurrence, but were also attended 
by great loss of life and property, especially during freshets, when 
the water in the rivers was banked up by strong southerly gales or 
high spring tides. Early records ^wthat about 1660 A..D., a 
strong freshet in the Hooghly river swept away the old Dutch 
factory in Hooghly town; while on 8rd September 1684 the river 
rose so high that it was 3 or 4 feet above the levd of the Hooghly 
Bazar and swept away more than a thousand huts in the Dutch 
quarters at Obinsura.* Snob destructive inundations have been 
rare during the period of British role, probably because the level 
of the west bank of the Hooghly has been gradually raised. 

The Damodar has been much more mischievous than the 
Hooghly, and there is record of its ravages for more than a 
century past. On the 16th Aswin (about 1st October) in 1787, 
we find that the Dlmodai burst through its bank near 
“Baideree” and swept away “hdtt, temples, ganjefmi golah$.f’ 
On the 26th September 1823 it again rose in high flood and 
bursting over its banks inundated the country up to the Hooghly 
river, which also rose to an unprecedented height. Ohaudemagore 
suffered considerably; in the streets of Serampore boats were 
plyi*i&bb® College being surrounded by water ; and in Hooghly 
town, Dharampur, M^la Karim’s liai and Bali were submejged 
and the roads rendered impassable. In the mofussil the pohoe 
tb an as of Bfijbalhat (now Kristanagar) and Benipur (now 
BaUgarfi) were swept away, and the police oflicers had to take 
refuge in boats. The homeless villagers poured into the town of 
Hooghly, where they found shelter in sheds erected on the rite of 

* T. Bowiey, Comtrim Somi tie % cfSeigat, 1669—1679, p. 170 j Hedges’ 
JDictry, Yule, Ip vol. Is 

t Calcutta Qazettep 11th Octohei W87, SclecticmB, 1, 210. 
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the Mughal fori (the old court house).* The distress which ensued 
may be gathered from the report that ‘’the extent of injury that 
has been sustained is beyond human relief Ten years later, on 
the 21et May 1833, the Uamodar again flooded the distcict, wash- 
ing away the bridges over the Saraswati at Tiibeni and over the 
Magra Khal at NaySsarai. Subsequently, in August 1844, the 
Damodar burst its banks and marginal embankments in 170 places 
and submerged the whole country between BSH Biwanganj and 
Dhaniakbali, the flood water spreading as far as Hoc^hly and 
Ohinsura and filling up the ditches and drains of those towns. In 
September 1845 the Damodar again flooded the south of the district. 
The Burdwan and Qhandemagore roads were under water in 
many places, and the four suspension bridges were threatened with 
destruction. The inner or zamindari bandht were so completely 
destroyed, that their owners never attempted to repair them; after 
the floods not a stalk of paddy was to be seen for many miles; and 
the inundation was described by one officer as “frightfuL” A 
drought following the flood intensified the distress, and people 
began to migrate to Calcutta and Serampore for work; but, beyond 
advances of Es. 500 to each of the Subdivisional Magistrates of 
Dwarhatta (now Serampore) and Jahanabad for the relief of 
urgent oases of distress, no relief measures were deemed necessary. 

The continued ravages of the DSmodar attracted the attention 
of Government, and after protracted enquiries extending over 
several years the embankments on the left bank were strengthened, 
while those on the right bank were abandoned for a distance dE 
20 Ttiilea. Its flood water consequently poured over the western 
tract in ihanas Jah&nabad and EhanSkul, destructive inundations 
occurring in this looahty in August 1866, in July 1859 (over 
267 square miles), in 1867, and in Aug^t 1885. The flood last 
mentioned was due to a continuous downpour of rain, which not 
only submerged the rice crops in the fields, but also caused high 
floods in the Hooghly, Eupnarayan, Damodar and Dwarakeswar 
rivers. The embankments were breached, and nearly the whole 
country laid under water. In the eastern portion of thanas 
Jahanal^ (now Arambagh) and EhSnakul, the floods lasted for 
many days, whilst in several places they did not subside fox over a 
month. It is an extraordinary fact that no loss of life from 
drowning was reported, but the health of the people suffered con- 
siderably, for cholera broke out in some villages and medaiial 
fever prevailed. The damage done to the oorops of the affected 
tracts was most serious, the rice crop over an area of 

• SelectionB from Colentta Gazette, toI. V, pp. 667—60} Toynbee's Sieteh, 
p. 141. 
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about 233 square miles being damaged or almost entirely 
destroyed. Over two tbousaud houses were reported to have 
fallen, and half as many more were badly damaged, the 
inmates betaiing themselves for shelter to the houses of their 
more fortunate neighbours. The after effects on the flooded 
lands varied very much in different places. A fertilizing deposit 
of muddy silt overspread many -villages, but a deep layer 
of barren sand buried the cultivable soil of others. Q-ovemment 
granted a sum of Rs. 1,000 to relieve the most urgent cases 
of distress, and the Calcutta Central Committee contributed 
Rs. 2,000 towards the same object, while Rs. 2,000 were advanced 
under the Agriculturists Loans Act. The Public Works 
Department expended considerable sums in repairing the breaches 
in the embankments, and the Road Cess Committee allotted 
Bs. 3,000 for the repair of village roads in the flooded tracts. 
These measures saved the labouring classes from any prolonged 
distress. 

A few years later the Damodar pouring through the Begua 
breach in Burdwin scoured out a new channel for itself 2 to 3 
TTiiW west of its old bed. 

During the present century high floods in the Damodar 
were repc^d in September 1900, September 1901 and July 1906. 
The heavy rainfall from 27th to 29th July 1905 caused high 
freshets in both the Damodar and the Dwarakeswar. Their 
overflow inundated thSnas ArEmbagh and Eh&nEkul, damaged 
more than 600 houses and destroyed the winter rice, while the 
Dwarakeswar flooded the town of ArambEgh. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the loss of winter rice in this tract is 
largdy counterbalanced by excellent rahi crops, and in thana 
EMnSknl by extensive crops of boro paddy, the water for which 
is stored by means of dams across the river beds. 

The Hoogbly and Serampore subdivisions are now protected 
from river floods by embankments along the DSmodar and by the 
high western bank of the Hooghly river, but they are liable to 
suffer from the accumulation of water caused by excessive local 
rainfall, when the water, being unable to find an outlet into the 
rivers, which are themsd.ve8 at a high level, and being inade- 
quately carried off by the silted-up drainage ohannds, sweeps 
over the low-lying fields and damages tiie atandiTig crops. The 
abnormal rainfall of July 1905, for instance, submerged parts of 
thin as Dhaniakhili, Polbi and Soogbly for several days, and 
damaged the winter rice crop to ^e extent of right annas 
in thanas Ohanditalfi and Singnr in the Serampore suhdivi- 
riou. 
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Vejy little is kno-wn of aay famines in this district prior to Finiiras. 
the period of British role, e.g,, there is no record of its being Famines 
affected by the terrible famine of 1671, which decimated Bihar 
and in which more than Iu0,0u0 persons are said to have died in 
Patna town and its sabnrbs abne* Soardiy appeared in 1710, 
and cnlminated in a famine the following year, which probably 
affected Hooghly ; for it is stated that seTeral thousand persons 
died in the inttrior for want of food, while in Calcutta the 
English East India Company distributed 500 maunds of rice 
fl-nimig the poor and made special arrangements for impriing 
rice from oheapr marts.t 

Coming to the British priod, Hooghly, in common with other 
parts of Bengal, suffered from the great famine of 1769-70. 

This is eyldent from the account of the Dutch Admiral Sta- 
vorinus, who 'risited Chinsuia in 1769, and wrote:-" The dire 
effects of famine, too, were felt in Bengal. At Chinsnra a 
woman, taking her two small children in her arms, plunged into 
the (Janges and drowned herself, not possessing or being able to 
procure anything to satisfy the raging hunger of her tender 
offspring. The banks of the river were covered with dying 
people; some of whom, unable to defend themselves, though still 
alive, were devoured by the jackals This happened in the town 
of Ciunsura itself where a por rick Bengalese, who had laid 
himaftlf dowu in the street, without any assistance being offered 
to him by anybody, was attacked in the night by the jackals 
and devoured alive . . . dreadful calamity was oocasionedi 
partly by the failure of the rice-harvest the preceding year, but 
it may chiefly be attributed to the monopoly which the English 
had of the rice, which was reapd the season before, and 
whidi they now held at so high a price that the natives, most of 
whom could earn no more than one, or one and a half, stiver 
(penny) pr day, out of which they had to maintaiu a wife and 
ckdldren, could not buy, for this trifle of money, the tenth part of 
the rice they wanted, ihe consequences of which were that whole 
fn.tni1ifla perished miserably.’’^ This account of the mortalify 
is confirmed by the fact tlut in 1772 the Governor-General in 
Gounoil reprted the mortality in Bengal as “at least one-ihicd 
of the inhabitants of the province.”! 

* T, Bowrey, CtowjWei Sowui <S« Jay of Bngal, 1669—1679, p. 226 and 
note 2. 

t JBwZy Amah of the Bngliek in Bengat, Wilson, I, p. 833 ; II, pp. 

86 . 

I J. S. Stavoriuus, f^oyages to the Bast Indies, I, pp. 152-3, 

§ Letter to ^ Coart ef Dii’eetorSi 3rd November 1772, l.c., Hunter’s Annals 
of iural Bengal, p. 381. 
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In the foUowing decade the famine of 1783 afieoted Hooghly 
only indiieotly ; hut the famine of 1788, in which 70,000 persona 
are said to have died in Eastern Bengal, caused considerable 
distress, especially as in 1787 several parganas (then within the 
Burdviin Oollectorate) had suffered from a storm and inundation. 
In July 1788 4,000 persons were in daily receipt of relief in 
Calcutta, and the Esja of Burdwan filed a petition pleading his 
inability to pay his arrears of revenue in consequence of the 
calamitous state of his district.* 

FtmineB Since then the district has not suffered from any widespread 
19th general faTniTiA, though there have been periods of distress, as in 
1834, 1837 and 1845, when some scarcity ensued from droughts 
pnnnAfliliTig floods. The worst of these years was 1837, when the 
price of food-grains rose 60 per cent, in spite of laige importa- 
tions from PumeS,, Dinajpur and the United Provinces, while 
nrimAA aad daodties increased owing to distress among the lower 
nltuMAa No relief measures of a spedal nature were, however, 
found necessary. 

Pamioe of Hooghly does not appear to have suffered severely from the 

1896. drought of 1865, hut the imports being curtailed by the failure 
of crops in adjoining areas, the price of rice was greatly enhanced. 
The scarcity and distress were severest in the west of the district, in 
thana Jahanahad, where the failure of the crops was most general, 
and where there was a large non-agricultural population of the 
weaver caste. Here the distress was intensified by a flood in the 
rainy season of 1866 and by the number of destitute persons who 
flocked in from the western distriots. Elsewhere the prosperous 
condition of the peasantry enabled them to tide over the faTtiiTiA 
without suffering the extremity of misery experienced in the 
neighhouiing district of Midnapore. In August relief centres 
were opened at seven places in the JahSnabfid subdivision, and 
in September two more were opened at Pandua and in 

the east of the district. At Olineura a committee of TTl,^ 1 ‘a■n 
gentlemen raised subscriptions to the extent of Es. 6,000 and 
daffy fed all paupers seekmg relief from the 14th July to the 
16th October. The aggr^ate number of paupers thus relieved 
is reported to have exceeded 100,000. The of the 
committee became exhausted in the middle of October, and 
were then supplemented by a' grant of Es. 1,000 from the 
Board of Eevenue. At Uttar]^4 and Setampore also measures 
were organized by several Indian gentlemen for supplying food, 

• MSS. Records of So9rd of Meoenue, vol. T, pp. 89, 149, 150, 164; 
rf, Selectioni from Calcnttft Gazette^ yol I, p. 26. ' ' 
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oloiibing and medical aesUtance to tihe indigent, without asastanoe 
from the Government. A relief hospital was opened in Eooghly 
and a temporary pauper hospital at TJttaipara. Including Obaa- 
dzakon& and Ghatal, which were then part of the district, the 
average daily number of persons in receipt of idief in the 
district was reported to be 645 in July, 3,242 in August, 6,741 
in September, 7,041 in October, 5,041 in November and 1,041 in 
December, 

The famine of 1874 did not affect Hooghly severely, the Famine o( 
distress being confined to the north of the district. Belief works 
were started, but the maximum daily average number of persons 
employed was only 1,911 in April 1874 Altogether, Es. 2,20,000 
were spent in charitable relief, the highest daily average of persons 
receiving charitable relief or employed in light labour being 
50,234 in September. Since then there has been some local 
distress in AramlSgh subdivision in 1883 and 1897 due to a 
partial failure of the crops. 

The above sketch shows that the part of the district most Liability 
liable to scarcity consists of thanas Ar8mb§gh and Khanikul,*® 
which are exposed to the floods of the DSmodar almost every 
year. Even here, however, the peasants are generally compen- 
sated for the damage caused by floods by splendid crops of robi 
and boro, which thrive on the silt-enridied lands. The other two 
subdivisions are protected by embankihents, and receive an abund- 
ant rainfall. Winter rice is the main crop, but it is supple- 
mented by numerous other crops, such as rabi, v^etables or jute; 
while fruit orchards are numerous along the banks of rivers and 
streams. The facility of transport by road, rail and river enables 
local produce to be brought to convenient marts ; and the demand 
for it, caused by the proximity of Calcutta and other riparian 
towns, enables it to be sold at a good price. A large number of 
labourers also find employment in the nulls, while there is an 
ever-increasing demand for labour in other industrial concerns 
along the banks of the Hooghly. The oomMned result is that the 
lower classes are exceptionally well equipped with powers of resis- 
tance against scarcity. 

The earliest earthquake of which there is any record during Easth- 
the period of British rule occurred on 6th September 1803, and ®*'^™** 
shocks were felt in 1811, 1842, 1853 and 1869. The severest 
diooks occuned on 14th July 1885, when the semaphore tower at 
NUili fell down, and on 12th June 1897, when a few houses 
were destroyed. 

The district does not lie within the regular track of cyclones Cr. 
and oydonio storms. Those that do occur axe few in numW and 
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biusi eitiker in May or June, when they precede the south-west 
monsoon, or more often in Ootoher- November, when the south- 
west monsoon is retreating. These oydonio formations, though 
generating in the Bay of Bengal, are to he distinguished from 
the usual soath-west monsoon storms that bring rain to Bengal 
and from the land storms of July and the winter months 
(December to Mardk). 

The two most violent cyclones, of which there are recorded 
accounts, were that of 5th October 1864, which wrecked the 
port of Calcutta and brought down the tower of the Hooghly 
Church, and that of 16th and I6th October 1874, which, passing 
fromMidnapore northwards, swept over the Jahai^bad subdivision, 
tilling nine persons and a large number of cattle. Among other 
notable cyclones and oydonio storms, may be mentioned that of 
21st May 1833, which lasted for rix hours and drove up a large 
mass of salt water from the south; that occurring in June 1842, 
which wrecked a fleet of Government arsenal boats ; that of 9th 
June 1869, which lasted for nearly a whole day; and that of 
27th November 1901. In the pre-Britidi period a hurricane on 
11th and 12th October 1737 is said to have sunk 20,000 boats in 
the Hooghly and to have killed 300,000 persons, but the numbers 
quoted seem much exaggerated. Tornadoes occur but rarely; but 
one that crossed Bhadreswar on 23rd April 1888 killed twdve 
persons. 

pBotroBis, Droughts are usually caused by the premature cessation of 
rains in September and October. They are infrequent in this 
district, but have been reported in the years 1834, 1837, 1845, 
1866, 1867 and 1896, and also during the last two or three years. 
They affect the winter rice crop seriously and thus cause some 
temporary distress ; but, on the other hand, they tend to make the 

SuaxTB. The crops suffer much from blights, and though a general 
blight is unknown, almost every year one crop or otter is affected 
in some particular locality. Flights of locusts are fortunately 
rare, and do not make their appearance more than once in ten 
years. They generally travel from the north-east and cause a 
little injury to the crops, but seldom or never destroy them on a 
large scale. Comparatively little damage is caused by wild 
animals, but wild pig dig up sugarcane and sweet potatoes, 
wantonly destroying more than they eat, while jackals also do 
damage to sugarcane and hates to its young ttoots. 

Inseots, however, often damage the orops very seriously, and 
thrir number is legion. Both due and dm» phu^ are sometimes 
attacked by a mosquito-like insect and are liable to a number of 
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otiher umeot pests. la the case of Sman paddy, an insect called 
shanki pokd eats away the tender leaves of the young plant, dis* 
appearing only with heavy rain. When the ears are being 
formed, a black fly occasionally attacks them in immense 
numbers, SO to 100 being often counted on a single ear. In 1908 
the dus paddy was attached by an insect which apparently was 
produced by the superabundant moisture in the fields. The 
insects were destroyed or driven away by sprinkling a small 
quantity of kerosene oil over the fields. Sugarcane is sometimes 
injured by white-ants, just after planting, and a little later the 
buds below the stalk are eaten away by a small grub called 
mojrrd. When grown, the canes are bored through by an insect 
that passes one stage of its life-history within the stem. The 
great enemy to plantains is a large black insect named mio-poM, 
which nestles on.the crown of the root-stock and causes the plant 
to die. 

Potatoes sometimes suffer much injury from a species of red 
ant, which makes holes through the tuber. Red ants also HU 
young brinjal plants, and the nursery seedlings are now and then 
attacked by green grubs resembling &ose which attack cabbages. 
Thread-like worms often grow inside the roots of sweet-potatoes, 
injuring the plants. In cloudy weather thousands of small 
yellowish-green flies lay their eggs on pea pods, which grow into 
caterpillars that eat up almost the entire substance of &e pods. 
The leaves and buds of young til (sesamum) plants are sometimes 
eaten away by a black insect named rMre pokd; and young mn 
plants are attacked by a green caterpillar resembling that found 
on cabbages. 

Yegeiable growths are a serious danger to crops and plants 
on lands which have not received an early ploughing. The dman 
paddy crops are subject to a disease called kddd-niard (literally 
mud-killing), in the course of which a minute vegetable growth 
surrounds the lower part of the plant and destroys it in a few 
days. Fungi also mjure the dman crops in years of excessive 
rainfall, when the field has not been properly ploughed. The 
Bombay sugarcane, a soft juicy variety, lias praoticaUy gone out 
of cultivation owing to a disease called which appeared 40 
to 50 }ears ago. The disease is said to have been due to 
fermentation induce 1 by microscopic vegetable growth in the 
which reduced it to a rotten mass emitting a most disagreeable 
odour. The Bombay species has now been generally replaced 
by a hardier variety, the vdmshdrd. The name dhasd is also given 
to a dreaded potato disease which causes the roots to rot, after 
which the plant withers. It is very probably propagated tiurough 
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the tubexs, and is much aggravated by oontinaous heavy showeis 
and high temperature in August and September. Hundreds of 
potato fields are totally destroyed by it, causing heavy loss to 
the cultivator. Brinjal plants spraetimes suffer from a disease, 
called tuhl-mara because it causes the leaves to become like the 
leaves of the tuhl plant. Betel is subject to many diseases of a 
fungoid nature, some of which attack the leaves only and others 
the stalk and the whole plant. Of these, the angare, which 
causes the joints to turn Uack and rot, is especially injuxioas. 
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OHAJTEE IX. 

CANALS, DEAfNAGB AND EMBANKMENTS. 

Gakal imgaiioE ia ibis distrioti is carried on from streams Cmis, 
-trhicli have been utilized for irrigation by letting water into 
them from the Eden Canal in the BurdwSn district. This canal, 
whidi is named after a former Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, * 

Sir Asbley Eden, who opened it in December 1881, takes of 
from the DUmodar above Burdwin town and falls into the XAn& 

Nadi and KSna D&modar at Jamalpur. Erom it the water 
of the DSmodar is passed by means of weirs and sluices 
into several silted-up channels, such as the Xantul, Gbia, 

Eana (or Kunti) and Kana DAmodax. The Eden Canal is 
nlftnHifi fid as a work for which neither capital nor revenue accounts 
are kept, and was constructed in order to bring a supply of 
fresh water for sanitary purposes from the Damodar river into 
the natural channels and old riverbeds of the BurdwAn and 
Hoc^bly districts ; for those districts having been visited in 1861>62 
by a severe and highly fatal epidemic of fever which was attri- 
buted to the stagnant and insanitary condition of the water- 
courses. In 1873 the first step towards the odnstruotion of the 
nanftl was taken by opening out the head of the XanA NadJ, and 
in 1874 outs were made connecting this channel with the Xana 
DAmodar and Saraswati. The work was carried out piecemeal, 
and the complete scheme consisted of (1) a head sluice at Jujuti, 
a dmit tin g ' the Water of the DAmodar to the BankA Nullah; 

(2) a weir in the Banks Nullah at XAnohannagar, with a head 
riuice admitting the water to the Eden Canal, which, after a 
course of about 20 miles roughly parallel to the DAmodar 
river, delivered the water into the XAna DAmodar and Xa-ng 
Nadi at JamAlpux, and (3) various subsidiary worb. There are 
also a out connecting the XAnA Na^ with the ,Saraswati near 
GopAlnagar, with the necessary regulating worb, and two distri- 
butaries, which were constructed about the year 1896, 

The scheme was designed as a work of sanitary improve- 
ment, and not as an irrigation project; but the praotioe 
of irrigating from the canal sprang up very soon after 
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the canal was opened. In 1882 a great demand for water 
arose and 20,000 acres of rice were mgated ly flow from 
the canal, while in the two following years the acreage 
rose to 40,000 and 70,000 acres, respectively. So far, no water- 
rates had been charged, but it had by this time become 
evident that a intern of irrigation on this scale could not 
be carried on without involving Q-ovemment in great expense on 
account of silt-dearing, management, distribution and other details 
of maintenance and construction. Irrigation was effected from 
the system of natural channels andwodifs, as well as from the 
nftTiftl itself, and the rights of Government in the beds of these 
n TiariTifllH were not established. A lengthy discussion ensued as 
to how expenses were to be recouped. It was proposed that the 
zemindars interested should subscribe, but they failed to agree. 
In 1886 definite proposals were made by the Commissioner for 
the entertainment of a small special revenue establishment and 
the levying of a water-rate at 4 annas a bighd ( t.e., 12'^th annas 
per acre). Water was to be supplied on agreements; but as 
agreements for a sufficient acreage (about 53,000 acres) were 
not received, the matter siiU remained unsettled, though some 
water was supplied. 

While the course to be adopted was still under discussion, 
a tentative system was introduced by the Executive Engineer 
and his subordinates, under which water was supplied under 
private agreements, entered into with representatives of 
&e villages, on the condition that a number of continuous 
villages submitted apphcations for water, stating the area to 
be irrigated and paying the water-rates in advance, excess areas 
irrig ated being paid for subsequently. The scheme succed- 
ed and developed into the present system of irrigation. Water- 
rate rules uuder the provisions of the Irrigation Act were issued 
in 1893, and revised rules appeared in 1898. Under these rules 
provision is made for the supply of water on the long-lease 
system, season leases being also allowed and other areas supplied 
by angle waterings. The f^tem of advance payments, except 
for rabi and single waterings, has disappeared. 

The aunual receipts averaged Es. 26,594 in the three years 
1902-03 to 1904-05, and Es. 23,385 in the three foUowing years 
1905-06 to 1907-08; while the annual expenditure averaged 
Es. 39,359 andEs. 32,394, respectively, thus resulting in a 
defidt. The area irrigated averaged 27,535 acres in the first 
tneonium, and. 22,854 acres in the second (1905-06 to 1907-8). 
The decrease is due to intentional restriction of the 
irrigated area on aecount of the uncertainty of the supply 
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fiom the head slmce at Jajuti: a scheme is under conddeia- 
tion for the inetease of the supply by the oonatrootion of a treii aorosa 
the Damodar river. 

Apart from its utility for irrigation, this work has proved 
beneficial, from a sanitary point of view, to the villages on the 
banks of the ohannela which it fluriies, as it ensures a supply of 
fresh water from the running stream of the Damodar. 

lu December 1894 the District Board submitted a Conaiiza. 
scheme for the canalization of another dead river, the^^^^ 
Kausiki, 18| miles long, and asked Government for a oontribu* 
tion of half the cost. The Government e^ressed its willingness 
to undertake the work on payment of half the cost, but', the 
estimate having been raised to Bs. 73,000, the Board gave up the 
proposal. The scheme was revived on the application of the late 
Babu Bamacharan Bhar of Haripal, a wealthy Cialoutta merchant, 
who generously offered a contribution of Bs. 30,000, and subse- 
quently raised his offer to Bs. 35,000, The project has recently 
been sanctioned by Government, the estiirated cost being 
Bs. 60,359, and the work is under coustruotim. The Distri^ 

Board has contributed Bs. 8,500 towards the cost, and the 
balance is to be paid by Government. Sriiemes for canalizing 
other silted-up channels are also being considered. 

The only drainage works Ijing entire^ in the district duis- 
are those designed for the drainage of the Dankuui marshes. 

These marshes, which are about 13 miles long from north to south, 
are situated in the Serampore subdivision. They consist of a^ n-y 
chain or series of jhU»t ie., swamps wholly or partially covered 
vrith vrater, which lie between the Hooghly and Saraswati rivers. 

The total area of land between these rivers is about 70 square 
miles, of which 8 square miles drain direct into the Hooghly, 
while 63 square miles form a basin, in the central part of which 
are the Dankuni Jhils occupying an area of 37 square miles. 

This latter area was not only a reservoir for the rakfall wMdh 
falls over the 63 square miles, but the lowest part was m'ne feet 
below high-water level during the rainy season; and prior to 
its being drained, when the Hooghly was in flood, the tides flowed 
through the Baidyab&ti and Bally Mals and raised the level of 
water in the j'/tils to 15 feet iu the month of August, the beds of 
the/it/ti being about seven feet above mean sea-levd, The area of 
cultivated land varied with the seasons, the minimum heing lOji 
square miles and the maximum ?7 square milea, but a part of this ■ 
doubtful zone vras irregnlarly oultivated with cold weather crops 

The ravages of BurdwSn fever having drawn attention to the 
imhealthy state of the district, hlr, Adley, c>e., was deputed by 

K 
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OoTemment in 1869 to report whether wimt of drainage had 
oansed or intensified the prevailbg fever, and if so, how it oonld 
be rectified. Mr. Adley sabmitted two reports to Gkiverument, 
dated the 25th June and 10th September 1869, and the principal 
conclnsionB he came to were the following (1) that the district 
stood in mnoh need of drainage; (2) that this in a great measure 
represented the cause of the fever scourge; (3) that the rivers and 
MSh had seriously silted up and deteriorated; (4) that, from an 
engineering point of view, there was no difficulty about the drainage 
question ; and (6) that if properly conducted, the measures ought 
to be largdy remunerative. Mir. Adley recommended the reclama- 
tion of the Dankuui, ESltHa and Bajapur swamps; the deepening 
of the kkah and improvement of their embouchures ; the re-opening 
of the Kana Nadi : the adoption throughout the district of ‘high 
and low level drains, to serve the treble purpose of drainage, 
ktigation and navigation and the introduction of general sanitary 
measures. A portion of Mr. Adley’s scheme— that for draining 
the Dankuni marsh— was approved of by Government, and in 1871 
the Drainage Aot (Y of 1871) was passed, under which Gommis- 
sioners were appointed to cany out the work of draining the 
DSnkuni jWs. The works were commenced in January 1873, 
and were completed in the same year. 

They consist of:— (1) drainage channels, 16i miles long, 
excavated through the lowest ground in the middle of the j'Mh 
and leading to the Baidyabati Ehal on the north and the Bally 
£hSl on the south; these two khih have also been partially 
straightened, widened and deepened; (2) two self-acting sluices, 
one in each kkdl, with three openings and double gates ; and (3) an 
iton-girdered two-spanned bridge over the Serampore-Chant^i 
oxossing. The total cost amounted to Bs. 3,97,395, which, with 
maintenance ohaiges capitalized, have been recovered bom the 
persons interesteA The works proved a great success from the 
first, all the available waste landbemg brought under cnltivation 
within two years, while the annual report of the Sanitaiy Com- 
missioner for 1874 stated that a large tract of country, which was 
formerly the centre of much disease and mortality, had become 
healthy owing to their completion, At present the 
charges for repairs do not usually exceed Bs. 2,000 ; hut in 1903- 
04 they went up to Bs. 7,170, while in 1906-07 they fell to 
Bs. 258. 

Bi^apu . Gdcmel Haig, who was deputed to mate an eugineeiing 
survey of the district, proposed in 1873 to extend the Dinkoni 
.ucheme to other tracts in Gie south and submitted three 
'drainage schemes, hum as -the Howrah, B&jftpur and Amts 
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sdiemes. The Eomah and Amts schemes oonoem the Ho'wiah 
district only, while the Bsjiptu drainage works drain the sonthem 
extremity of Eiistanagar thSna in the Serampore sabdivisian, bat 
lie for the most part in the Howrah district. These works were 
constraoted nnder the roTised Drainage Act TI of 1880, under the 
proTisions of which a small drainage channel west of BSmpnr was 
also constructed in 1907-08 at a cost of lis. 8,947. 

The Sanitary Drainage Act Vlii of 1895 is in force in the 
district, but has not yet been utilized. It has been proposed 
recently to canalize part of the Eunii river nnder this Act, but no 
final action has yet ^en taken in the matter. 

In a riparian district such as Hooghly, embankments are of Eubanz- 
exceptional importance. The river HoogUy is not embanked on"*®**'' 
the west side, as its bank is sufficiently high and the towns are 
fairly well protected, but along the other rivers there are a number 
of publio embankments, generally under the charge of the Gfovem- 
ment. In 1907-1908 Government maintained 164 miles, 3,365 
feet of B class embankments at its own expense and 6 miles of D 
class embankments at the expense of the persons benefited. The 
total cost of repairing the former amounted to Be. 84,328, and 
the repairs of ^e latter cost Bs. 5,053. 

On the left bank of the Dw&rakeswar and its branch the 
SankarS, there is a continuous line (No. 6;, 5 miles 250 feet long ; 
and on the right bank of the Dwa:^eswar and its other branch 
the Jhumi, there is another continuous line (No. 7), 6 miles 3,200 
feet in length. Besides these, there is a drcnit embankment 
(No. 20), 13 miles 5,108 feet long, beginning at the inner point of 
bifurcation of the Sankari and Jhumi, going round on the inner 
drcnit and terminating again in that point. The aj^gate 
length of the three Dw&rakeswar embankments is thus 80 miles 
3,278 feet. 

The river Dlmodar has a continuous line of high embankments 
on the left bank) 106 miles 1,114 feet long (No. 32), of which 41 
miles 3,494 feet are in the Hooghly district. It has also on the 
tight bank six detached embtookments with a total length of 47 
miles 2,000 feet, of which 12 miles 4,250 feet are in the Hooghly 
district (Nos. 36 and 37). The left embankment of the Dfimodar 
being oontinaous for more than one hundred miles, has been pro- 
vided with many sluices to allow for irrigaiion and the outfiow of 
inland drainage. Among these sluices may be mentioned that at 
Eamaiul, constructed in 1883-84 at a cost of Bs 5,451 ; a channel 
inside the sluice was excavated in 1889-90 at a cost of Bs. d^659. 

The TTsna the E&n& D&modor, the Saiaswaid and the 
BupnirByan (left bank), have zamlnd&ri embankments, at vaiioui 

u 2 
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places. To prevent parts of Amta and Eiistauagai thauas t wing 
flooded at times of heavy rainfall, the zan^ndiiri handh on the 
left banh of the Mad^ Khal axe being remodelled for six wilB s 
from Dil&hMs to Fenro (in the Ho-wiah distriot), at a cost of 
Bs. 30,000 The zauundAri b&n^s are, as a rule, in a state 
of disrepair. 

Histoiyof The neoessiiy for embankments in this district has long been 
mbank- recognized, and they date back to a period anterior to British 
menta. mle. It was, in fact, considered to be a duty of the zamin^ai- g 
“to secure their lands from inundation by repairing the embank* 
ments.” The cost of repairing the b&ndki was known as puliaiiai 
and was realized by the zamindars from the tenants concerned. 
When the British took over the ceded districts, numerous 
embankments were in existence in Kooghly, the most important 
being within the Bnrdwto Eaj estate, which owned those along 
the DSmodar, those on the Dwarakeswar and the Silai, and 
those on the Ajai rher. In 1178 B.S. (1771-72 A,D.}, the year 
after the great famine, the total charges of the Baj were 

assessed at Bs. 50,000. The Baja having &llen into arrears in 
the payment of land revenue, the Government took charge of 
the estate for several years, and entered into a contract with a 
Mr. Fraser for the reptur of the embankments. The contract 
expired in 1783, and the Government then derided to make a 
settlement with the Bajs, “as being more agreeable to the 
zamindari constitution,” and assessed the pulbandi charges at 
Bs. 60,000. This assessment was confirmed at the decennial and 
permanent settiements and was deducted from the Baja’s total 
land revenue. The B&ja occasionally entered into contracts 
with Eurcpeans for the execution of the necessary repairs, e.g., 

• with Mr. Marriot in 1800. The appointment of the latter was 
at first questioned by the Board, which subsequently tJlowed 
advances to be made to him. 

The upkeep of the embankments unde? this lystem appears to 
have been inefiBoient, and the admanitians of the Board of 
Bevenue were not infrequently conveyed to the BajS through the 
OoUeotor. At length, their neglected state necessitated the forma- 
tion of a special committee to take cate of them: in December 
1803 and March 1804, we find the BAj& complaining of its 
nquisitions. As a further measure for their improvement, 
Begulatioc VI was passed in 1806. When the Baji’s estates 
of Mmdalghat (Howrah) and Ohitwa (Ghat&l, Midnapore) were 
sritts ldsafflessmentwas reduced to rioca Bs. 53,743. At length, 
«rean^ vriih annual demands for repairs (the cost of which now 
aw then exceeded the amount assessed), the B&jB engaged in 
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]S26 to pay that sum as revenae on oonditioR that Q-oTemment 
took over and maintained the embankments. 

As late as 1833, there was no reliable record distinguishing 
G-ovemment trom the zamlndfiri ; and in May 1835, the 
Superintendent of Embankments remarked that, owing to the 
gradual disrepair and decay of the latter, every successive flood 
^d more and more damage. He gave the following list of the 
various kinds of embankments : — (1) Qangurid, river embank- 
ments; (,2) or parflrf/flfl, boundary embankments; {8)Gram- 

hhei'i, village boundary embankments ; (4) Fari, second embank- 
ments ; (5) H&isiah, creek embankments ; (6) KMl^ cross embank- 
ments in creeks and nullaha\ (7) Jal-nikSsi, drainage embank- 
ments; (8) Masonry sluioes; (9) Bok or wooden sluices. In 
1836, the embankment q[uestion was taken up in earnest by the 
Q-ovemment. The Superintendent was ordered to examine the 
records of the Collector’s ojQdce and ascertain, if possible, the 
respective responsibility of Government and of the zamJnd&rs 
and a committee was ordered to meet at Hijill and Tamluk 
in the cold season of 1837-38 to consider all points connected 
with the existing system. A marked improvement was observ- 
able by 1845, when no fewer than 89 masonry sluices had 
been constructed in lieu of the outs formerly made by the ryots. 
In 1846 another committee was appointed to report on the whole 
subject of the embankments of the Bengal rivers; and this 
committee made the drastic recommendation that all existing 
bdndfig ^ould be removed entirely and a system of drainage 
channels substituted. 

In the meantime, the floods of the Damodar continued to play 
havoc with its banks, which between 1847 and 1854 were breached 
in numerous places nearly every year, e g., 25 breaches took place 
in 1847, 14 in 1849, 56 in 1860, 46 in 1862 and 28 in 1864. 
Large sums had to be spent in filling up these breaches and 
in repairing or strengthening the embankments, and the question 
of maintaining them was thus forced on the attention of Govern- 
ment. After a prolonged enquiry, it was decided to complete 
and strengthen the left embankment, and to remove the right 
embankments for 20 miles, retaming only such embankments as 
were rituated at angles and curves of the river where the current 
bore directly upon the land. These orders were carried out before 
the flood season of 1859. After further enquiries which, lasted 
several years, the lieutenant-Govemor in May 1863 expressed 
his opinion that the removal of the right embankment had been 
a judidous measure, that whatever partial damage might have 
been sustained ly the natural action of the river, was not to be 
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oompared 'with the injoty and de7aatation formerly prodnoed by 
the sadden aad 'violent irruption of the river barsting its embank* 
meats, and that the general fertility of the area subject to inun* 
dation had been greatly increaa^. Since then, the Damodar, 
being unrestrained by embankments along its western bank, has 
made a large breach at BegnS in Burdwan, and has poured 
through it over the eastern half of thanas Ar&mbagh and EhanS- 
knl, causing immense damage to the winter crops. Giovemment 
has lately decided to close this breach by a weir. 
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OHAPTBE X. 


BENTS, WAGES AND PBIOE8. 

Gash leats tire paid for praciioaily all the land under onltiTatioa Bam. 
in Hooglily, but rents in Hnd are paid for leases of gardens and 
fishery rights, and also oeoasionally for lands newly bronght 
under oultivation and for char lands. The system called hhag or 
mnja, by which tenants pay a portion of the produce of &eir 
rice lands as rent, is almost unknown. Tenants wishing to sub- 
let their lands frequently demand produce rents, but the under- 
tenants rarely accept leases on such terms. The general level 
of caeh rents is high owing to the keen competition for land 
and the value of the land itself, the cultivators getting good 
prices for their produoe and thus being able to hold out for a high 
rent for their unoccupied lands. Detailed statistics of rent rates 
are not available, as there has been no general settlement since 
the Permanent Settlement of 1793. The following figures, which 
ace abstracted from CoUeotors’ reports, though not apphoable 
to the whole district, may, however, be quoted for the purposes 
of comparison. 
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From the above table it will be apparent that there was no 
appreciable rise in rents for nearly half a centniy after the 
Permanent Settlement, The country was subject to floods ; the 
means of communication had not been improved, and there 
was no great demand for more land on the part of cultivators 
After 1837 came a period of prosperity. Roads and railways were 
opened j the land was protected against floods by continuous lines 
of ATnbHtiTrTncntH ; a keen demand for land grew up ; and, with 
the incTflaftc in the price of food-grains, the rates of rent began 
to rise. By the middle of the 19th century the rents of rice 
iftnilB had been quadrupled, and the rents of lands bearing 
special crops had increased four to sis: times. A sudden check to 
agricultural progress was, however, caused by the virulent epide- 
mics of Burdwan fever. Hundreds of villages were decimated 
or left with weak and emaciated cultivators. Local labour became 
soarce ; and in the aflected villages hundreds of acres of cultivable 
lands lay untilled. A better knowledge of the rent laws among 
the ryots also helped to prevent undue enhancements of rents, 
and the combmed result was to hinder a rise in rentals. The 
people have now recovered from the effects of the BurdwSn fever, 
and within the last 25 years the rise in the price of food-grains 
and of jute, and greater facilities for disposing of agricultural 
produce, have led to an increase of rent rates. The increase has 
been most noticeable in the case of jute lands owing to the grow- 
ing demand for this fibre, and, to a smaller extent, in the case of 
other lands bearing special crops, sudi as potatoes, vegetables 
and tobacco. There has been no great increase in the rental 
of rice lands, and the rental of some inferior lands has even 
decreased, 

In the tract on the right bank of the Hooghly, from BaUy to 
Tribeni, urban conditions prevail; and behind it lies a semi-urban 
area 3 to 8 miles in width. In these portions of the district the 
sates of wages differ from those common in the more rural thanas, 
the wages of men-servants being Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 a month, of 
maid-servants Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 and of cooks Rs. 6 to Rs, 7, besides 
food and clothing. Barbers usually charge one to two pice 
for shaving and two to four pice for hair-cutting; while a 
washerman’s charge is Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-8 per hundred articles. 
The monthly wages of a -syce or oooly average Rs. 7, of a 
common mason or carpenter Rs. 15, and of a common blacksmith 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 20. 

In the mofnasil wages are naturally a little lower. Among 
agricultural labourers, kri»h6n», or permanent servants, get 
Be. 1-8 to Bb. 2-8 montiily, besides food and dothing ; while 
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mjun or labourers emjioyed temporarily during tbe weeding and 
reaping seasons get 4 to 5 annas a day, besides a light meal 
at midday, The wages of carpenters or blaoksmiths are 20 to 25 
per cent, less than in the towns. Thatchers get 5 to 6 annas per 
diem in addition to their midday meal ; barbers charge a pice per 
head ; wariiermen are few in number, the women generally wash- 
ing the clothes of the family. Aboriginal field-labourers get less 
than local labourers, being paid a bulf to three-fourths of the 
usual rate. The payment of wages in kind, «.j., grain or 
Tegetables, is disappearing and now survives only in out-of-the- 
way villages and in the Aiambagh subdivision. In rural tracts, 
however, watchmen are often paid in bundles of paddy for 
watching the crops. 

The figures in the following table, which shows the daily 
wages entered in the accounts of an estate at Taiakeswar, are of 
interest as showing the rise which took place between 1845 and 
1872. 


Tu*. 

Th&tchers. 

Carpenters 
and blaclc- 
smiths. 

Krishans or 
field-labonrers 
(exclnidve of 
food and 
clothing). 

Keepers and 
other day- 
labonrers 



Ab, p. 

As. P. 

As. P. 

As. P. 

1845 


2 0 

3 0 

0 6 

1 8 

1854 


2 6 

3 6 

0 n 

1 6 

1859 


3 0 

4 0 

0 10^ 

1 lOj^ 

1864 

..f ii. 

3 3 

4 6 

I 0 

2 0 

1869 

... 

e 8 

5 8 

1 4 

2 0 

1872 

... ... 

6 6 

6 6 

1 4 

2 6 


The stack season for labour extends from April to the middle Snpi^ 
of June, when, theraW crops being off the fields, very little labonr’*'*’®' 
is required except for ploughing or looking after sugarcane and 
boro paddy. In the towns too there is less demand for labour in 
mills, factories and other industrial concerns. During the rains 
sowing and weeding require a large labour force, but the real 
working season begins, towards their dose, with the cutting and 
threshing of jute and the reaping of Stu paddy. Work of all 
kinds is in full swing in the winter months (October-March). In 
the towns there is a constant demand for labour at this time, not 
only in the Tnilla and factories, but also for brick-making, whale 
in the rural tracts the reaping of the winter rice and rabi crops, 
as well as work in -gardens and orchards, provides employment 
for the surplus labour available. 
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I^IOES. 

Food- 

grains. 


17-0 

Qflnswlly BpBftHnSfj tt® indigouotis dfty*l&l)oui6i8 wort in thfl 
fields, while the opeiatives in mills ate mostly Oriyas or men ftom 
np-oountiy. There is veiy little emigiatioa, but immigrants are 
numerous, forming, indeed, a larger proportion of the popula- 
tion than in any r^olation district of Bengal outside Howrah 
and the 24-Parganas. Maid-servants come from BankurS, oooks 
from Bankura, Midnapore and Orissa, servants from Bankura, 
Orissa and up-oountry, oooHes from up-oonntry and Orissa, agri- 
cultural and earth-work labourers from up-oountry, Ohota Nagpur 
andtheSantalPai^anss. There is a general complaint of the 
insuffidenoy of the supply of labour. During the winter months, 
the labour question often becomes acute, and instances have been 
known of crops rotting on the fields and looms stop^ for 
want of workers. The difiBoulties caused by the defidenoy of 
labour axe further aggravated by epidemios of malarial fever that 
break out from November to February, redudug the number of 
workers and diminishing the working oapadty of those who 
survive. This soaidty of labour is no new feature in the 
economio history of the distnot. Even in the early part of the 
19th century la^ur could not be had for work on roads and 
ATn banTmiBTifa, exoopt at exorbitant rates. The superintendents of 
those works were loud in their complaints on this score, and were 
somewhat indignant with the district authorities for not forcing 
per^le to work for them at their own rates. 

The Tnain oTop is OX wintot paddy, which is reaped and 
threshed from December to the middle of February; oonsequently, 
rice is cheapest in February. Then its price rises, slowly or 
ra^dly according to the outturn of the harvest, the state o£ the 
market, 6to.,un^ the maximum is reached in rainy months 
of July and August. Withthe hanesting of Out paddy, the price 
of rice fallg, to rise again before the reaping of the iman crop, 
the rise being btisk if the Smon harvest is expected to be bad, and 
dow if a good crop is expected. From November prices dedUne 
until the minimum is reached in February. Pulses, the chief 
rsit crops, are harvested between January and March, and 
are consequently cheapest in Febmary and Ehrdh. Of these, 
khetsri (Lathyms sativua) is the cheapest, but is little used except 
by the poorest classes. The pulse commonly consumed in this 
district, and, in fact, throughout the whole of the Buxdw&n 
Division, is (Phsseolus Boxburghii), which being harvested 
in January, is cheapest p February. Wheat is grown on a small 
scale and is mostly imported. Its price, therefore, d^nds on 
the rates prevailing elsewhere ; as a rule, it sells at a (heap rate in 
March and April. 
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The Tegetables oommonly consained are potatoes, brinjals, Migeeila- 
plantains (uoiipe), and palalt. Potatoes are gathered in Pebmary- 
March, and prices role bvest in MaroL Brinjals are cheap 
thronghont the wter months, and kaneh-kal&i [unripe plautninsj 
in the rainy season; patah (Trichosanthus dioica) appear in the 
market in March, becoming cheaper and cheaper till June. 

Among fruits, mangoes are most popular o\nng to their quantity 
and iride distributioo, and are eaten by all dasses, both rich and 
poor. The season extends from the middle of April to the middle 
of June, the cheapest month being May. Of other articles, 
mdasses and mustard oil are cheapest from Pebruary to April, 
though the price of the former is materially afeoted by imports 
from Java. The pnoe cf salt is generally uniform throughout 
the year ; and so is that of gU or clarified butter, but its price is 
often enhanced during marriage seasons, q>ed[a]ly in the summer. 

The table below give a sufficient indication of the rise in 
the prices of food-grains and salt (the prices being shown in seers 
per rupee) during the period for which figures are available. 


Average of years. 


Bice 

(Common), 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Salt. 

1793-1818 (21 years) 


Sra. 

40*00 

Srs. 

50*50 

Sis. 

50*50 

Srs. 

1861-1866 (6 yean) 

eat 

21*00 

21-4^ 

22-7J 

10*60 

1866-1870 (ditto) ... 


20*84 

21*86 

17-14 

9*32 

1871-1876 (ditto) ... 


16-94 

14-64 

18*74 

8-78 

1876-1880 (ditto) ... 

••t 

14-40 

13*89 

15*48 

900 

1881-1886 (ditto) ... 

••fl 

16-&9 

15*57 

18*87 

12-43 

1886-1890 (ditto) ... 

••t 

14*86 

18*95 

17*16 

10-78 

1891.1896 (ditto) ... 

•M 

11*86 

12*95 

15*08 

10-69 

1896-1900 (ditto) ... 

««• 

10*95 

10*97 

12*59 

9-97 

1901-1906 (ditto) ..- 

• M 

9*98 

10'34 

12*64 

12-16 

1906-1907 (2 yean) 


7*40 

8*50 

9*46 

16-17 


These figures show that during the last half oentuiy, prioes 
have been enhanced threefold. If further proof be needed 
of the change which has taken place, it will be sufficient to 
mention that after the famine of 1866, in which the average 
price of rice for the year rose to 12*86 seers per rupee, the 
CoUeotor reported that if the price of ordinary rice were to 
rise as high as 13 seers per rupee soon after the winter harvest, 
it should be considered as a warning of approaching famine ; 
and in his pidnion, Oovenunent relief operations would become 
neoessazy when the price of infeiiar rice rose beyond 12 
seers a rupee. During 1906 and 1907, however, the average 
price of common rice was less than 7}seersper rupee, without 
any relief measores being deemed necessary. 
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There has been a siinilex rise in the price of other articles 
such as ghi, oil, M, meat (goat<, vegetables, and fruits, also cloths, 
kerosene oil, vood, bamboos, straw, brick and lime. There 
has been, however, a fall in the prices of salt, sugar and tea. 
The cheapening of salt is mainly due to changes in the duty 
levied by Glovemment. In 1882 tihe rate of duty was reduced 
from Es. 2-8 to Es. 2, was raised again to Es. 2-8 in 1888, but was 
again brought down to Es 2 in 1903. Since then the tax was 
reduced to Ee. 1-8 in 1905 and to Ee. 1 in 1907, which lowered 
the retail prices stHl further. The faU in the price of sugar is 
largely due to importation of foreign sugar and of Java 
molasses, and the cheapening of tea is attributed to over-produc- 
tion. 

MATaBiAi rpjig jujai portion of the district has long been famous for its 

Im!' fertility. Towards the dose of the 18th century the Burd^ 
z imindari within which it was then induded, was described by 
Mr. (Sarishtadir) J. Grant as “the rich zamindari,” “the 
enlarged, compact and fertile zandndari,” “ a garden in a desert, 
deemed wonderfully productive in the beginning of the present 
century,” etc. These remarks were echoed by Mr. W. Hamilton, 
according to whom it had “thriven so prosperously, that in 
proportion to its dimensions, it may be reckoned the most produc- 
tive territory in India. ”* After the lapse of a century, in spite 
of the ravages of fever and the damage caused by floods, the 
district continues to be one of the most prosperous in Bengal. 
The cultivators, who are mainly Eaibarttas, Sa^ops and Shei^, 
rank among the best cultivators in Bengal, being hard-working, 
thrifty and fairly intelligent. Utilizing every bit of available 
land, sowing a wide diversity of crops, selling their produce with a 
riirewd knowledge of the current rates, they make the best of 
thdi xesouioeB. They further add to thdi income by working in 
the mills during the daok months, by catching fish, by raising 
fruit trees, v^etables and herbs on homestead lands, and so forth. 
Their women, too, assist by husking paddy and deaning rice, by 
helping in fidiing, etc. 

The reports of the local officers confirm this impression of 
material well-being. As far bach as 1848 the Magistrate remark- 
ed that during a tour in the district he had not met with a 
single patch of uncultivated land, and added that the number 
of brick braidings in every village, the comfortable appearance 
of the dwellinga, and the many arlides of foreign manuf aobure 
which the ihhabitanta possessed, were sufficient evidence of their 

• Jfumpiim of Miiottan, 1820 . 
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being a prosperous and indostnous race. Forty years later, 
(in 1888 ), after a spedal enquiry regarding tbe condition of the 
lower classes, the then OoUeotor, Mr. Toynbee, remarked: — 
“The general result of the enquiries made is to show condusively 
that in this district aU classes of the peasantry eat twice a day 
and enjoy a full meal on each occasion. Here and there a poor 
widow or beggar may be found who does not always get two meals 
a day, but as a rule even they, the poorest of the poor, do so. 
No single instance of emaciation or disease due to want of food 
nn-mft to Hght duxing any of the enquirieB. As regards clothing, 
the wants of the poorer dosses are very limited and are suffi- 
ciently provided for. In the cold weather, no doubt, a little 
extra and wanner dothing would be acceptable, specially to 
tlimV children, but as soon as the sun is up, they bask in its 
rays and are content. Few, if any, of the agricultural dasses 
have any idea of thrift or of saving money for a rainy day, and 
they are most of them in debt to their tmhsjan; but this 
impecuniosity and indebtedness are due not to their poverty, 
but to their extravagance and imprudence. They spend far more 
on sodal and religious ceremonies than they can afford, and think 
little of a Hfe-long debt so long as they can secure the gratifica- 
tion of the moment. Labour is abundant and wages are high, 
and if any man, woman or child does not get all material wants 
fully satisfied, it is their own fault. 

“Perhaps the poorest class in the district is the weaver dass, 
whose trade has suffered so severely from the competition of 
Manchester goods. Mj. Duke, the Subdivisional Officer of Seram- 
pore, says of them that they “eat twice a day pretty regularly, 
but in some cases with considerable difficulty.” The chief effect 
on them seems to be that they have to eat a coarser kind of 
rice they used to eat and that they are more hopdesdy 
indebted to their mah&Jans than before, in fact, they are “little 
more than half as well off as tbey used to be.” Many of them 
find work in the European jute mills in the Serampore subdivi- 
sion, and there earn high wages, but the majority are too fond 
of their homes to leave them and seek employment elsewhere ; 
they struggle on and exist, and are therewith content. The 
enquiries made in the jail by the Civil Surgeon support the 
general result of the local mafussil enquiries, the conclusion 
arrived at being that the physical condition of the artisan group 
was the worst, while the general health of cultivators and 
labourers appeared about equal. 

“ The condition of the poorer classes in this district, compared 
with that of the same classes in England, may unheritatingly 
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be defiedbed as supenoi in evety req[ieol;. There is no saoh iMng 
as want or stamtion among them and not one indiTidnal who 
does not know when he rises in the morning how or where he 
will procure food for the day. Their wants are few and easily 
satisfied; the dimate in which they live and all their snxronnd* 
ings are enervating and to onr view demorelisiag; amHtion they 
have none, beyond the immediate wants or wishes of the day; 
bnt, judged from their own point of view and by their own 
stan^rd, they are pro^erons and contented, and I doubt not 
that there are thousands upon thousands of the English poor who 
wonld gladly change places with them. I have not considered 
it necessary to give any figures in support of a conclusion which 
is so potent to every observer, and which has year by year 
impressed itself more and more on my mind sinoe I came to the 
district nearly five years ago.” 

During a spedal enquiry about the prevalence of liquor- 
drinking in the distriots of Eooghly and Howrah in 1888, 
Mr. Westmacott came to nearly the same oondusion. The 
twenty years which have since elapsed have produced Httle change, 
the Board of Bevenue remarking in their Administration Beport 
for 1907-08, that “in the districts of Hooghly, Howrah and 
other portions of Burdw&n, the high wages earned in tnilla tmd 
factories, as well as the fertility of the soil and greater facUities 
for oommunioation, enable the people to maintain a high standard 
of comfort.” In one respect there has been an improvement. 
The recent movement in favour of country-made goods has 
given a stimulus to the weaving industry, so that the condition 
of the hitherto depressed dass of weavers has improved, 
indebted. It appears too that the indebtedness of the peasantry is not 
BO great as elsewhere. Statistics of the mortgages or loans of 
cultivators are not available; but in addition to estivation, they 
find BO many avenues of empbyment, and are mostly so thiifly, 
that the percentage of indebted ryots is believed to be lower 
than in other districts of Bengal outside Howrah. Among the 
Xaibarttas and Sadgops loans and mortgages among fellow 
caste-men are common, but by this arrangement the payment 
of exorbitant interest is avoided, and reasonable ,1ime is aUowed 
for the repayment of interest and capital. In other cases loans 
are taken from petty shopkeepers, W most tenants, thanks 
to the good prices Ibey obtain for thmr produce and the trans- 
ferability of thmx rights in land, get good credit from 
them. Landlords, too, generally avoid litigation with thdbr 
tenants on account of the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy 
A^, \iLI of 1886, which are well known to the principal 
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oultiyatoiB. ladeed, tbs laadloids, who come from the middle 
classes and are more or less merely rent-receiTeis, borrow more 
and are compaiatiTely more indebted than ^jdlMviyats. 

There is, howeyer, a reyerse side to this bright piotnre. As 
Golond Gra-wford has remarked;— “If the district, as a whole, 
is lidh and prosperous, it is a prosperity which is pnrdhased -with 
human liyes. The inhabitantB are essentially, like the conies, 
a feeble folk. The fat and fertile soil, which grows great crops 
of rice in abundance, is not the kind of country which breeds 
a race of strong men. . . b'eyer is almost uniyersaL The 
fertile rice -lands grow not rice alone, but breed malaria with 
equal success. . . The death-rate is considerably higher than 
the birth-rate, and if it were not for the constant stream of 
immigration of a more sturdy population from more healthy 
tracts elsewhere, the inhabitants would, in course of time, 
gradually die out.” 
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OHAPTEE XI. 

OCCUPATIONS, INDU8TEIES AND TEADE. 

In no district of Bengal except Howrah is the proportion of 
persons engt^ed in industrial occupations so large or of agri- 
culturists so small. The statistics obtained at the census of 1901 
show that 53 8 per cent, of the population are supported by agri- 
culture, 20‘3 per cent, by various industries, 3'8 per cent, by 
professions, and 2‘5 per cent, by trade. Of the agriculturists, 
rent-payers aggregated 503,061, ox more than 97 per cent., and 
the number (rf rent-receivers represented less than 3 per cent. 
Besides these, there were 48,794 agricultural labourers, of whom 
24^504, or more than half, were actual workers, while of the 
rent-payers and rent-receivers, only 164,099, or less than one-third, 
were actual workers. The following are the numbers of 
actual workers among those engaged in the other principal occu- 
pations General labourers (46,934), fishermen and fish-dealers 
(13,072), rice pounders (12,194), cotton workers (11,961), jute 
mill operatives (10,932), servants (7,406), and priests (6,312). 
The proportion of actual female workers is generally somewhat 
small, but it is over 50 per cent, in the case of servants, rice 
pounders and vegetable seUers, nearly 50 per cent, in the case 
of fishermen,, fish dealers and grain dealers, and more 
than 25 per cent, in the case of general labourers. The 
general prosperity of the community is indicated by the com- 
paratively small number of mendicants (4,998) and their de- 
pendants (2,072). 

Fishing is an occupation followed by a considerable number 
of members of the lower castes, especially Bagdis, Kaibarttas 
(Jaliyi) and Tiyars, for fish is always in demand. It is eaten by 
all classes, except Taishnavas, widows of the higher nlaaiafl^ and a 
few others ; and it is one of the few luxuries, if it can be called 
a luxury, that the cultivator allows himself and his family. Fish 
are plentiful in the winter months, when the local supply is 
supplemented by imports from the Hooghly estuary and the 
Psdm9, from Bihar and Bhagalpur. Hence, except on marriage 
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days, (called hgansdh), tlie price remains fairly uniform at this 
season of the year. The price is higher during the rains, when MM 
ore ahundant, hut most other fish are scarce on account of floods. 

Various kinds of fishing implements are used, of which the 
chief are in rivers and large flowing streams, mcU j'eU, huri jdl, 
and drag nets ; in sluggish streams, homhoo weirs and oast nets 
f^lirydjdl) ; in tanks and ponds, oast nets and hamhoo traps 
(pok). Special implements are used for o itching hihd, &i% 
and mud-fish, such as koi, m&gur and iol. Fishing with rod 
and line is popular, the best hooks being generally impor- 
ted. Good hooks used to be made at Dhaniakhali, but the 
workmen appear to hare died off. 

Fresh fish is always preferred, but the lower dasses eat fish, 
mostly of the smaller kinds, dried in the sun {iutki). Fish 
rearing is practised on a small scale. The impregnated eggs 
floating near the draUow edges of a river are collected and 
sold at the rate of Bs. 5 to Es. 8 per hdndi or large pot. They 
are hatched in shallow ponds, and the small fry, when suffidently 
large, are caught, sorted and put in difierent tanks, or sold 
to hawkers, who carry them about for sale. Eggs and spawn 
are caught for this__ purpose in the Hooghly and Damodar, 
a task which gives the fi^ermen employment during the slack 
season. 

During the period of Ulughal rule, Satgaon, and, after its ivoTia- 
decline, Hooghly, were the chief ports of "West Bengal and®'““’ 
contained numerous depdts for the merchandise exported by 
Europeans and others. The goods were mostly brought in from 
the mofussil, but in course of time several industries grew up 
in the towns and their neighbourhood. Among the products of 
the mofussil may be mentioned oil, sugar and ghl (often called 
butter), which were produced in large quantities. Goars, e hemp 
and gunnies are also specially mentioned as being exported 
from Hooghly in considerable quantities, and they therefore must 
have been produced in many neighbouring villages Both in 
the mofussil and in the towns cotton-weaving and tusser-weav- 
ing flourished, Mr. W. ClaveU in his Acoompt of tit Trade ot 
Bugly specially notidog that “about Hugly there live many 
weavers who weave cotton doth, and cotton and Teseer ot Berba 
of several sorts”.* Eaw silk and wrought silk were also ex- 
ported from Hooghly ; but it is not dear whether tnoy were 
the products of the district. It seems, however, certain that 


• Diary of W. Hedgw, Tule, Tol. II, p. 289. Walter ClsTsU wee Chief si 
HoogU; from 1672 to 1676 A. D. 
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in the 16th and 17th oentniies it had seveial indigenous in- 
dustries of importance, which were fostered and developed hy 
the trade of the Europeans. According to Thomas Bowrey, the 
Portuguese resident in Hooghly town, though mostly very poor, 
were also employed in various handicrafts, such as knitting 
stockings of silk and cotton, baking bread, preparing sweet- 
meats from fruit, riz., mangoes, oranges, lemons, ginger, myro- 
balans, etc., and making pickles from mangoes, lemons, etc.* 
They also made a kind of cheese— an industry which has survived, 
for even now small quantities of cheese, called Bandel cheese, 
are made and sent to Oaloutta, 

During the first half of the 18th century European trade 
and the industries dependent on it flourished, for though the 
English East India Company had removed their head-quarters to 
Oaloutta, their trade with this district did not faU ofl! materially, 
while the trade of the Erenoh increased considerably. A check to 
this industrial development was caused by the inroads of the Mar- 
athas and the wars waged from 1741 to 1767, but with the 
establishment of British supremacy after the battle of Plassey 
and the cession of Buxdwan and Hooghly in 1760, a new era 
began. 

Daring the early years of British rule (1760-1840), the 
principal industries and manufactures of the district were carried 
on either under direct European supervision, or with advances 
made by European oapitaKsts. The East India Company them- 
selves traded in cotton, silk and jute fabrics, besides sugar and 
indigo, and had factories or commercial residents in the mofus- 
sil for their manufacture and purchase. They endeavoured to 
retain a monopoly of this trade, and “interlopers”, i.e., rival 
non-official Europeans, could not settle in the mofu^ without 
the specasd permission of the Govemor-Q-eneral. These rea- 
triobionB were gradually relaxed In 1793 non-offidals were 
allowed to trade in aU articles except piece-goods and military 
and naval stores ; in 1833 Parliament deprived the Company 
of aU their commercial privileges ; and by 1836 the commercial 
residencieB of the Government were abolished, thus opening up 
the district to private enterprise. 

In the district, as now constituted, commercial residents of the 
Company were stationed at Gohighor near Magra and at Harip&l 
in the Serampore subdivision, the factory having been moved 
there from E&jbalh&t about 1790. Each of the residencies 
had out-factories subordinate to it, the boundary between the 


* Tie Coimtriee rorni the Bujf of Sengal, 1669-^9, pp. 192-8. 
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two being the road passing from NaySsarai through Q-olSghor 
to Burdw4n. The trade of Diw&ngsn] on the Dvrfirafceswar 
appears to have been oairied on by river with Ghatal in the 
residency of Radhanagax, which in 1795 was described as the 
po^ of the latter place, and of HirpSi and OhandrakonS ^both in 
the'Ghatsl subdivision of Midnapore).* Silk, and cotton cloths 
appear to have been the chief articles of manufaciure, bat at 
Golaghor a trade in hemp end jute was carried on. Silk and 
cotton fabrics, to the annnal value of ten lakhs, are said to have 
been manufactured under the patronage of the Company, but the 
trade gradually declined, and the post of resident was abolished 
about 1830, while the buildings and sites were sold ofi between 
1830 and 1836, The main cause of the collapse in the cotton 
industry was the competition of Manchester goods, which, it was 
reported, could be sold at leas than half the price of the doths 
made at the Company’s factory. 

During this period non-official Europeans were mainly 
engaged in the manufacture of indigo, sugar and rum. Indigo 
appears to have been introduced into the district as early as 1780, — 
according to one account, by Mr. Prinsep — and the industry 
must have been weU estabh^ed by 1793, when some extensive 
indigo works were offered for sale at Eishr5.t In 1795, 
Eegulation XXin was passed to settle the relations between 
the ryots, the indigo-planters and the Government. Towards 
the end of that century the cultivation of indigo gradually 
increased and a number of factories were started in the mofussil. 
The dilutes and disturbanoes caused by the planters 
encroaching on each other’s rights led Government in 1800 
to pass orders that no European should establish a new 
indigo factory in the neighbourhood of an existing one : this 
rule was not withdrawn till 1830. The natives, moreover, were 
hostile to the industry, and assaults and riots were not infre- 
quent. During 1822-42, indigo factories were in existence at 
Chandital&, B&nsberi&, Hosnab&d, TaldS, DurgSpux, Xalkapur, 
Melia, Paigadhhi and KhanySn, the last being owned (in 1830) 
by a Bengali named Durpa NSrayan Mukharji, 

The manufacture of rum according to European methods was 
another industry of some importance. The earliest rum distillery 
of which there is record was built in 1810 at Bandel, in ^ite of 
the protests of the Prior, who expected that its establishment 


• SOtoHoM ftom the Calcutta Gazette, Vd. I, p. 41 j Toynbee’s Admimetra. 
tioa tf SeogMy, pp. 91, 92 j W. Hamilton’s Sindestau (1820), Vd. I, p. 87, 
t Oalcafta ffatefie, 21st Febraary 1798, Saleodons, Vol. I, p. 660, 
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would lead to dmukennees and dieoider. The busineBS 
prospered for some years, the ram being not only supplied to 
the troops in India but also exported to Europe and Australia ; 
and the sales in 1829 amounted to 61,028 gallons. Other 
distilleries sprung up at Ballabhpur, Faddamdanga, Dhanguri, 
Bishrfi, Eonnagar, BanHpux and Ohandemagore, but owing 
to the jyi in the price of rum exported to Europe the industry 
became extinct about 1840. 

The manufacture of chintz, which is said to have been intro- 
duced by Mr. Piinsep, was another industry which attracted 
European enterprise. In 1822 two factories existed, one at Bishra 
and the other at Ghampdani, but eventually the industry 
succumbed to the competition of the cheaper Manchester goods. 
There was also a tobacco factory at Chinsura in 1836, which had 
been started by a Dutch firm. Among smaUer industries may be 
mentioned the manufacture of paper at Serampore, Pandua, 
S&tgaon and Bali Diwanganj, and the brick kilns along the baiik 
of the river Hooghly. The paper of Pandua was of such repute 
that the Magistrates of Sylhet and other districts frequently asked 
the Hooghly Magistrate for supplies of it. 

During the latter part of the 19th century the two most 
noticeable features in the industrial history of the district were 
the gradual decline (of aU the above-mentioned industries, except 
the manufacture of bricks, tiles and aurii, and the development 
of large industrial concerns, financed and managed by 
Europeans on European lines. Among the earliest of the latter 
were the ‘Wellington Jute Mill at RishrS and the Serampore 
Paper Mil. The latter, the first paper tdiII in India, produced the 
well-known bleached paper called Serampuri ; but it was not very 
successful, and its busmess was transferred to the paper mill at 
Bally in the Howrah district, which was started by a company 
in 1874. In 1866 the India Jute Mill was opened at Serampore j 
in 1873 the Ghampdani Jute Mill started work; by 1888 the 
■Victoria and Hastings Mils had been added to the number of 
jute mills, and all five employed over 11,000 hands daily when in 
full work. Other factories established before the dose of the 
19th century were a cotton mill at Serampore, bone •mina at 
■UttarpSra and Magra, and the Victoria Ghemical Works at 
Eonnagar. 

During the present century there has been a revival of 
indigenous industries, owing to the stimulus g;iven by the 
twadethi movement to the use of country-made goods Cotton- 
weaving by means of hand looms has advanced distinctly, and the 
local weavers are earning fair incomes. Other handicrafts, such 
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as tnsser-weaTing, oaxpentiy and the maniiiaotnre of hell'metal 
and hrasswaie, have also benefited, though to a smaller extent. 
Another new feature is a growing ioolination on the part of the 
Indian commanitj to invest capital in mannfactiuiiig concerns 
managed chiefly, IE net entirely, by Indians. The effect of this 
movement is seen in a cotton mill at Serampore, and in various 
brick HbSj aurM mills and oil mills. 

AH the large factories now at work in the district He within MiLta 
the Serampore subdivision, on the west bank of the Eooghly 
river. They consist of six jute mills, one cotton mill, one i^ne 
mill and the chemical works at Honnagar. 

All the jute mills are big concerns engaged in jute spinning Jnte 
and in jute weaving. Their size and importance will be apparent 
from tbe following table. There is also a jute mill at 3ondalp&ra 
in French Chandemagore — 


Namb. 

Place, 

Tear ot 
open- 
ing, 

Number (in 
1908) OB— 

Average 
daily num- 
ber of 
operatives, 
1908. 

Outturn 

la 

1907-08. 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

ChampdSni ... 

Dalhousle ... 
Hastings .. 

India 

Victoria 
Wellington ... 

Chaiiipdani and 
Baidyab&ti. 
Bhadreswar 

Rislira 

Serampore 

TeliniparS 

Biishi'a 

1873 

1905 

1876 

1866 

1886 

1866 

182 

432 

760 

700 

3,037 

277 

8,764 

9,0.30 

15,680 

9,936 

22,760 

6.644 

3.200 

2,800 

5.822 

3,207 

7,387 

2,911 

328,683 mds. 

12,440 tons. 
609,249 mds. 
455,665 „ 

676,066 „ 

10,426 tons. 


Only one cotton mill is at present at work, viz., the Bengal Cotton 
Lakshmi Cotton Mill at Mahesh, which took over a working con- 
cem, the Lakshmi Tulsi Cotton Mill, In 1908 this mill employed 
on the average 1,026 hands daily and had over 200 looms with 
26,000 spindles, the outturn in 1907-08 being 31,617 maunds. 

The company was formed in 1906, and has a paid-up capital of 
Ilf lakhs. The mill has had four sets of proprietors within 
ten years, and is the only null in Bengal which weaves dhotU. 
Another cotton mill, the Ealliin, has been constructed at 
Mahesh and has recently started work. Both the mtllB ore 
financed and managed chiefly by Indians. 

Two other factories are the Ganges Valley Bone MBlatOtbcr 
Uttaxp&rS for crushing bones, and the Victorin Chemical Works 
at Eonnagar for manufacturing acids, various salts, sulphates, 
manures, disinfectants and other chemicals. In 1908 they 
empbyed daily 303 and 108 hands, respectively, and in 1907-08 
the outtnm of the former was 13,315 tons and of the latter 980 
tons. The Eonnagar factory was formedy at Chitpur and has 
been established on its present site for 14 years. 
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Brick and Brioks are made along the west bank of the Hooghly river 
making. Bansbeiia to Bafly, and also along the Bally Khal, wherever 
soitable soil is found; tUes are also made in some of the bridk- 
fields at Eotiang and other places. Numerous brick kilns use 
a patent kiln invented by Mr. Bull, and employ a large number 
of hands in the busy season, m., November to May. In 1907 
there were 11 brick-fields, each employing 50 workmen or more, 
which were therefore dlassed as factories. There are also a large 
number of mills for pounding bridb into mhi; in 1907 there 
were 31 such mills with 50 or more workmen each, 
i^ndnstrias Weaving, after the cessation of the East India Oom- 

pany’s commercial operations, languished in consequence of the 
competition of imported piece-goods. By the end of the 19th 
century, the latter had almost driven the products of the local 
looms out of the market; the trade in local yams was extinct, 
and except in outlying tracts the manufacture of all but the 
finest cloths ceased. The number of persons engaged in cotton 
weaving decreased by about 33 pet cent, in 20 years, and those 
who dung to their old handicraft had for the most part to 
supplement their earnings from other sources, such as agriculture, 
service, etc. In the towns, what little weaving there was owed its 
survival largely to the use of an improved hand-loom, known as the 
Serampore hand-loom, which was introduced from Ghandemagore. 
Eecently, however, in consequence of the swadeik movement 
and the preference for country-made doth which it in^ired, the 
fortunes of the weavers have improved and they are now able to 
make a fail living. On this pdnt the Magistrate reported in 
1907 “It appears that while formerly the weavers had to take 
advances from the middlemen and were always more or less 
indebted to the latter, they are now very much better of, and 
if anything, the middlemen are sometimes indebted to them. I 
was tdd the other day by the Prdident of the DwarhSti Union 
that a young widow of ^e weaver caste, who would formerly have 
in all possibility suf ered great privation, was now earning Bs. 16 
ox 17 a month and maintaining herself and her younger brother 
and sister in some comfort. In DhaniakhSh I was told that a 
weaver earns about Es. 20 a month, and the Subdivisional OfiSoer 
of Serampore reported that a weaver there earns Es. 25 a month. 
On the other hand, a large dealer in Dhani^khili was complaining 
that he was doing less business now than before, because now 
dealers from Ghandemagore and elsewhere axe coming to the 
villages, whereas formerly he and few others had a sort of 
monopoly.” Under these circumstances, though the yarns are 
;11 mill-naade, cotton-weaving continues to be the most important 
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of the small industries of Hooghly, and in 1906-07 the total 
value of the outturn in the Arambagh subdivision alone (where 
the fly-shuttle loom is not used) is reported to have been 
Bs. 14,10,600. 

Cotton doths are woven in most large villages, but the chief 
centres are:— in the Sadar subdivision, DhaniakhSli Tantibazar 
and Ehanyan; in the Serampore subdivision, Serampore, Haripal, 
Dwarhat§, Kaikala, Jaynagar, Kharsarai, Antpore and Bsjbal- 
h&t; and in the Ar^bagh subdivision Ealme, Eh&nikul, 
Erishtanagar and MSyapur, besides Erenoh Ghandemagore. The 
weavers prepare dhoiit, saris, eh&dars and gdme/ihds, but fine 
cloths are made at Serampore, Haripal, Bhaniakhdi and Ealme, 
as well as in Erendi Ghandemagore. The doths made in the 
first and last towns are spedaUy known as Farasdangs. 

The vitality of the industry in this district, and eternally in The 
Serampore, is attributed to the use of an improved hand-loom, 
which is simply the old English fly-shuttle loom invented by loom. 
John Eay and introduced in Serampore from Ghandemagore 
more than 50 years ago. The chief difference between this Icom 
and the ordinary country loom is that it contains a string and 
lever mechanism for pushing the shuttle backwards and forwards 
across alternate sheddings of the warp threads along the shuttle 
ran; whereas in the country loom the shuttle is passed by the 
hands of the weaver between the threads of the warp. This is a 
distinct improvement on the ordinary hand-loom, in so far as 
it leads to a great deal of economy in labour. The improved 
loom works twice as fast as the ordinary country boms, for 
whereas, with the latter, a man can turn out l| yards per 
day, witt the improved loom he can finish 2^ to 3 yards per day. 

The Serampore weavers have also adopted^ in the formation of 
the warp, a simple labour-saving appliance by which 100 threads 
can be laid simultaneously instead of one or two. Instead of 
using only one bobbin and passing the thread backwards and 
forwards until the number of threads req^uired for the width of 
doth have been arranged, a bobbin frame is used containing a 
number of reels of thread, so that a full width or half a width of 
warp can be reeled off at once. 

The fly-shuttle loom has now been adopted by many weavers 
in the Hooghly and Serampore subdivisions, and efforts to extend 
its use in other parts of Bengal have been made during the last 
9 years, which are described as foEows by Mr. J. G. Gumming;— 

“Mr. Havdl, the Principal of the School of Art, Galeutta, took 
up the matter in 1901. From that time, by lectures, btters and 
advertisements, Mi. HaveE did a great pubUc service in his 
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efiorta to extend the use of the Serampore fly-shuttle loom, 
Govemment droulated instruotioDB and aketohes; Distriot Boards 
were importuned to send ■weavers for training at Serampore; a 
factory for the manufacture of Serampore looms was started at 
duDsura, first under Ghosh, Chaudhii & Co., then under Ghosh, 
PaJit & Co., then under Mi. P. N. Be. The progress from year to 
year was summarized in the Distcict Board reports, and 
Mr. HaveE at one time was persuaded that 10,000 new looms 
were working, and in Pehruary 1908 was of the same opinion. 
An examination of the correspondence in many of the • District 
Board offices disdosea that there was too much amateur 'work; 
and recent enquiries show that the new form of loom, notwith- 
standing the impetus of the madeshi movement, has not been 
sufficiently attractive to the working weaver. . . What has happened 
in Bengal is that in parts of Jessore district and most of the 
Howrah district, in the Sadar and Serampore subdivisions, but not 
in the Axambtigh subdivision of the Hooghly distriot, and in the 
Baciganj side of the BurdwSn distriot, the Serampore pattern of 
hand-loom has extended. But I believe that it was due 
more to inter-oommunioation among the people themselves than 
to official efiorts to popularize the Serampore fly-shubGe loom.’’’ 

Since these remarks were recorded Government has established 
(in 1909) a central school of weaving at Serampore in order to 
teach improved methods of weaving. 

gjifc The trade in silk fabrics was at first monopolized by the East 

wearing. India Company, but on their ■withdra'wing from commercial 
operations, it passed into the hands of private European firms, 
and in pwtioalar of MEessrs. Eobert Watson & Co. It graduaUy 
dedited owing to the fluotuatiog nature of the demand, the res- 
triction in the mulberry-growing area caused by the D&modar 
floods, the d^eneraoy of the rilk-wonns and their dying ofi from 
disease. By the end of the century silk-weaving ■was confined to 
Serampore and to a few places round B&H Di'wangan]' in the 
Arambagh subdivision ; vrihile, even in the latter subdivision, a 
good many took up tusser reeling and weaving instead of work- 
ing in pure silk. During the last few years the industry has 
revived to some extent as a result of the stcadeski movement. 
The weaving of pure silk from the mulberry cocoon is, however, 
practically confimed to Serampore, where silk doths and handker- 
chiefs are woven on a sm^ scale. Silk thread is produced 
locally, mulberry trees being grown on the banks of the Damodar, 
BupnihSryan and DwSrakeswar. The sflk is q^un in some mtihII 
filatures, but most of the cocoons are exported to the filatures at 
Gh&tsl and elsewhere. 
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Tlie veaving of tussei silk fabrics is an industry of some 
importance in the AiamlSgh subdivisioa. The tusser cocoons are 
brought from Chota Nigpur to Eadangauj and sold, according to 
size, in three classes, viz., diba (large), bagui (medium) and Jaditi 
(small). The traders sell them retail to the weavers and others, 
whose women spin the threads. Thread is also brought from 
Sultanpur in Q-hat^l, and from several villages in Arambagh, 
e.g., Manikhat, Haipur and Salepur. 

The weaving of the thread into cloth is carried on in the Tussct 
G oghat thana and especialLy in the villages included in the’'®“""S- 
B'l^nganj outpost, which adjoins the Bishnupur subdivision of 
the B&nkura district and the GhStal subdivision of Midnapore, 
two important centres of the tusser silk industry. The chief places 
at which it is carried on are B&li DiwScganj, S^mbazar, Badan' 
ganj, EayapSt, Ealagachia and Eadhaballabhpur. The fabrics 
produced are idrig, dhotit, jorg (suits oonsistiDg of a dlmli and 
ehddar), and dress-pieces made to order. They are sold either to 
. local traders, who make advances to the weavers, or in the local 
markets, or are sent to the large held at Eimjibanpur in the 
GhS.tal subdivision and Eamknsbnapur in Howrah town. Oloths 
of a superior quality axe called thauguU, t.a., of four threads, two 
in the warp and two in the woof, and those of an inferior quality 
dgrimti, ie , having one and half threads, A coarse fabric, called 
muk&td or ketbe, is prepared at Badanganj from the threads of 
pierced cocoons. These doths, which are strong and cheap, are 
largely used by Oriyfis and MSrwaris, and are exported to 
Orissa and Oalcutta. 

Fabrics of mixed silk, tusser and cotton, known os mngim, Hixod 
are made at Bali Diwanganj, Hdayrajpurand other villages in the 
ArambSgh subdivision, from which they are exported to the 
Punjab and United Provinces. This industry dates back to the 
days of Mughal rule. According to colour and size, the fabrics 
are divided into different dasses, g.g,, gwagaji (red and white 
stripes on an orange ground), m Ma (with black and orange 
stripes), gelai-khattt (black stripes on orange ground), plmldru (red 
flowers on yellow or white ground), cit tujasdi (red and 
white stripes on a yellow ground), and mhi (in red and blue 
chebb). ^e pkildm variety is used in the !l^njab fox head- 
dresses or waist-bands, and the other articles for makiag shirts, 
jackets or wraps for women, especially for wear during wedding 
ceremonies. The trade is in the hands of up-oountry merchants, 
who hare local agents for the purchase of the doth. Another 
fabrie consisting of tusser and cotton, which is called garbhaguti 
(ootton-wombed), is sometimes made to order. 
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Kope. Hope is made on a fairly large scale from jute and hemp, 
works. Q][jg jgpg Ty nTlra aie generally situated in the large groves whi^ 
fringe the East Indian Eailway line between Ohandernagore and 
Bally, at places such as Khalslni, Nabagram, Ohatra, Sankarpur, 
BeM and UttarpSra, Gunny cloth is manufactured atBalughSt. 
Brass and The cMef centres of the manufacture of brass and bell-metal 
baii-mftai are in the Sadar subdivision, Boinchi, Mortohat and 
KhamarpSra within the Bansbeiia Municipality and Gholsara in 
thana Polba; in the Serampore subdivision, Janai and OhimpS- 
danga j and in the Ar§.mbagh subdivision, Bali and Kumarganj 
in Onghat. The different kinds of brassware are:— iu 
Bansberia, saucers (rekdoi), bowls (iognd), jugs (^3du) and toys for 
children; in Gholsara, water-pots (/oida) ; in Janai fishing reels; 
in Ohampadanga betel-boxes (iidnddns). Ordinary utensils are 
made in Bali and Kumarganj, and bell-met il ware at Boinchi. 
Under this head reference may be made of the Newtonian 
telescopes of brass manufactured at Hooghly by Messrs. S. K. Dhur 
and Brothers. 

Sugar A considerable amount of raw sugar is made iu the villages 
i^nfac- sugarcane. The juice, after being expressed, is boiled into 
a thiflk syrup called gur, which is sold locally and is not exported. 
The gur is put into baskets for being drained and refined by a 
weed named gnnj (Yallisneria spiralis). The portion remaining 
within the basket, when dried, becomes cnystallized and forms the 
raw sugar of commerce. If thoroughly drained and dried, the 
bleached sugar is called dolo; if imperfectly freed from moksses, 
Udr gur. ^e liquid which is drained away is known as molasses 
{Jhold gur or math gur). The molasses are utilized for the distilla- 
tion of country spirit or are used by the poor. The dolo and khdr 
gur are exported for manufacture into refined sugar. For pro- 
duomg sweetmeats the local confectioners make a little le^ed 
sugar by boiling the coarse sugar and removing the im pni-ifa'A n 
with the aid of some milk. Date juice is made into gur and 
refined into sugar, and the same is done with palm juice, the 
crystalline sugar {mtckh'i) produced from it being highly esteemed 
for its medicinal value. 

Paper. A few Musalmans make a little country paper at NiySla and 
makSiig. Mah&n&d near Pindua, at Kolsha in thana Polba, and at Bah 
I^wanganj in thina Goghat. The manufacture is almost extinct 
owing to the cheapness and superior quahty of mill-made paper, 
but the loo«d paper still commands a sale, at the rate of Bs. 10 per 
100 sheets, among Calcutta traders for use as account books. 
Cnpantiy. Chairs, desks and wooden boxes are made in considerable 
numbers by carpentersin French Ohandernagore, and in Keot& and 
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OMoaura. Articles of ebony, ohiefly hookah stems {ndehax), are 
manufactured at Eimaipoil^ui, Snpur, Badanganj and Eayapgt 
in the Gcghat thaua. 

Ohikan or “ chicken” work (from the Peraiau ehikia, t.«., Chikaa 
art embroidery) ia produced in some Tillages in thanas Dhania- 
khaJi (outpost Dadpurj and Ohanditala, chiefly by Musalman 
ladies. This is embroidery work, the pattern being first sketched 
out in paper and then worked in on the doth. The work is 
popular with European ladies and is exported to Europe, America 
and Australia by Calcutta dealers. Some of the local people also go 
to America, South Africa and Australia to trade in ehikan goods. 

Good baskets are made at Mayapur, Bandipur and Magra, and Uucella- 
servioeable mats and wickerwork artides at Serampore, Bandipur, 

Akri, Borai and in several villages of the Axamb&gh subdivisioD. 
Common pottery is made in every important village of the 
district ; the best known artides are those made at BaidyabSti, 
Bhadreswar, Sugandhya and Chandemagore. Colour-printing on 
doth is carried on at Serampore, the.handkerohiefs prepared by 
the printers being exported to Eangoon, Madras and Mauritius. 

Dyeing is also a prosperous industry at the same place. It is 
reported that the dyers use European auiHue dyes. 

The earliest trade centre in this district, so far- as can be traced, Tbui. 
was TribenI, which even during the period of Hindu rule was a 
flourishing place of pilgrimage. Under the early MusalmSn 
rulers it was the head-(iusrters of the south west province of 
Bengal, until the seat of Government was removed 4 miles inland 
to Sstg&on, on the Saraswati. This transfer must have taken 
place before 729 H. (1328 A.D.), for a cdn of Muhammad Bin 
Tnghlak minted at Satgaon in that year has been found. In 
course of time Satgaon became an important entrep6t from which 
goods, both local and imported, were distributed over the country, 
partly by padk-bullocks but ohiefly by boats. It is not dear 
whether the town had any sea-borne trade, but probably it had, 
for Tsmralipti had oeased to be a port, and the Hooghly was 
deep enough for the coasting vessels of those days. After the 
middle of the 16th century the Portuguese began to trade with 
Bengal and were attracted by S&tg3on, or as they celled it Porto 
Piqueno, i.«., the little port of the Ganges. This is dear from 
the remarks of the Portuguese historian Be Barros [eirca 1660 
AD.), who speaking of the Ganges wrote “ Its first mouth, 
which is on the west, is called Satigan, from a dty of that name 
situated on its streams, where our people cany on their mercantile 
transactions.” During the century the trade of Sitgaon was at its 
zenith. The Bengali poem Ghandi oi Eavi-kankan {cb'ca 1600) 
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beais tastiiiiony to its prosperity, and Oesare dei Federioi, 'who 
visited tlie place about 1580, remarked:— ‘‘In the port of 
Satagan every yeere 1 de thirtie or thirtie-five ships great and 
small, "with rice, doth of bombast of diverse sortes, laeca, great 
abundance of sugar, mirabolaus dried and preserved, long pepper, 
oyle of zerzeline, and many other sorts of merchandise. The 
citie of Satagan is a reasonable fair citie for a dtie of the 
Moores, abounding -with aU things.” 

Outside Sitgaon trade was mostly carried on in hati held once 
or trnce a week, along the river bank Federid described the 
systemthus:— “I was in this kingdom four moneths, whereas 
many marcharts did buy or fraight boates for their beneStes, and 
with these barkes, they goe up and downe the river of Ganges to 
faires, buying their commoditie with a great advantage, because 
that every day in the weeke they hive a faire, now in one place 
and now in another : and I also hired a barke and went up and 
downe the river and did my businesse.”* 

Before the Mughal conquest of Bengal in 1575 A.I)., the 
Portuguese had been allowed to settle at Hooghly, 4 miles south 
of Satgaon, where they erected extendve godowns ; and as the 
shipping was mostly in their hands, they succeeded in transferring 
the sea-borne trade to this town. Hooghly, wrote Ealph Fitch 
(1688), “ is the place where the Portugals keep in the countrey of 
Bengala . . . and standeth ale tgue from Satagan; they call it Porto 
Piqueno.” The Ain-t-Akbari (completed in 1596-7 AD.) notices 
that the sair duties from bandar-ban (port dues) and tnandati 
(market dues) in 8nrk&r S&tgaon amounted to 1,200,000 dams or 
Es. 30,000, and states that Hooghly had become the chief port, 
though Europeans stiU carried on an import and export trade with 
S&tgion. 

During the first thirty years of the 17th century Satgaon 
declined; and even the inland trade was mostly diverted to 
Hooghly. Occasional notices of SatgSon and its commerce appear, 
however, in the letters received by the English East India Com- 
pany from its servants in the East, e y., Mr. Samuel Bradshaw 
wrote in 1610 : Nutmegs, Cloves and Maces sell exceeding well 
in Surratt, Musulapatan, Pipely, Satagan, Ariacan and divers 
other places, so that no great quantity be thither carried.” 
Sstgaon was also referred to several times by the Eng liab Agents 
in Patna m connection with its quilts. One letter says: — 
“ I shall provide some quiltes of Sutgonge, wrought with yellowe 
silke, at reasonable rates ; ” and another letter refers to spedmens 
of “Sutgonge” quilts bought at sudi reasonable rates. The 

• Haktayfs Voyaget, eto., reprint, Vol. V, p, 4U. 
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Portuguese trade mth Sstgaon is also mentioned in a letter 
from Patna dated 6th August 1620 “ There are latlye come up 
divers frigitts of Portingalls from Sutgonge, whose merchants 
huye up all they can laye hand of.” In these references Satgaon 
probably includes Hooghly. 

The trade of Satgaon was hy this time of little value, and the 
pinrw derived what importance it had from the Imperial custom- 
house being stiU located there. Hooghly is now repeatedly men- 
tioned as the principal port of the Portuguese, under various names, 
e.g,y Qolin, Golin, GoUye. For example, in a letter of the Patna 
Agent to the Enghsh Company dated 30th November 1620, it is 
said The Portingalls of late yeares have had a trade here in 
Puttana, cominge up with their frigitts from the bottom of 
BengaUa, where they have two porttes, the one called GoUye, and 
the other PieppnPye, and therein are licenced hy the Elinge to 
inhahitt. GoUye is theire oheefest porte, where theye are in 
greate multitudes, and have yearlye shippinge both from Mallaoka 
and Ooohine.” In fact, the export trade of the locality appears 
to have been almost entirely in the hands of the Portuguese, and 
this is implicitly admitted in several letters from the Englidi 
Agents at Surat. 

In 1632 Hooghly was besieged and captured by the army of 
the Bengal Nawab, and though the Portuguese were soon after 
aUowed to return, their power waf irretrievably lost. Hooghly 
now became the seat of the looal/at^d&r and the Imperial custom- 
house was located there. The Dutch, the English and, later on, 
the Erendx, also settled in the place, so that in spite of the decline 
of the Portuguese power trade flourished. W. OlaveU, the English 
Chief, in his account of the trade of Hooghly 11676;, noticed that 
the Dutch exported rice, oil, butter, hemp, cordage, sail cloth, raw 
silk, silk fabrics, saltpetre, opium, turmeric, “neelaes ” (iudigo- 
dyed doths), ginghams, sugar, long pepper, bees-wax, etc. 
Besides cotton and tusser cloths, which were woven by weavers in 
the neighbourhood, silk, sugar, rice, wheat, oil, butter, coarse hemp 
and gui.nies w®e brought in from the adjoining country. 
Saltpetre was alro brought from BihSf and apparently refined at 
Hooghly. The articles required by the Company were obtained 
either by contract with the local merchants or by sending out 
“ banians ” (brokers) with passes authoriang them to convey their 
purohaseB free of custom. Passes for the goods sold to merchants in 
Hooghly were also issued to save the latter from having to pay 
transit dues. 

In the first half of the 18th century the trade of the diatriot 
continued to expand. The Dutch at Chinsuia, the Erencb at 
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Chandemagore, the Danes a littie bdow it at Dinemardanga, the 
Ostend Company at Bankibazar opposite to it, had considerable 
settLements, and though the English Company had remoTed their 
head-quarters to Calcutta, they had agents in Hooghly, where a 
great part of their purchases were made The Imperial custom- 
house, moreover, was at Hooghly, so that both sea-borne and the 
internal trade had to pass through it, to pay customs duty or to 
get free passes. 'Lhe amount thus levied may be realized from 
the fact that in 1728 8air Bahhlandar, w., export and import 
dues on foreign merohandise, yielded Es. 2,21,975 at the rate 
of 2J per cent, on the value of the goods, and, with the tolls 
on 9 ganjei or subordinate stations, realized Es. 2,42,014 sicca 
rupees. 

Alexander Hamilton, who visited Hooghly early in the 18th 
century, has left an interesting description of its trade (1723). 
“ The town of Hooghly drives a great trade, because all foreign 
goods are brought thitW for Import, and aU goods of the Pro- 
duct of Bengal are brought thither for exportation. And the 
Moghul’s Eurza or Custom House is at this place. It affords rich 
cargoes for fifty or sixty ships yearly, besides what is carried to 
neighbouring Countries in small vessels, and there are vessels that 
bring Saltpetre from Patna, above 50 yards long and five broad, 
and two and half a deep, and can carry above 200 tons . . To 
mention aE the particular species of goods that this rich country 
produces is far beyond my skill ; but in our East India Company’s 
sales, all the sorts that are sent hence to Europe may be found ; 
but opium, long pepper and ginger are commodities that 
the trading shipping in India deals in, besides tobacco and 
many sorts of piece-goods, that are not merchantable in 
Europe.” 

Trade suffered greatly during the wars waged between 1740 
and 1760, but revived with the cession of the district to the 
English in 1760. The trade of other European nations fell off, 
except during the long wars in Europe at the close of the 18th 
century and the beginning of the 19th century, when the British 
were only too glad to ship their goods in neutral vessels. On the 
whole, however, the volume of trade was diverted to Calcutta, 
the result being that the s««r duties of Hooghly feU from 
Es. 2,39,548 in 1757 to Es. 62,644 only in 1783. 

Throughout these years the East India Company 
a monopoly of the sea-borne trade with India. No British 
subject, either abroad or at home, could engage in it, 
except with the express permission of the Company, while 
non-ofBraalB were debarred from internal trade by not being 
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allowed to reside in the mofassil without the special permission 
of the GoTernor-General. The only general exception to the 
3 nile was made in the case of the commanders and officers of the 
ships employed in the Company’s serrioe, who were allowed a 
certain proportion of tonnage freight free. The Company’s 
European servants in Bengal rdso traded privately in the interior, 
either with the tadt permission of their superiors or clandestinely ; 
hut this was an inMogement of the monopoly of the Company, 
which had factories or commercial resLdences for the manufacture 
or purchase of exportable goods, e,g., at Golighor (near Magri 
and UaripSl in this district. 

In 1793, on the renewed of the Company’s charter, private 
individuals were permitted to trade in all articles other than 
piece-goods and military or naval stores; and British residents 
in India were allowed to act for foreigners and to export annually 
a certain quantity of goods in the Company’s ships. In conse- 
quence of this measure, the value of the Company’s exports from 
Bengal fell from Rs. 1,14,00,151 in 1792-98 to Rs. 34,65,190 in 
1805-06; while the value of goods exported from Bengal to 
London by private persons and by the Company’s com- 
manders and officers increased from Rs. 84,08,800 in 1796 to 
Rs. 1,31,97,400 in 1801. The artides usually exported on behalf 
of the Company were piece-goods, raw silk, saltpetre, sugar, 
opium, hemp and, occasionally, indigo. 

As the Company’s administrative work increased with the 
expansion of their territory, they withdrew more and more from 
trade. Public opinion in England also pronounced strongly against 
the Company’s dual position as Governors and traders. By the Act 
of 1833, renewing their charter for 20 years. Parliament deprived 
it of all its commerdal privileges, and by 1836 the commercial red- 
dendes and aurungs or factories were abolidied, leaving private trade 
and industry free from any rivalry on the port of the Company. 
In 1827 the post of Customs Collector at Hooghly was abolished, 
his duties being amalgamated with those of the Collector of Land 
Revenue; and in 1837 the customs duties were abolished. 
Figures given by the CoUectors of Hooghly for the district trade 
between 1819 and 1833 show a gradual increase in its value from 
Es. 39,99,796 in 1819 to Rs. 69,41,490 in 1833, the exports 
always largely exceeding the imports and being on the average 
five to six times as great. During the next sixty years (1840- 
1900) the trade of Hooghly grew steadily. In the first twenty- 
five years its growth was rapid owing to the opening of the East 
Indian Railway, the improvement of roads and waterways, and, 
in a minor degree, the establishment of steamer services along 
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the Hooghly. In the next thirty-five years the increase 
was slow, for the people suffered terribly from Buidwan 
fever. 

At the present time the trade of the district is almost entirely 
with Calcutta and Howrah, the principal entrepots being connected 
with those places by road or river. The chief exports are: - 
rice and paddy from the ArambSgh subdivision and fine rice 
from the other two subdivisions; pulses, vegetables and fruits, 
sold at Sheoraphuli and Bhadreswor; cotton cloths from the 
Serampore mills, and hand-loom doths, specially those called 
Farasdanga ; jute, ropes and gunny-bags from the mills of the 
Serampore subdivision ; bricks and tiles torn the brickfields abng 
the Hooghly; tusser cloths from Bali Diwanganj; brassware 
fromBansberia; and fine sand quarried from the Saraswati near 
Magti. The principal imports are rice, wheat, gh\, salt, tobacco, 
spices, jute, piece-goods, kerosene oil, coal, timber and time. The 
Gcops of common rice and wheat raised in the Sadar and Seram- 
pore subdivisions being insufficient for local consumption, those 
grains have to be imported from Calcutta, Bibar and the neigh- 
bouring districts. Salt is brought from the gol&s at Salkhis, 
kerosene oil from Budge-Budge, jute from Eastern Bengal, gha 
from up-oountiy or Calcutta, English piece goods, yams and 
spices from Calcutta, coal from Burdw&n and Hanbhum, and lime 
from Burdw&n and Sylhet. No reliable statistics of imports 
and exports are available, but the general impression is that the 
exports largely exceed the imports, thus leaving a balance of 
trade in favour of the district. 

iFs<(and AH the riparian towns have bazars or daily markets for the 
sale of goods, and so have many of the largest villages, e,g., 
MagrAganj, Guptij^ri and Boio(M in the Sedar subdivision, and 
Bbadreswar, Harip&l and Tarakeswar in the Serampore sub- 
division. ES^i, i.e., periodical markets held once or twice in the 
week, are, however, still common. Of these, the most important 
are Mallik Hasim’s hit at Hooghly and those at Mabanad and 
Bajh&t in FolbS thina ; at F&ndng, Dhaniakh^li and SheorSphuli 
in the Serampore thana; at Siogur, ChanditalS and Siakhala 
in Chanditala thSna; at Bajbalhst in Eristanagar th&na; at 
Erishnagar and Bandar in Eh&nakul thana; at ArambSgh and 
at Bsli Diwanganj in Gtoghat thana. Bbadreswar and SheorSphuli 
are the chief marts for fruits, vegetables and fish ; TtTiinilr ESsim’s 
hit, Magraganj and DiwSnganj for rice and paddy ; DhaniakhSli, 
Serampore, Eajbalhat and Bsli Diwanganj for cloths, and BSli 
for tusser fabrics. Considerable sales also take place at religiaas 
festivaU {m$lit)f of whirii the largest and the most important 
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are those held at M&hesh (Serampoie) daring the cai festml, 
at Tarakeswar during the Sivaratri and Oharak festivaJa, and at 
Tribeni during the Uttarayaua and Baruni festivals. P&nduft 
also attracts a considerable number of MusalmSn pilgrims in the 
months of January and April. 


0 
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CHAPTER m 

MEANS OP COMMUNICATION. 

BoisB. Thb first map shotnng roads in the tract of ooaotry of which 

Old wads, district forms part is that of Yalentyn, which was based on 
data ooileoted by the Dutch Governor Yan den Broudke 
(1658-64). Two roads are entered on his map— one, a Padiahahi 
or royal road, extending through ButdwSn to Midnapore, and the 
other, a smaller road, whi^ starting from Burdwan, passed 
through Salim&bad and DhaniikhSli to Hooghly. The former vns 
an important military route, being used by troops in the rebellion 
of 1696, in the march of ShujS-ud-din to Murshid&bad and in the 
wars of Ali Yaidi KhSn. With these two exceptions, the district, 
when ceded to the British in 1765, had no road worthy of the 
name, but only fair-weather tracks hardly passable in the rains. 
Bridges were few and far between, and those that existed owed 
their origin to the generority and public spirit of some wealthy 
individual rather than to the Mughal Government. During the 
next twenty years these tracks were repaired and widened, though 
roughly and irregularly. Prom Rennell’s Atlas, plate YE 
(1779), it appears that the most important roads were those 
connecting S&lkhi^ iHowrah) with various places in the interior. 
One, running northwards along the west bank of the Hooghly 
to Ambui near ^InA, passed through bally, Alinagar, Seram- 
pore, Ghiretti, Ohandemagore, Chinsura, Ho(^hly, • Bandel, 
B&nsberia, Ttebeni, NayasarM, Dirga and Inohura, A second 
road passed north-west through Ohanfitala and Dhaniakhlli, to 
Salimabad in the Burdwan district : while a third vrent west 
and then north-west through Kristonagar and Kajbalhat to 
DlwSngan], Between these main roads lay numerous cross-roads 
connecting the more important villages, more thari a dozen 
crossroads bring entered in pistes YE and XIX. None of the 
roads appear to have been metalled. 

In May 1880 the following were reported as the principal roads 
in the district (1) Bali to Kika rri Inchurft, (2) the Grand 
Trunk Road from Hooghly to the north of India tiA Burdwan (8) 
the Old Benares road, (4) Ghiretti to Dwarhata, ^5) Burdwan to 
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Midnapoie eio! Eoeigani, (6) EUipni eia Bmgux to Hooghly, and 
(7) Hooghly to Bhast&ra via PolbS,. The Magistrate reported that 
these roads were constructed by Q-overnment msmy years before for 
Gommeroial and military purposes. It is clear that, having made 
the roads, the Gfovernment of the day paid little attention to their 
maintenance, in spite of numerous complaints. In 1796, for 
example, the Court of Circuit called the attention of the Qovernor- 
G-eneral to their wretched state and to the encroachments of 
zamJndars and cultivators on the road-way. In 1815 a similax 
representation was made to Government by the Superintend- 
ent of Police, L. P. j and in February 1830, after an extensive 
tour through the district, the Magistrate of Hooghly reported 
that, with the exception of the old Benares and Grand Trunk 
Boads, he “encountered nothing deserving the name of a road. 
Thoroughfares are even frequently entirely obliterated, and I ftave 
made my way in succession to several villages over no better path 
than a ridge through intervening paddy fields.” The military 
authorities were loud in their complaints, the justice of which was 
admitted by the Magistrate, who in 1837 wrote that he could do 
no thing without funds. “I am sorry to say that, with the 
exception of the great lines of communication which are kept up 
by ^vernment, and which, by the way, are frequently in a 
wretched state, no provision whatever exists for making or repair- 
ing roads or bridges in the interior of the district. There is not 
a single road in the district which a European vehicle could 
traverse, while the number passable for hackeries in the rains axe 
lamentably few.” 

Of the roads mentioned in the list of 1830, the B&li-Inohur& 
road was the old MurshidSb^ road, and the Burdw&n-Midnapore 
road was the old Pidshahi road, both shown in EenneU’s Atlas. 
The Old Benares Road was a later addition, being constructed by 
Government as the most direct route to the Upper Provinces. 
The work was under the charge of Captain Rankin, who had 
to face a number of difficulties, s.p., we find him oomplainmg 
in 1782 of obstruction by the R&mgarh zomindar and of damage 
done by ryots, and asking for an order on the “ renter ” of 
Burdwan for Es. 10,000 and for p'irw&nat on the zamindfirs of 
Panohet, Bishnupur, Burdwan and Hooghly to supply him with 
coolies ; this request was granted by the Board of Revenue.* He 
was in charge at least up to 1797, for in January of that year 
there is mention of his being very angry -with the Daxog& of 
HaripSl for not getting him coolies. lieutenant (afterwards 


* Bengal Mamncript Becords, Tol. I, Letten 116-16, 884, 840-1, 878, 988. 
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Major) W. D. Playfair, vto ■was in charge from 1816 to 1828, put 
domi mile-stones and divided the road into 7 or 8 sections, each 
under a road sarkSr, The road was then 14 feet mde, hut the 
Military Board recommended that it diould he 'vridened to 20 feet. 
In 1828 the road ■was made over to the Magistrate, and two years 
later the then Magistrate, Mr. (afterwards Sir) EtederidkHaHiday, 
reported to Giovemment the extent to which it had sutiered 
from floods, espedally that part of it west of the DSmodar. By 
, 1840 the troops had ceased to use the road, and it had, at least in 
the flooded parts, become no better than a fair-weather track. 
Even three years before ihis only 32 out of 58 bridges were 
standing, and their arches were being fast worn away. The dak 
bungalows were out of repair, and the furniture in them was 
being stolen piece by piece or going to decay. 

Grand The road now known as the Ghrond Trunk Eoad is that run- 
ning from Howrah to Burdwan tid Hooghly ; but in the forties 
and fifties of the last century the name was applied to the road 
from Calcutta to Burdw&n wd Hooghly town, which crossed the 
Bhag^rathi at Palta Gf^hit. Still earlier, only the portion which 
branched north-west from Hooghly to Burdwfin was called by 
this name. Hooghly town was, in fact, a junction, from which 
one great route ran north-west to Benares, while another road ran 
north to Habd and then to Hadis and Murshidab&d along the 
Canges. 

The history of the present road begins in the early years of 
the 19th century. In 1804, the river having encroached upon the 
portion between Serampore and Ohandem*gore,Mr. E. Bleohynden 
was appointed to survey a new alignment with 500 convicts under 
an European sergeant. In 1820 the part of the road north-west 
of Hooghly was described as “very indiflerent, and in some places 
next to im^able, specially west of PanduS,” Its reconstruction 
was taken in hand several years later ; and in 1829 the “ new 
road” was first used by troops in preference to the old Benares 
road. The Eajs of BurdwSn in that year gave Es. 36,000 for the 
construction of a bridge across the Huntia Nullah at Magri ; in 
the following year the road was metalled between Hooghly and 
MagiS ; and by 1836 it had been extended beyond Burdwan. The 
work is said to have cost fifty lakhs, and is one of the monuments 
of I*rd William Bentinok, who, it is said, was nicknamed 
William the Conqueror because parts of the road were metalled 
with kanhar I 

Uoidu- The older road to Muishidabild r InohurS. and H&in4 was 

^ also much used by troops and travellers going to Nadis, Mutahi- ‘ 
ditedandMonghyi, It was apparently unbridged at first, bu^ 
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ia 1828 Pran KriBlma HsldSr, zamindar of Jagdispui, gave 
Es 13,000 for a pucca bridge over the Saiaswati at Tribeoi. 

Pr5n Kriahoa H^dSr was rewarded for bis liberality by the 
Governor-General allowing him to post 6 sepoys as sentries at the 
gates of his house. A suspension bridge was also constructed at 
Nayfisaiai from money raised by public subscriptions; but both 
bri^s were swept away by a flood in August 1834, and it was 
not till 1839 that the Court of Directors permitted the surplus of 
the Ferry Fund to be expeuded iu reconatructing them. 

Eegarding the road from Hooghly to Dhaniathali, 

Idr. Toynbee writes : — “ A very special interest attaches to this 
road, as it was mainly constructed by funds raised by public 
subscription, and because iu the supervision of the expenditure of 
those funds by a oommittee of Indian gentlemen we have the 
germ of the Eoad Cess Oommittee and of the Local Self-Govern- 
ment scheme, which was brought to maturity some 50 years 
afterwards.” The amount raised was between Es. 7,000 ai.d 
Es. 8,000, and work was begun in 1838, the Magistrate appoint- 
ing “Fooran Babu, zamindar of Makhalpore, Ohuker Earn 
Singh of Dharampore, and Eoy Eadhagobinda Singh of Huti- 
shala, to superintend this great public work, to see that the 
money of the subscribers is well laid out, and to settle all disputes 
which may arise regarding land.” 

Outside municipal areas the management of the puHio roads Modem 
rests with the District Board, which provides the funds for”*^- 
theii maintenance except in the case of two Provincial roads 
which are maintained from the Provincinl Fund under the 
supervision of the Engineer of the District Board. These Pro- 
vinoud roads are (1) the new Grand Trunk Eoad from UttarpM 
to PaltS. Ghat, 12 miles 5| furlongs long. Its average width is 
25 feet, of whioh 8 feet are metalled with stone, except dal. 
within urban areas, where the metalling is 12 feet wide; 
it crosses the Dankuni drainage channel by a small bridge. 

This is an did road shown in EenueE’s Atlas, slightly altered at 
places. (2) The old Grand Trunk Eoad from Palta GhSt, ptd 
Hooghly and Pandu§ to Burdwln, with a length of 38 miles 
within this district, while 3 miles pass through the teiritocy of 
French Ohandcrnagore. It has a width of 24 feet, of which 
8 feet are metaUed with stone and laterite; it is carried over the 
Saraswati at Satgaon and the £!unti at Magri by iron bridges. 

This is the old road from Ghicetti to Benarts. 

The District Board roads are grouped under three heads, viz., DUbict 
metalled, unmetaUed and village roads. In 1908 the District 
Board had under its direct control 512 miles of road, of which 
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nearly 80 miles Trere metalled. Twenty roads were partially 
metalled or metalled thronghout, nine being metalled tbxougbout. 
Most of tbe latter are short in length, the principal being the 
Panda3,-E!!ala& road (13 miles), the Uttaxpaxa-Elalipur road (4^ 
miles), and the Axambagh.*liray&sardi road (6 miles) The 
metalling is usually 8 feet wide, and consists of stone, brick /Adw/d, 
or both. The smaller roads axe usually 10 to 14 feet wide 
and the larger roads 14 to 30 feet ; but the width rises to 25 feet 
in the case of old roads like the Benares and N&gpor roads, 
while the metalled road from Ghanditala to Janai (1 ttiiIa 
foilongs) is 30 feet wide. The metalling is expensive, repairs 
alone costing, in 1907-08, Es. 446 per mile as against Es. 45 in 
the case of onmetalled roads. 

The District Board roads converge chiefly on the through 
roads, such as the Grand Trunk, Old Benares and Burdwan- 
Midnapore roads, and on the riparian towns on the Hooghly, 
(which are served by the East Indian Eailway), or act as 
feeder roads to the branch and light railways. The best roads 
ate the Grand Trunk Eoad and those joining them, which, even 
where unmetaUed, admit of wheeled traffic throughout the rains. 
The roads in th&na Goghat are also in good condition owing to 
the kankariferous soil, and cost comparatively little to keep up. 
These in the interior of the Sadar and Serampore subdivisLons 
are much out up by water channels, and, being generally unmetal- 
led, with a surface composed of sticky earth, are hardly passable 
during the rains. The worst roads, however, are those lying in 
thSnas AxSmbagh and KhSnUkul, which are not only intersected 
by numerous channels, but also exposed to the annual floods of 
the Damodax. Hence, for half the year, wheeled traffic is next to 
impossible ; the roads axe fewer in number than elsewhere ; and 
their upkeep is more costly. 

The principal District Board roads arranged according to 
subdivisions are as foEows. In the Sadar subdivision i— 
(1) Chinsura to KhSnpux tid DhaniakhaH, with a length of 
24£ miles, of which ll^- miles are metalled, with three bridges over 
the Saraswati, the Kunti and the Ghia. This is the old road of 
1838. (2) Hooghly to Majnan, 18f miles, with a bridge over 
the Saraswati and two bridges over the Kunti. (3) Chaku 
Singh’s road, from the Grand Trunk Eoad at Magrh to Khanpur, 
31i miles, with three bridges, of which two are built over the 
Kantffi and the Ghia. (4) Pandui, to Kslnii vid Inohura, 
13 mileB, metalled throughout, with a masonry bridge, over the 
BshulS and a Bospension bri^e over the Bagnl. (6) Boinohi to 
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Daegliara tia DhaTiiftTfh&li, 18J miles,’ with 6 bcidges. (6) 
DhaniSkhali lo HtuipSl in Serampore, 9| mUes, of which 
7 TtiilflB are metaUed, with a masonry bridge over the Xana Nadi, 
(7) Ohandernagore to BholS, 12 miles, with a masonry bridge on 
the Saraswati. (8) Hooghly to'.Satgaon, 3f miles. (9) FSnduS to 
Kalyanpur, nearly 8 miles, (10) Eamnathpur to Haril, 9J miles. 
(11) InchurSi to Balagaih, 6 miles. (12) Damurda to Balagarh, 
7 milAB , (13) Tiibenl to QuptiparS, 16J mUes, with an iron 
snspenaon bridge at Nayasarai, This road is a part of the old 
Mnrshidabad road vid Indhnra, (14) Sheya to Alasiii, cid 
Malipara, 8 miles. 

In the Serampore snbdivision:*— (15) Baidyabati to Taxakeswar, 
21 J milfla, of which 10 miles are metalled, with 6 masonry bridges, 
of which one is over the Sana Damodax. (16) Nabagrim to 
Oharpur, 13 J mileH, with 5 masonry bridges. (17) Konnagar to 
Eristarampur, 9| jjiilea, with one masonry bridge. (18) Old 
Benares road from De^opara to Ehatul, lying partly in the 
Arimbagh snbdivision, with a length of nearly 50 miles, of which 
only miles are metalled ; it has one wooden, one brick and one 
light iron bridge. "West of the Damodax, the 23rd mile is very 
sandy, while from the 36th to the 39th mile, the roaA is a mere 
track, being washed away every year by the Damodax floods (19 
and 20) Bhadreswar to Nasibpar, and Nnsibpur to Janai, 13 
tnilaa (21) Dirghanga to Singur, 6| miles, with a light iron 
bridge and a awiall arched bridge. (22) GlangSdharpnr to Naw&b- 
pxir, 8J miles. (23) Singor station to Masftt, 6£ nniles, with a 
wooden bridge. (24) Gaja to EajbalhSt vid DwaxhStS, 7J miles, 
with three bridges indlnding a timber bridge over the Ean& 
Damodar and an iron bridge over the RSnSband Ehal. (26) 
Antpnr to Sitapnr, 7i- miles, with a light iron bridge over the 
TTbrn-igafiTii Khal. (26) Masat to Dhitpnr (Howrah boundary), 
6 miles. 

In the ArambSgh sul)division the principal roads are (27) 
ArSmbagh to NaySsarai (Burdwan boundary), 6 miles, metalled 
throughout, with two arched bridges; in the rains this is the only 
passable road to Burdwan. (28) Arambagh to Udrajpur 7|’ miles. 
(29) ArambSghto Tetulm8ri, 17 miles, with a masonry bridge; 
this is the old Nagpur road. (30) Pundait to Mandali (Midnapore 
boundary), 15| miles This is the old Midnapore-Burdwan 
road. (31) Arambagh to Arandi, 6f miles. (32) Mayapurto 
Jagatpur vid Ehanakul, 16i miles; the ^eater portion of this 
road is under water during the rains. (38) Bigdas to Bali Hat, 6J 
miles. (84) Goghat to Eumarganj, 7i miles, with a timber bridge 
over the Baghubati Jalla. (35) Badanganj to Subiichak, 7 nules. 
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Village The \^llage roads, vMoh 818 imder ilie Local Boaids, are fair 
weather roads intended for communioation between important 
villages and markets. Several of them in the Aramh^gh and 
Serampoie subdivisions are 5 to 8 miles in length, are provided 
with oolverts, end have an average width of 10 to 12 feet. They 
ore thus nearly equal in importance to the smaUer District Board 
roads. In 1908 there were 190 village roads under the Hooghly 
Local Board, 75 under the Serampore Local Board and 51 under 
the ArambSgh Local Board— in all 316, with a total mileage 
of some 600 miles. The average cost of repairs in 1907-08 was 
Bs. 15 per mile. 

InspoctiM There is a cirouit-house at Hooghly, formerly the residence of 
the Judge-Magistrate, Mr. D. C. Smyth, which was purchased by 
Government for Es. 16,000 in 1856. The second storey of the 
Serampore subdivisional court is used as an inspection bungalow. 
The District Board has inspection bungalows at the following 
places:— in the Sadax subdivision at Inchura, Pandna, Magr& 
(attached to the post-office bungalow) and Dhaniaklsli; in the 
Serampore subdivision at Haripal, Dw&rhita and TarSkes- 
wax; in the Arambagh subdivision at Arambagh, MSyapur, 
Parsura, Ehlnakol, Eximitrpukhur, Knmarganj, Syambazar, 
and Suml Chanmatha (a hut). The land on which the 
Tarakeswar infection bungalow was built was given free of 
cost by the Mahant of the temple. The more important 
railway stations, sudi as Serampore, Sheoraphnli, Chandema- 
gore, Bandel, Paudui, and Tarakeswar, have waiting rooms for 
passengers. 

Con»«y. XTntil comparatively recent times roads were few in number, 

“***' except in thana GoghSt, and generally only passable after the 
tains. Horses were rare, being used only by Musslmans or up- 
country men. Elephants were still rarer, being only occasionally 
brought down from Northern India by Musalman Governors or 
the (iief zamintos. Most travdlers went on foot, but the well- 
to-do used sukhdaans, i.e,, crescent shaped litters covered with 
camlet or scarlet doth, and borne on poles, to which they were 
attadied by iron hooks ; they resembled the modern chaturdolss, in 
which brides and bridegrooms are now carried in the mofussil. 
They were eventually replaced by or palanquins carried by 
bearers chiefly Oriyas or BSgdis. Palkit were at one time regarded 
as insignia of rmik, e.g., in the English factory at Hooghly 
one palanquin was allowed for the Chief and another for the 
second Eaotor, while in subordinate &otories only one palanquin 
was allowed, and that was reserved for the Chief. We are fiirther 
told that Murdiid Kuli EhSn, Naw&b of Bengal^ forbade the 
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use of palkis by Sindu zamiodara.* Eiillock oaits were also used 
by respectable people, and a description of the English Govemor’s 
procession to' the English gaiden, 2 miles north of Hooghly, 
states that the members of the Council foUo'wed him in large 
coaches drawn by oxen. Eespeotable ladies were carried in 
palanquins or covered bullock carts. Goods were brought to 
the towns or markets by coolies or pack-bullocks. AH these 
kinds of conveyances have survived to the present day, but have 
been supplemented, and in towns largely replaced, by the 
familiar tkkii gdri and bicyde. 

The river Hooghly has been from time immemorial aWAm 
highway for the commerce of "Western Bengal. The Damodar 5 °"j^g*' 
and EupnSrayau are also waterways of importance, while in 
the rains almost aU the creeks and channels are able to cany 
boats of at least 10 maunds burden. Hence, during these months, 
when most of the roads become impassable, boats are constantly 
in use. 

Of the numerous rivers and creeks (khdls) bounding orBWen 
intersecting the district, the following are the most important 
(1) the Hooghly, navigable by boats and ordinary river steamers 
throughout its length along the district, ».e., 60 miles ; (2) the 
Damodar (26 miles), navigable by boats up to 1,000 maunds in 
the rains; (3) the EupnMyan, navigable, from Bandar downwards 
to ESniohak (6 miles), by river steamers in the rains and by boats 
of 20 maunds at other times of the year ; (4) the Dw&rakeswar and 
Dhalkhisor, 20 miles down to Bandar, navigable by boats of 600 
maunds in the rains; (6) the BehuE Ehal, 16 miles, by boats of 
200 maunds in the rains ; ^6) the Eunti Ehal ox Elu6 Had!, 40 
miles, by small boats for about 20 miles up to its junction with 
the Ghia, and by large boats of 600 maunds throughout its course 
in the rains ; (7) the Saraswaii, 22 miles, by boats of lUO maunds 
in the raiiis; (8) the Dknkuni drainage channel by boats of 20 
maunds ; (9) the BaUy EhSl, 8 miles, by boats of .IQ maunds in 
the dry season and of 60 maunds in the rains ; (10) the Mundes* 
wail or Eana Dwarakeswar, from Bandar northwards for 10 
miles, by boats of 100 maunds in the rains. 

The country boats now in use along the rivers and streams Countiy 
are much the same as they have been for centuries past. 

Among them may be mentioned budgerows or “ green boats,” 
ie., flat-bottomed boats with a mast and low-roofed cabin ; 

or country boats of light draught, with broad bows suitable 
for carrying goods, and or smaller i.e., passenger 


* Biyaznwi-SaUlan, Mandated by UaolaTi Abdoa Salam (1901), p. 2SS. 
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’boats mtb a caHn. Tbe most common boats, bo-wcTcr, aie 
tbe diagi and donga, T^biob bave been in use from time 
inunemotial both for fishing and for carrying passengers and 
goods. Dongas or dng-onta are scooped out from a single tree 
trank. e,g., mango, sal tree, cotton or palm. They have a capa- 
city of 3 to 20 maands, and are managed by one or two men. 
They may be as large as 30 feet long and feet broad, and can 
carry, if necessary, more than 15 men. The tlingi is 25 or 30 
feet by 4 feet, with an arched roof of matting in the middle and 
a bamboo mast. It is usoally managed by two men, one at the 
bow and the other at the stern, and its average burthen is 12 to 
15 mannds. These small boats ply in the interior dtuiog the 
rains and for several months after the rains, until the channels 
dry up. In times of flood temporary rafts, made of three or 
four plantain stems, are used for passing over streams. 

Formerly ships, sloops and pinnaces ascended the river 
Hooghly as far up as Satgaon and Hooghly, and mention is also 
made of bigger vessels like men-of-war coming up to Hooghly 
and Chaiidemagore. As early as 1828 a line of steamers 
ran daily between Hooghly and Calcutta, carrying the mails 
and calling at Chinsora, Ohandernagore, etc. At present there 
is a daily service of steamers, belonging to the Calcutta Steam 
Navigation Company, between H&tkhola GhSt, Calcutta and 
KalnSin Burdwan. The steamers are stem-wheelers of light 
draught, and carry passengers and smaller goods They leave 
on week-days, touching at TJttarpara, Serampore, Sheoraphuli, 
Bhadreswar, Chandernagore, Chinsura, Hooghly, Bansbetia, 
Tribeni, Sije, Jiret, Sripur, SomiS and QuptiparS on the west 
bank. This line is a convenient one for passengers for Ttibeid 
and places further up, as they are situated at some distance from 
the East Indian Ea^way, which from Magra junction diverges 
away from the river. On Sundays a steamer of the same 
company leaves Mir Bahar Gh&t (Calcutta) direct for Hooghly, 
starting at noon and returning l^fore dusk. Another line of 
steamers runs from the Armenian Chat (Calcutta) to Eanichak 
in theMidnapore district, opposite the point where the boundaries 
of the Hooghly and Howrah districts meet. This is the most 
convenient way of reaching Ehanikul and Eri^nagar. 
During the snmmer and the latter part of winter, these steamers 
stop at Teyalis Chat, a mile below ESidchak. In the rains small 
steamers go up to Ch&t&l, touching at Bandar in this district. 

There are a number of ferries across the Hooghly, most of 
which belong to the zamindars and the munidpalities. Two 
only have been made over to the Distdet Board of Hooghly, viz,, 
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i;Hat at Falta GMtaiid that at Tdinip&ra, of whiohtlLe 'fiistis 
valuable, having an average rental of more than three thousand 
rupees. It h'lsfour country boats for passengers and two for 
cattle; while the second has a green boat and two ordiaaiy 
country boats for passengers and cattle. On the Old Benares 
road there is a ferry at Parsuri across the Damodar, which plies 
only in the rains. Further along this road there are ferries at 
Balarampur, at Harinkhola and Sodpor, where it crosses the 
Muneswari, and at Karaditya on the khdl of the same name 
The Asadkhola ferry on the Burdwan'Mdnapore road, though 
declared a public ferry, has not been farmed out, as the stream is 
generally fordable in ^ seasons. The following is a list showing 
munidiMil ferries and the proportions in which the proceeds are 
divided; — Hooghly Bazar and Babuganj (Iths to Hooghly 
and fths to Naihstij; NimaitalS (half to Baidyabati and half 
to G-ovemment); Elanhaidiwaiitala, Court and Jaganuath Ghat 
(half to Serampore and half to Government): and TJttarp&ra 
(half to TJttarpSra and half to Government). 

The main line of the East Indian Eailway enters the district 
at UttarpM, crossing the BaBy Khal by a large iron bridge, and 
leaves it a little beyond Boinohi. It has a length of about 41 
miles in the district and in this length there are 19 stations. 
There are also 2 branch lines, viz., from Sheoraphuli to 
T&rakeswar (22 miles) and from Bandel to Haihati (3 miles) ; 
while another large branch from Bandel to EatwS is under 
construction. The Bengal Provincial Eailway from Tdbeni to 
Tarakeswar, 33 miles long, is practically a feeder to the East 
Indian Eailway line, which it crosses at Magra junction. There 
are also 2 smaU lines in the south, viz., the Howrah-Shiakhsla 
light Eailway and the extension of the Eb>wrah-Amt3 light 
Eailway from Barg&ohbia to Gh&mpadanga. 

The East Indian Eailway line from Howrah to Hooghly was Eaat 
opened for passenger traffic on 16th August 1854, and was ex- 
tended to Pandit a fortnight later, and to Eanigan j in February ’ 
of the following year. Among the subsequent additions to the line, 
the following may be mentioned (1) The opening of a branch 
line to Tarakeswar, a noted place of pilgrimage. The Hne was 
constructed by private enterprise and handed over to the East 
Indian Eailway to work on the 1st January 1885. (2) The 

construction of a branch line to Haih&ti (3 miles) on the !IMero 
Bengal State Eailway over the Jubilee bridge at Hooghly. 
This great bridge, as yet the only permanent bridge over the 
HoogUy, has a length between abutments of 1,200 feet and is so 
nailed because it was opened by the Yiceroy, Lord Duffetin, in 
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the Jubilee year, 1887, (3) The construction of the Hooghly- 
Katwa hrandh, 65 miles long, which is now in progress. 

The Bengbl ProTincial Eailway hue, on the 2 feet 6 inches 
gauge, was built by a company formed through the exertions of 
Mr. A. L. E«y. The first section from Ttokeswar to Basua 
(12*5 miles) was opened to traffic in 1894, the second section from 
Basua to Magra (1812 miles) in 1895, and the third section 
from Magra to Tribem (216 miles) in 1904, This railway 
line is financed and managed by Indians. There are altogether 
16 stations on it, and through communication with Oalcutta is 
afiordedby a jetty with a gangway at Tribeni, which connects 
the line with the steamers of the Oalcutta Steam Navigation 
Company. The working of the line is carried on under the 
Bengal Tramways Act of 1883 and is governed by two contracts, 
one relating to the main line concluded with the District Board of 
Hooghly in 1890, and the other concluded with the Secretary of 
State for India in 1904, by which a free grant of land was given 
for the Tribem extension under certain opnditions. 

The Howrah-Shiakhala and a branch of the Howrah-AmtS 
light railways traverse thanas Ohanditala and Kristanagar in the 
Serampore subdivision. Both are on the 2- feet gauge and start 
from Howrah. The line to Shiakhals is 19 miles long, of which 
more than 10 miles are in this district; there is also a branch line 
with a length of 3 miles from Janm to Chanditala. This line was 
opened up to Ohanditala in August 1897, and up to Shiakhala in 
November of the same year. The Hooghly District Board has 
given the company the use of its roads for the line and guaranteed 
interest of 4 percent, on the capital; in return for these con- 
cesdons it receives half the net profits above 4 per cent. On the 
Howrah- Amta line there is a branch from Bargachhia station 
to Champadanga on the Damodar, which was opened in 1908. 
Both these light railways are under the management of Messrs. 
Martin and Oompany. 

In 1907-08 there were in this district 341 J miles of postal 
communication and 106 post offices, or one post office for every 11 
miles. The nnmher of postal articles delivered was 3,632,724, 
viz., 2,093,260 post cards, 1,136,018 letters, 118,872 packets, 
169,338 newspapers and 15,236 parcels. The value of money 
orders issued was Es. 14,66,885 and nearly eijualled that of money 
orders paid, viz , Es. 16,62,320, and there were 15,785 Savings 
Bank accounts deposits, the amount deposited being Es 11,83,840 

In the first quarter of the 19th century an experimental 
semaj^ore telegraph system was tried between Calcutta and 
Ohun^. The experiment proved a failure and was abandoned 
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before 1830, in which year some of tbe semaphore towers were 
utilized for the Trigonometrical Survey of India, In this district 
five of them still survive, situated at Naliknl, DilSkhas, HyStpur, 
Moharakpur and Navasan. In 1907-08, besides the general 
telegraph ofiGiee at Serampore, there were five postal telegraph 
offices, viz., at Ohinsura, Hooghly, Magia, Ohandemagore and 
Tarakeswar, which issued 6,867 messages. 


* 
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LAND BEVENTJB ADMINISTRATION. 

Thebe is no detailed record of the Hnda system of land 
revenue administration in Bengal, and a ^etch of it can only 
he given hy piecing together the fragmentary information vrhic^ 
may he gathered from insoiiptions and mitten works such as the 
J)hama-$iitras. It would appear that the gram or village was 
the unit of administration, and that excluding waste or an* 
onltivahle lands and lands occupied hy houses or set apart for 
village commons, the village lands feU into two groups, m, those 
which paid rent, and those which did not. The latter included 
brahmftar or land granted to Brilhmcins, debotlar or land 
dedicated to the gods and their worship, and chskrin or service 
lands. Among service lands may he enumerated those held hy 
village servants, such as harhers, washermen, carpenters, smiths, 
etc., besides watchmen and accountants, whose duties to the 
community were directly connected with the land and its 
crops. 

The headman of the village, who was called mndal, had 
also a share in the village land hy virtue of his office. He 
collected the rents due from the villagers, the amount of which 
varied according to the caste or position of the tenants, being less, 
for instance, in the case of BrsWans and other high castes than 
in the case of the low castes; it also varied according to the 
nature of the produce of the fields, those growing special 
crops being assessed to a higher rental. The usAhI share reserved 
for the Mng was one-sixth, rising to one-fourth or even one* 
third in special instances; the village servants also received 
wnall shares of the produce at the time d reaping or threshing. 

The villages were grouped into mhayai into 

maiidaht or circles; and mandaks into bh&ktit or provinces, 
which had occasionally smaller divisions known as bMgas 
or Buh-piovinces. Each of these groups was placed under a head 
called, TeBpectivd.y, mhagi, mndahh or mahi-mandalika, and 
B&iii or governor. These officers collected the revenue from 
their subordinates and sent it on to the king’s treasury, probably 
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after dednoting a oommissioD. They were eyidently remoTahle 
at the Hug’s pleasore, hut the post ixi course of time heoame 
hereditary in many families. 

The early Muhammadan rulers were EhSlj, i.e., Tnrks, 
whose object it was to get as much out of the country as they 
could. I'hey oared little for any organized system of oollecting 
its revenues, and the accounts of their rule point to irregular 
exactions and enforced tribute rather than to any regular 
assessment. Sy the time Tribeni with the north of Hooghly 
was conquered, Bengal had come under the sway of the Balbani 
Sult&nB, a somewhat more civilized set of rulers, from whose 
time onwards we meet with attempts at some organized system 
of coUeotion. Judging from insoriptionB, the country appears 
to have been divided into revenue divisions called tnahdh which 
were placed under officers known as thikdSrt. The nmhih were 
grouped into tracts known as arsaha under sarlashkSr’, or military 
commanders, who had often the title of Vazir. The word 
jungdar was sometimes employed to denote a military commander 
in contradistinction to a shikdSt or revenue officer, and the word 
th&nah was also used, meaning a standing camp established in a 
newly conquered area. The details of assessment are not known ; 
but probably the old system of collecting through village head- 
men was left undisturbed as &r as possible. 

Far-reaching changes were introduced by Sher Sh&h ; and the 
revenue rent-roll of Todar Mai, for Bengal at least, merely 
recorded the new or altered system adopted during the Af gTiilTi 
rule. The revenue division began to be called pargam and sarkar 
in preference to m&hdl and anah, though in the Ain-i-Akbari 
the word \mahil was still used. Sher Shah appointed in every 
pargaua an Smil, a “god-fearing” ihikdar, a treasurer, and two 
kdrkum, of whom one was to write in Persian and the other in the 
local vernacular. He ordered his governors to measure the 
every harvest, to fix the assessment witli regard to the kind of 
grain they produced, to give one share to the cultivator and halt 
a share to the mukaddam or headman In every pargam there 
was also a kdnungo, from whom was ascertained the present, 
past and probable future state of the crops and revenue In 
every snrkdr he appointed a chief shikddr and a chief mmsif 
to watch the conduct of the dmUs and of the people, to 
see that the dmik did not oppress or injure the people or 
embezzle the king’s revenue, and also to settle disputes between 
dmilt regarding the boundaries of parganaa. It is said that the 
king changed the dmik every year or second year to prevent 
their oppressing the people or embezding the revenue. 
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According to the Ain-i-Ahhari, the people ia Bengal were 
submissive and paid their rents duly. The demands of each 
year were paid by instalments in eight months, the ryots 
themselves bringing mohurs and rupees to the place appointed for 
the receipt of revenue The harvests were abundant ; measure- 
ment was not insisted upon ; and the revenue demands were 
determined by an estimate of the crops — a custom conOrmed by 
the Emperor Akbar — so that an actual division of grain between 
the Q-ovemment and the ryots was not usual* 

The details of mahah given in the Am show that the districts 
of Hooghly end Howrah were comprised in three viz,, 

Sulaimanabad, Satgaon and Madaran. The original sarkar% 
were evidently Satgaon on the east and Madaran on the west ; 
but during the Afghan rule a number of mahah were taken 
from both and grouped into a new sarkaf\ named after the 
Sultan Sulaiman Kararani, which cut through the middle of 
Satgaon. Roughly, the two districts as now constituted appear 
to account for a third of the three saricdn, whose total 
revenue, including customs, amounted to 43,758,088 dams or 
Rs* 10,93,962. The landlords belonged to various castes, and 
besides paying revenue had to furnish a force of 300 cavalry and 
18,000 infantry. In addition to the zamindars, there were 
holders of akia or ^dglr lands, of which small allotments were 
scattered throughout the satkars. 

The And Tumor Jama of Todar Mai remained in force till 
the second viceroyalty of Prince Shsh Shuja (1648 A.D.). 
That prince revised the settlement chiefly by adding the revenue 
of new territory in the north-east, of the Sundarbans i i the 
south, and of Midnapore and Balasore, which had been detached 
from Orissa. Some increase of revenue was also obtained by a 
new valuation of old scnftara, amounting to more than 
a seventh of the former assessment. No change was made in 
the revenue divisions or in the other arrangements for collections. 
By 1722 a third revision was carried out by Nawab Jafar Khan 
fl/toMurshidKuli Khan, which wasknown as Joma Kamil Tumari, 
The fiscal divisions were re-groupedinto 13 chakldn or large circles, 
while the number of pargonoB wfs increased by subdividing them* 
The Hooghly and Howrah districts fell under two chakUh^ the 
riparian strip under chakld Hooghly or Satgaon, and the 
remainder under chahld Burdwan, these two chakla% being 
assessed to a revenue of Rs. 37,83,815 That amount was 
increased, however, by more than one-fourth by means of annual 
hasfahud accounts and resumptions of ydpfr lands. During Jafar 
Khan’s role, the zamindars were formally recognized as regular 
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landholders and held personally respondble for the land revenae 
of their estates 

In 1728 Murshid Knli KhSn’s suooessor, Nawah Shuja-nd-dto 
oarried out a fresh settlement, known as the Jatn& Tumiri 
Tashkash, The ihaka lands were now dmded into larger 
and smaller zan^ndaris, the present disfaiots of Hooghly and 
Howrah being comprised in the larger zamindari of BurdwSn 
(revenue Es 20,47.606), and in the ma^uri or smaller zamindiiis 
of Mandalghat (Es. 1,46,261), Arsa (Es. 1,25,851) and Muhammad 
Amlapur (Es. 1,40,046). These zamindSiis did not include the 
small j&girs, chiefly mndadmdsh or subsistence lands, given to reli- 
gious and learned men. Besides land revenue proper, the lands 
were assessed to various extra cesses known es dbwdb, of wbioh the 
number and rate varied in diflerent districts. Mr. J. Grant, the 
Chief Sarishtadar of Bengal, in his Analysis of the Mnanees of 
Bengal^ enumerated no less than twelve, including one imposed 
by Murslud Euli Ehan, four imposed in the time of Shuja-ud- 
din, three in the time of Ali Vardi Ehan, and four more by 
Mir Easim Ali. These dbadbs, fluctuating in demand and 
graduahy increasing in amount, were highly oppressive both to 
tbe ryots and the zamindars, and could only be realized with a 
great deal of trouble. 

After the establishment of British rule a new system was 
gradually introduced. By the treaty of 1760 A.D. (confirmed by 
sanads) Mir E&sim All ceded to the British the Bengal zamindaris 
of Burdwim, Calcutta and Chittagong, besides Midnapore (then 
in Orissa). The zamindari of Burdw&n included the present 
districts of Hooghly and Howrah, except a small strip on the 
west bank of the Hooghly river which formed part of the 
zamindari kismcd of Muhammad Aminpur. This strip, with the 
rest of Bengal, finally came under Britirfi administration with 
the grant of the Diwani in August 1765. At first the coEections 
in the Burdwan zamindaii lands were supervised by cove- 
nanted servants of the Company, but this system proved a failure, 
for after defraying the expenses of reducing the refractory Eaja, 
the collections amounted in the first year (1760) to only 
Es. 5,23,691 or one-fifth of the demand, and they were also small 
in the second year. In 1762 the zanolndsri was let out by public 
auction to temporary farmers for three years. The latter failed 
to discharge their agreements, and, to help them, an impost of 
9 aimas per bighd was levied on aU the base aaniin lands or 
revenue-free alieuationB. This impost could only be paxtiaUy 
realized, and not unnaturally made Mr. iTohneton, the Superin- 
tendent, thoroughly unpopular. 

E 
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In 1766 Mr. Teielst Tras appomted Supervisor of Burdwin. 

He restored the old system of managiiig the rerenne, and 
gradually improved the hasiabud ooUeotions, until in 1770 the 
receipts amounted to Bs 47,18,918, and the charges to 
Es. 6,61,486, leaving a net income of Es. 40,67,432. The famiTift 
of that year caused a oondderahle diminution in both the deTtutni^ 
and the ooUeotions, ■which continued for several years. In 1788 
the gross demand was Es. 43,58,026, the itet demand being 
Es. 37,35,766, but the ooUeotions were only Es. 36,96,825, 
inoLudlDg arrears. As regards Muhammad Amlnpur, the revenue 
(with o6tca6s) amounted to Es. 3,38,560 in 1766, the year of the 
grant of the I^w&iU, but by 1783 had ffdlen to Es. 2,55,113. 
How heavy the sAw&bi were may be realized from the fact that 
in the latter zamindaii they aggregated, in 1765, Es. 1,34,425 on 
a total revenue of Es. 2,06,325, or no less than 65 per cent. ; 
while in the Buidwin zan^daii they amounted in 1760 to 
Es. 8,49,099, or nearly 88 per cent, of the revenue demand 
(Es. 22,61,306). 

In 1784 Htt’s India Act ordered an enquiry into the complaints 
of dispossessed zomindars, and directed the Company to take 
steps forthwith “for settling and establishing, upon principles of 
moderatiou and justice, according to the laws and constitution of 
India, the permanent roles by which their respective tributes, 
rents, and services shaU be in future rendered and paid.” In 
1786 the Court of Directors sent a despatch on the system of 
transacting business with the zamind&rs and other landholders. 
It assumed that sufGioient information had been coUeoted during 
the 21 years which had elapsed since the grant of the Diwani to 
enable a permanent assessment of land revenue to be made It, 
therefore, ordered that an assMsment should be promptly 6xed for 
ten years and that, if it proved satisEaetory, it should be declared 
permanent at the end of that penod. In the same year 
Lord CornwaUis was sent out as Governor-General -with instnio- 
tions to cany out the Directors’ orders. On his arrival, however, 
he found that the information available was insufficient for 
the purpose. He therefore eontinned the annual settlements 
then in v(^ue and instituted farther enquiries. These enquiries 
disdosed three &da. “ that the Muhammadan revenue 
^em of a fixed rate, varied and increased by cesses, the system 
which the Company ■was appointed to administer by the Imperial 
grant of 1766, had broken down, and no longer afforded protec- 
tion to the onltivatoTS. Its breakdown had been due partly to 
the accumulated ■weight of its own exactions, and partly to the 
altered economic relations of land to labour, resulting from the 
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depletiou of the population by the famine of 1769-70. Second, 
that the leooid of oostomaiy rates had ceased to be a protection to 
the resident cnltivators, and that the village registers had become 
to them a record of omshing obligations rather than, a record? 
of-rights. Third, that the people had themselves made a 
movement to readjust rents to the altered economic conditions, 
by developing a body of non-resident cultivators or temporary 
tenants, whose presence in almost every village tended to rednoe 
cnstomaiy rates to the standard of supply and demand, and 
whose status had by 1787 legitimatized itself.”* 

These enquiries led to the Permanent Settlement of 1793, by 
which the assessment of land revenue was fir;ed in perpetuity, .ds 
regards the distribution of the assessment, Sir John Shore esti- 
mated that the British Q-ovemment received 45 per cent, of the 
gross produce, the zamindar and his under-renters 15 per cent, and 
the cultivator 40 per cent.t As regards the persons with whom 
the assessment was made, the Government got rid of all com- 
plexities, whether of origin, status or title, by establishing a 
uniform tenure for all zamindirs ; and, in addition to old allow- 
ances, made over to them in perpetuity whatever increment might 
be obtained either from the improvement of their estates or from 
the reclamation of waste land. As regards the cultivators, it was 
intended to protect them from enhancement of rents and exac- 
tion of cesses by giving them a statutory right to pattas stating the 
quantity of land held by them and the sum liable to be paid for it. 

At first, the Permanent Settlement proved disastrous to the 
landholders, who, one after another, broke down under the strain 
of having to pay their revenue punctually and in full. “ Among 
the defaulters were some of the oldest and most respectable 
families' in the country Such were the Eajas of Nadia, RajshShi, 
Bishnupur, Easijora and others, the dismemberment of whose 
estates, .at the end of each succeeding year, threatened Ihem with 
■poverty and ruin, and in some instances presented difiSoulties to 
the revenue ofiScers in their endeavour to preserve undiminished 
the amount of the public assessment.”! In this district the £ij& 
of Burdwan escaped the ruin which fell on other zamlndars by 
leasing out his estates in perpetuity to middlemen. Such a di- 
vestment of responsihUity wasdiametrionUy opposed to the purposes 
fox which the Permanent Settlement had been framed, and to the 
declared expectation of its framers that the landholders would 


* Bengal MS. Becorde, Hunter, Introdnction, Ch. Ill, p. 66. 
t Uinnte of Mi, Shore, 8tb December 1789, para, fifth Keport 5, Uadraa 
Beprint (1888) pp. 699-600. . 

. .! .flfth.Bjeport o£ the Ccsimitte^ Ifadras Reprint, p, 71. 
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devote themselves to improving the condition of the husbandmen. 
Nevertheless, it was generally disoovered that this system formed 
the only means of escape from ruin for the dd families of 
Bengal, who, enoombered with the costly paraphernalia of petty 
courts and nulitaiy retainers, oould not suddenly transform them‘> 
selves into punctual rent'OoUectors and revenue‘psyers. By 
Begnlation ViU of 1819 this patm system of subinfeudation was 
{laoed on a legislative basis. The G-ovemment also armed the 
landholders with new pwers against the tenants ; for example, the 
power to seize a tenant’s person was granted them by the Eaftum 
Begnlation (VIL of 1799), and the power to distrain a tenant’s pro* 
pe% by the Panjum Begnlation (T of 1812). But these powers 
came too late to save the old zanundars, whose estates were sold up 
or who were reduced, like the B&jft of Burdwan, to the position 
of annuitants receiving every year the fixed sums due from 
paitdd&n. 

The Permanent Settlement also failed to protect the cultivators. 
It endeavoured to substitute for the village record-of-rights a 
new qrstem of dedaratoiy leases {pattas) ; the i^em of kimngos 
was abolished, and the pattedrU became practically the zanund&ts’ 
servants. The result was that the practice of giving pattai could 
not be enforced by the Collectors, who had little time and lees 
information ; while the patwSris’ viUage registers ceased to exist 
or were instruments in the hands of the zandndars for the 
ooerdon of their tenants. As early as 1819 the Court of Directors 
drew the attention of the Government “to the state of insecurity 
and oppression in which the great mass of cultivators are placed 
but it was not till after forty years further correspondence and 
enquiry that the customary rights of the cultivatoiB were legally 
recogmzed ly a series of agrarian lavra beginning vrith Act X of 
1859. 

iMa> The various forms of land tenure found in Hooghly are for 

Tmus. gaoiQ gg Jq neighbouring districts and 

a detailed description of them is not required, praotically the only 
peculiar tenures being the service tenures held by phdnrtddn. 

The number of revenue-paying estates borne on the revenue* 
roU of Hooghly (which for this purpose includes Eovrrah) was 
4,309 in 1907-08; while the number of revenue-free estates 
assessed to cesses was 536. Of the revenue-paying estates, 3,973 
ate permanently-settled, wbile 101 are temporady-settM and 
235 axe held direct under Government. Among the estates last 
named, the most interesting are the Chinsora and Sexampore THtSii 
Haldls, which passed to the Britirii from the Dutch and Danes, 
reqteotively. Among other estates, mention may be made of the 
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mm estates, which were originally tenures granted at a quit-rent. 

They were, in fact, fiefs assessed to a small reyenue, and date 
hack to the rule of the Muhammadans. 

The number of estates in this district has increased consider^ 
ahly during the last half century owing to the subdivision of 
proprietary rights. In 1850 there were 2,784 revenue-paying 
estates held by 5,775 proprietors, and in 1870 the number of the 
former was 8,850 and of the latter 8,215. In 1873, though the 
area of the district had been considerably reduced by the transfer 
of estates to BurdwSn and Midnapore, the number of revenue- 
paying estates had increased to 3,573 ; and, as already stated, there 
are now no less than 4,309 such estates on the revenue-roll. The 
cess returns show that the number of revenue-paying estates 
assessed to cesses is 7,953, in addition to 536 revenue*free estates, 
and that the number of recorded shareholders is 27,685. 

One of the most common tenures is that known as the palm 
idluk^ which had its origin in the estate of the Maharaja of 
Burdwan and then spread to other permanently-settled estates. 

A patni tdluk is defined in Eegulation YIIl of 1819 as one 
created by a zamlndar and held at a rent fixed in perpetuity, 
the tenant fornidiing collateral security for the rent, and binding 
biTTiRAlf to certain conditions regarding the sale of the tenure for 
arrears, and also to the sale of his other property in case the 
proceeds of the sale of the tenure are not sufficient to pay o£E the 
entire sum due. The records show that there are 1,397 paini 
tenures in the district, paying to the zamlndars a total rent of 
Es. 9,09,219-8, 

A dar^paini is an under-tenure created by a patntddr^ to whom 
its holder pays rent, and is pi Tnilar to a patni tenure in all respects. 

The district records return the number of these under-tenures 
in Hooghly at 200. 8e-patn% is a patni tenure of the third degree 
created by a darpatnxidr. 

Other tenures are the usual ijdrd^ or leases, which have no 
special characteristics. Among them may be mentioned (1) 
mvikaran permanent or long-term leases granted at a 

fixed rate of rent for a valuable consideration, (2) ordinary y 
or leases held for a limited term, (3) (faf-ydrda or sub-leases 
subordinate to the foregoing, and (4) %arpe^hgi or usufructuary 
leases granted for repayment of loans by collections of rents from 
the estate or tHuk so let out. 

Eent-free tenures are exceptionally numerous in Hooghly ; Rent-fw 
in fact, perhaps in no other district in Bengal are temmes of thiis 
dasB scattered over such a large area. The following are the 
principal varieties of rent-free tenures (1) LdkUrdj^ or rent-free 
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land granted as a xe'watd for serrioes performed or for some other 
special purpose. (2) Debottar, or lands granted for the moship 
of various Hindu gods, and vested in tebsita or trustees, who 
have no right to alienate sudh lands. (3) Biahmattar, or 
lands granted for the support of learned and pious Brahmans. 
These are liable to he alienated. (4) Mahattrin, or lands assigaed 
by zamlnd&rs for the maintenance of religious and learned men, 
or of poor men other than Brahmans. (5) Vauhnaoottar, or 
lands granted for the support of Yaishnavas. (6) Pirottar, or 
lands resembling the debottar lands of the Hindus, being 
grants made by Muhammadans for the maintenance of the 
worship of pira or Musalman saints. (7) Wahf, or lands granted 
by pious Muhammadans for the mdinteuance of mosques or 
rnajida, and for the purpose of feeding, /aim at religioua 
mendicants. (81 Chirdgki, or lands granted for defraying 
the espense of providing lights at the tombs of Muhammadan 
saints, (if] Nintrat, or lands presented for the maintenance of 
Muhammadan saints or holy men, and for defraying the expenses 
of festivals. (10) EhairMi, or lands granted solely for charitable 
purposes. (11) Ehandbdri, or lands granted rent-free as sites of 
homesteads. 

; There are a number of small private service-tenures hdd by 
purohita, or village priests, napita m barbers, Lamars or blaok- 
smiths, malia at gardeners and makers of garlands for decorating 
idols, and ^obda or washermen. 

The only peculiar service tenure is that of the phdnriddra, who 
were originally semi-military police holding rent-free lands and 
performing police duties. They date back to the early days of 
British rule and were described as follows by the Magistrate of 
Hor^hly in 1828.'— “In the makah formerly attached toZila 
Buxdwan, and generally throughout this district, there are in each 
village two or three polioe chavkidara who have each an allowance 
of about 8 or 10 bighSa of cMbdn land ; and besides this establish- 
ment of pdika, there are certain individuals, denominated plidm. 
ddra, aimdnaddra and digwdra, to the former of whom in some 
oases a naib and generally several chavkidara are attached, in 
proportion to the extent of ^e phdnriddr’a jurisdiction, and who 
are allowed from 50 to 200 bighda of land. Thm phdnriddra 
are authorized to apprehend robbers and house-breakers, to report 
the occurrence of etimes to the polioe th&nas, to patrol the vill^es 
attached to their pAinris, to observe whether the per- 

form' or neglect th^ duties, and generally to render every 
asBstanoe to the polioe ddrogda. The total number of phdnriddra 
existing in this district amounted, from a very oorre^ register 
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I had made up in the year 1825, to 175, together with 32 
naibs and 808 paiki and pij/ddas, and the total quantity of enakran 
land attached to the phinris amounted to 14,763 bighas. The 
total number of Tillage ehauhdSts amounts to between 10,000 
and 12,0C0 men, and the quantity of ehahran land set apart for 
the maintenance of the whole body amounts to between 80,000 
to 90,000 btyh&s of land. The above aixangements have existed, 
I understand, from time immemorial in this district, as well as in 
Burdwan and Midnapore, and were finally adopted by Q-overn- 
ment about the year 1762 or 1763, when Mr. Johnston was 
CoUeotor of Burdwan.” 

As the ph&»ri system had long been superseded by newer 
systems, and was of very little use, GoTernment in 1881 sanotioned 
an arrangement by which, when any of these men died or were dis- 
missed, the vacancy should not be fiUed up, and their lands, which 
were spedaUy excluded from the Permanent Settlement, should 
be taken di^e of and settled by the Collector. The revenue 
derived from them was to be devoted to maintaining a foioe of 
head-constables for patrolling villages and seeing that the 
ehmkidarg did their duties properly. The absorption of the 
is stUl proceeding, but the proceeds of the resumed 
lands are no longer entirely applied to the maintenance of patrol 
head-constables, for it seems that the money was transferred to 
the head of land revenue by orders of the Board of Bevenue in 
1886, the origin of the fund having, apparently, been lost 
sight of. There are now only 54 phanridirs in possession of 
phSnridSri lands. 
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adnunistrative pnipoBes the district is divided into three 
oHAiasa schdivisioiis vrith headquarters at Ohinsura, Serampore and 
mm Arimhagh. The headquarters (Sadr or Hooghly) subdiviaon 
is under the direct supervision of the Colleotor, ■who has a regular 
staff of five Deputy OoUectors, -with one or two Sub-Deputy 
OoEeotors. The Serampore and Aiambagh subdivisions are each 
in charge of a Subdivisional Officer, the former being assisted by 
a Deputy Collector and a Sub-Deputy Collector and the latter by 
a Sub-Deputy Colleotor, The Collector of Hooghly controls 
the administration of land revenue in Horoih, and also the 
collection of road and public works cesses for estates lying wholly 
or partly in that district. 

RsTuniB. revenue and cess accounts of the Hooghly district 

still include those for Howrah, and it is only recently that separate 
accounts of the revenue from other sources have been kept for 
the two districts. The revenue of the district (including 
Hovnah), under the main heads, increased from Bs. 21,90,000 
in 1880-81 (when the income-tax had not been imposed) to 
Bs. 25,99,000 in 1890-91. During the next decade the accounts 
for stamps, excise and income-tax in Howrah were separated, and 
consequently the revenue of Hooghly fell to Bs. 23,78,000 in 
1900-01. In 1907-08 it amounted to Bs. 24,83,351, of which 
Bs. 13,33,812 were derived from land revenue, Bs, 4,60,792 
from excise, Bs. 3,95,527 from stamps, Bs. 2,33,222 from cesses, 
and Bs. 69,998 from income-tax. 

Land The collectioDs of land revenue increased from Bs. 13,37,000 
menna ^ jggQ.gj ^ jjg, 14,29,000 in 1890-91, but feU again to 
Bs. 13,36,000 in 1900-01. In 1907-08 they amounted to 
Bs. 13,33,812 coUected from 4,309 estates. Of the total number 
of estates, 3,973 -with a current demand of Bs. 13,06,756 are per- 
manently settled, 101 estates 'with a demand of Bs. 29,946 are 
temporarily settled, and 235 estates ■with a demand of Bs. 34,221 
are held direct by Qovemment. Of the estates home on the 
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tevenae roll of this district, 871, with an annual demand of 
about laihs, lie wholly or partly in the Howrah distriot. 

Next to land revenue, the most important source of revenue is Excise, 
excise, the receipts from which increased from Bs. 2,90,434 in 
1897-98 to Es 4,50,795 in 1907-08, when they represented an 
expenditure of Es. 4,013 per 10,000 of the population. Nearly 
half of this sum was obtained from the sale of country spirit, which 
realized Es. 2,09,119. The manufacture and sale of country 
spirit are carried on under what is known as the contract-supply 
system, which was introduced in 1907-08. Under this system, 
the local manufacture of country spirit is prohibited, and con- 
tracts are made with firms of distillers for its supply. Tlio 
contractors are forbidden to hold any retail Hcenses for the sale 
of the spirit. The spirit is brought by them to the various 
depdts, and is there blended and reduced to certHin fixed 
strengths, at which alone it may be supplii d to retail vendors, 
and sold by the latter to consumers. 

According to the returns for 1907-08, there ore 103 shops 
licensed for the retail sale of contract liquor, ».e., one retail sliop 
to every llj square miles and 10,187 persons ; the average con- 
sumption of the liquor is 24 proof gallons per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion, and the incidence of taxation is annas 3'2 per head of the 
population. The income from this source would be more, but foi' 
the smugglii'g of illicit liquor from Ohandernagoro. In q)ite of 
this, the receipts from the Uoense fees and duty on country g piw'e 
and itdrt ore larger than in any other distriot in the Bardw4u 
Division, except Burdwan, representing Es. 2,627 per 10,000, as 
compared with Es. 1,616 for the Division and Es. 2,298 for the 
whole of Bengal. The revenue from pachmi in the sfl.Tnn year 
amounted to Es. 8,663 and the license fees on imported liquors 
to Es. 13,074 ; no other distriot in the Divisioa had such largo 
receipts i^m the latter source. 

The receipts from opium and hemp drugs account for practi- 
oally all the remainder of the excise revenue. The greater 
portion is derived from the duty and license fees on opium, which 
in 1907-08 brought in Es. 1,14,493, representing Es. 1,091 
per 10,000 of the population. This proportion was 
than in any district in the Province outside Orissa and may 
be compared with the average of Es. 666 per 10,000 returned for 
the Burdwan Division and Es. 616 per 10,000 for the whole of 
Bengal. The consumption of g&nja, «.g., the unimpregnated 
dried flowering tops of the cultivated female hemp plant {Can. 
ndbk indica) is also considerable, the receipts being Es. 55,197 in 
1907-08. The total ineidenoe of the revenue accruing from 
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hemp drags was, however, only Es. 575 for every 10,000 of the 
population, while the nnmher of shops licensed to sell hy retail 
was one to every 9,626 persons. 

Special arrangements are made for the supply of opium to 
Prenoh Chandernagore. All the opium shops there are held by 
one farmer, who pays bis fee to the l?rendi Government. Under 
a convention concluded between the British and the French 
Governments, the opium farmer is allowed to take his supplies 
from the BLooghly treasury up to a limit of 12 mannds per annum 
on payment of duty ; the convention is for a period of 6 years 
with efieot from 1st January 1907. The export of opium to 
French Ohandernagore does not materially affect the inddenoe of 
duty and license fees, as the quantity actually issued to the 
farmer is, on an average, only 9 maunds 23 seers per annum. 
In 1907-08, out of a total dearanoe of 95 maunds 31 seers, only 
9 maunds 36 seers were taken by the French farmer. 

The next important source of revenue is the sale of stamps, 
the receipts from which amounted to Es. 3,95,527 in 1907-08, 
as compared with Es. 4,74,528 in 1897 -98. The sale of judidal 
stamps alone realized Es. 3,34,091, as compared with Es. 3,94,729 
in 1897-98, while the receipts from non-judidal stamps were 
Es. 61,436 and Es 79,799, respectively. Court-fee stamps among 
judidal stamps, and impressed stamps among non-judidal stamps, 
account for nearly the whole of the revenue under this head. 

Eoad and public woiks cesses are, as usual, levied at the. 
maximum rate of one anna in the rupee ; the Ogures given 
below indude those for Howrah, as the accounts for the two 
distiiots have not been separated. In 1907-08 the oolleotions 
amounted to Es. 2,33,222, the current demand being Es. 2,38,462, 
of which Es 1,86,961 were payable by 7,953 revenue-paying 
estates, while Es. 11,789 were due from 536 revenue-free 
estates, Es. 38,377 from 12,601 rent-free lands, and Es. 1,335 
from 199 Mii and fairs. The number of rent-free lands is 
greater than in any district in Bengal except the 24-Par- 
ganas; the amounts due from them are generally small, 
and have frequently to be realized by certificate procedure. In 
1907-08 no less ^n 10,983 certificates had to be issued ; .this 
was the largest number issued in any district in the Frovinoe, and 
exceeded the total number of certificates issued in the other 
four districts of the Burdwan BivisioD. 

The number of esintes assessed to cesses is 21,289, and the 
number of recorded ^areholders is 27,685. There are 20,625 
tenures assessed to cesses with 20,845 shax^olders ; and there 
are thus nearly as many tenures assessed to cesses as there axe 
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estates. The total demand of oesses (Bs. 3,31,111) is equal to 
neaily a qoaxter of the demand of land leTenne (Bs 13,96,350). 

In 1897-98 the income-tax yielded Es. 60,417 paid by 1,988 
assessees, and in 1901-02 the amount derived from the tax had 
increased to Bs. 58,852 and the number of assessees to 2,422. 

At that time the minimum income assessable was Bs 500, but 
this was raised to Be. 1,000 in 1903, thereby affording relief to a 
number of petty traders, money-lenders nnd clerks. The number 
of assessees consequently fell in 1903 to Es 1,139. In 1907-08 
the tax brought in Es. 69,998 paid by 1,311 assessees. 

There are 11 oSioes for the registration of assurances under Regutn- 
Act in of 1877. At Hooghly (Ohinsura) the District Sub- 
Begistrar deals, as usual, with the documents presented there and 
assists the District Magistrate, who is ex-officio Disfriot Begistrar, 
in supervising the proceedings of the Sub- Uegistrars in charge of 

other registration 
offices. In the five 
years 1895-99,, the 
average number of 
docnments regis- 
tered annually was 
26,752, and in the 
nextquinquenninm 
(1900-04) it was 
28,418. In 1907 
the number rose to 
29,177, as shown 
in the marginal 
statement, which 
gives the salient' 
statistics for that 
year. The in- 
crease is attributed chiefly to renewal of settlements which 
had been held over from previous years on account of heavy 
floods, and to the settlement of fallow and waste lands to meet the 
increased demand for jute and paddy cultivation. 

This district with Howrah is under the jurisdiotion of the^io^,. 
District and Sessions Judge of Hooghly. The Additional Dis- isahok 
triot and Sessions Judge of the 24-Parg8naB is also Additional 
Judge for this district. The subordinate mvil judicial officers 
are: — a Judge of the Small Cause Courts of Hooghly, Seram- Civa 
pore and Howrah ; a Sub-Judge and two Additional Sub- Judges ; 3”*‘**** 
two Munsifs of Hooghly, three Munsifs of Serampore, a Monsif 
of Setampoce and TJluberi&, and three Munsifs of Ar&mbSgh. 


IS^AUE. 

Docnmen t b 
registered. 

Receipts. 

Expen- 

diture. 
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Hooghly ... 

2,24i0 

7,507 

6,924 

Arambagh 

3,685 

3,989 

1,900 

Bhaniakhali ... 

1,446 

1,614 

1,626 

(loghat .. 

2,529 

2,551 

1,461 

Dir to Joint (Shambazar) 

1,669 

1,687 

1,604 

Haripal ... 

2,678 

2,729 

2,089 

Janai 

3,763 

8,709 

1,945 

Ehanakul ... 

3,008 

2,727 

2,006 

Knstanagar 

2,109 

2,401 

1,662 

FSndua ... ... 

2,217 

2,470 

1,947 

Serampoie 

3,933 

4,886 

2,265 

Total 

29,177 

36,270 

25,379 
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Onminal jnstioe is adminisieied by tbe District Magistrate 
jwtice. and the various Magistrates subordinate to him. The sanctioned 
stafE at the headquarters conosts in addition to the District 
Magistrate, of four Deputy Magistrates of the first class and one 
Deputy Magistrate of the second or third class Besides these 
officers, one or two Sub-Deputy Magistrates with third class 
powers are generally posted to the heid-qnarters station. The 
SubdivisLoud Officers of Aramb&gh and Serampore are almost 
invariably Magistrates of the first class, the former being 
assisted by a Sub-Deputy Magistrate vested with second or 
third class powers, and the latter by a Deputy Magistrate with 
first class powers. In addition to the stipendiary Magistmtes, 
there are Benches of Honorary Magistrates at Chinsura, Hno ghly , 
Serampore, DttarpSra, Baidyabsti and Bhadreswar, and two 
Honorary Msgistrates at Aramb&gh. 

Pouci. Bor police purposes the district is divided into 13 th&nas with 

18 outposts as 
shown in the 
margin. The 
regular police 
force consisted in 
1907 of the 
Superintendent 
and a Deputy 
Superintendent 
of PoUce, 8 Ins- 
pectors, 53 Sub- 
Inq)eotor8, one 
Sergeant, 84 
Head-Constables 
and 712 cons- 
tables. The total 
strength of the 

force was, therefore, 860 men, representing one poUoeman to 
every 1‘3 square miles and to .every 1,220 of the population. 
The 0 Company of the Bengal liffitary Police is posted at 
Ghinsura; it sonosted in 1907 of one SubShdir, one Jemadar, 
4 Havild&rs, 4 mih, and 86 sepoys. The rural police for the 
watch and ward of villages in the interior consisted of 202 
di^idirt and 2,694 (^ukidSrt, representirg one chaukidar to every 
890 inhaHtants, The new panthiyat system been introduced 
throughout the district, except in two Ih&nas of the Serampore 
subdivision, vis , Chanditalft and Kristanagar ; under this e^em 
presidents of panchiyau are vested with the powers of a 
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Thaiia* 

Outpost. 

r 

r 

Hooghly „.i 

Pipulpsti Town. 

Shtoganj „ 

Hharuabazar „ 

Hooghly 

Baligarh 

Ohendrrnagcre ,, 

MagrS (Ind.) 

[ 

Paodiia »M 
Dhaoi&khili 

Folb§ 

Dadpui (Ind.) 

r 

r 

Serampore ,..4 

TSntiparS Town. 

ChatrS „ 

Maheah 

Eonnagar 
(Jttarpara (Ind.) 

Serampore ...< 

V 

1 

1 

Haiipal ... m 

Slngar ... ... 

Eriiiaaegar 
Chan(lital& 

Bsidyahati. 

Sheoraphuli. 

Telinipara. 

Bhadres\rar f^Ind.) 
Tarakes^r (Ind.) 

iT5m1%h 

Fursura (ind.) 

AramUgli 

goRhat ^ 

Badanganj (lud.) 

Shinikal... ... 
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Magistrate of the third dtass under certain sections of the Oriminal 
Frooedure Code. 

There is a district jail at Eooghly and a suhsidiary jail at Ji»s. 
each of ihe outlying subdivisioDal head-quarters, viz., Ai^bftgh 
and Serampore. The sub-jail at Aiainb&gh has accommodation 
for 15 prisoners, viz., 12 male oonTiots and 3 female couTicts, and 
that at Serampore for 28 (22 males and 6 females) under-trial 
prisoners ; con\iots sentenced to iimprisonmeut of more than tinro 
weeks are transferred to Hooghly. The district jail has, according 
to the returns for 1908, accommodation for 465 prisoners, viz., 
barracks for 358 male convicts, 23 female oonviotB, 14 under-trial 
prisoners, and 8 civil prisoners; there are also cells for 6 male 
convicts and a hospital with beds for 56 patients. The chief 
jail industries axe oil-pressbg and the manufacture of coir mats 
and darts. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Disibios This lipanan strip on the frest b nk of the Hooghly from 

Boabb. ^pjjtwni to the Bally Ehal is an nrhan tract containing no less 
than seven municipalities (ezolnsive of Erench Chandemagoie), and 
there is also a mun'cipality at Artmbligh. The rest of the district 
is rural in character, and the administration of its local affairs 
is controlled hy the District Board. This Board has 27 members, 
of whom eleven are nominated, ten are tleoted, and six are 
es^offim members, including the District Hagistrate, who is its 
Chairman. According to the returns for 1907-08, the land- 
holding classes predominate among the members, r^resenting 
37 pet cent of the total number, while pleaders account for 
29*6 per cent. 

Income. The income of the District Board fluctuates considerably from 
year to year; but the average of the ten years from 1892-93 to 
1901-02 was Es. 1,80,944, and the average of the five years from 
1904-06 to 1908-09 was Es. 2,03,231. In 1907-08, exclusive of 
the opening balance (Es. 97,872), the receipts aggregated 
Es. 2,10,610, of which Es. 97,012 were realized jErom road cess, 
the total inddenoe of taxation per head of the population averag- 
ing Ee. 1-8. Among other items in the receipts were Es. 7,271 
from pounds, Es. 22,814 from miscellaneous sources, Es. 5,918 
from ferries, and Rs. 28,107 contributed by Covemment. The 
receipts from road cess, whioh^ form the principal source of 
income, averaged Es. 82,016 during the ten yeirs ending in 
1901-02. A revision of the assessment was completed in 1906-07, 
and the receipts consequently rose to Es. 97,012 in 1907-08 and 
toEs. 1,06,720 in 1908-09. Receipts from the leases of pounds 
are, on the whole, declining, falling from Es 8,724 in 1892-93 
to Es. 7,271 in 1907-08. The amount obtained from fAirins 
and tolls fluctuates, being, for example, Es. 4,449 in 1902-03 
and Es. 6,461 in 1906-06. Part of the miscellaneous receipts is 
derived from recoveries on account of the cost of collecting arrear 
oesses, and part from the share of the profits paid to the District 
Board by the Howtah-ShiakMa Light Railway. The Gtovem- 
meat oontribations also vary considerably from year to year. 
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Th .0 iaoome from tliat souioe oonsdats of (1) the amount assigned to 
estahlieh an equilibrium betireen the income and the expenditnie 
transferred to the Board from the Provincial accounts, and (2) 
sums allotted for improvement of roads in Government estates. 

During the decade ending in 1901-02, the average annual nrpenffl- 
expenditure of the District Board was Es. 1,79,165, and during 
the quinquennimn ending in 1908-09 it vras Es. 1,97,220, The 
chief items of expenditure are establishment, education, medical 
and dvil works, the amounts spent in 1907-08 being Es. 9,015 
Es. 37,853, Es. 9,463, and Es 1,18,630, respectively CSvil works 
account for the laigest disbursements, including as they do ex- 
penditure on new buildings and repairs of old buildings, the con- 
structioD of new roads and the maintenance of old ones, the exca- 
vation and repair of tanks and weUs, arboriculture, establishment, 
tools and plant, etc. In the quinquennium ending in 1907-08 the 
total annual expenditure under tMs head averaged Es. 1,13,580. 

In 1907-08 the District Board had under its charge 78| 
miles of metalled roads and 428 miles of nnmetalled roads, 
besides village roads having a total length of 588 miles; the average 
coat of repairs in that year was Es. 446, Es. 45 andEs. 15 
per mile, respectively. 

After (dvil works, education entails the heaviest charge on the 
Board, ineduding the cost of inspection, msintenance' of Middle 
schools, grants-in-aid especially to Primary schools, and scholar- 
ships. The expenditure on these objects is, however, met from 
the sums transferred from Provincial revenues; and since the 
transfer (in 1906) of the control over Sub-Inspectors of schools 
from the Board to the Education Department, the charges under 
the sub-head “Inspection” have been reduced by 60 per cent. 

In 1907-08 the Board employed 12 inspecting pandits, mainfai Tifd 
two Middle schools and aided one High school, 42 Middle 
schools, 105 Upper Primary schools, 866 Lower Primary schools 
' and 21 other schools, such as tnh and maJtkh. 

The medical work performed by the Board consists of maintain- 
ing or aiding dispensaries, deputing doctors to treat patients at 
markets and fairs, meeting the cost of vaccination, organizing 
measures to check ppidemios of disease, and improving the'sanita- 

tionof selected vilages. In 1907-08 the Board maintained four 

diqwnsarifs and aided five others, besides deputing a doctor to 
the hst at P&nduS ; while it spent, mainly through the Local 
Boards, Es. 11,000 on improving the sanitation of villages. A 
Veterinary Inspector is also employed to treat aiok cattle and to 
inspect afiected villagrs, besides working as an Inspector under 
■the Glanders and Farcy Act, in which capacity he injects stables 
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and cattle alieds in the riparian monidpaliiies. There is as jet 
no veterinary dispensary, but it is proposed to establish one. 
A contribution has been made during the last two years to the 
Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition held at Ghinsura during 
the cold weather. 

Under the District Board there are three Local Boards and 
five Union OominitteeB. Local Boards have been constituted for 
each of the three subdivisions, viz., Hooghly (Sadat), Serampore, 
and AiambSgh, and consist of 15, 15 and 9 members, respectively. 
In the Hooghly Locsd Board five members are nominated and ten 
are elected ; in the Serampore Local Board four are nominated, 
ten are elected and one is an ex-offleio member ; the Arambftgh 
Local Board has one ex~offleio and eight nominated members 
The Local Boards here, as elsewhere, have only a f w unimport* 
ant functions to discharge, being in charge of pounds and 
expending the sums allotted by the District Board for village 
roads and the improvement of village sanitation. 

The formation of Union Committees was the result of an 
attempt to provide for the improvement of village sanitation in 
smaller areas. Oommittees for Haripal, Chanditida and B^i 
fDiwangan]') were constituted on 1st July 1895; while the 
Paadutl and Balagarh Committees were formed a little later, viz , 

on 3rd and 8th December 1895, 
respectively. The marginal table 
shows the area and population of 
each of these uoions. Theincome 
of the committees is derived 
partly from the receipts for 
pounds and partly from small oontriWtions made by the District 
Board, the maximum not'exoeeding Bs. 400 a year eaoL 

There is a large urban population along the west bank of 
the river Hooghly, in the narrow strip extending from Bally Ehil 
to Tribeni. Hooghly contains the brgesl number of munidpaUtieB 
of all the districts in Bengal except the 24'Farganas. This 
riparian strip contains no less than 7 munidpaUties, viz., beginning 
from the south, UttarpM, Eotrang, Serampore, Baidyab&ti, 
Bhadreswar, and then, on the north of Erench Chandernagore, 
Hooghly-Chinsura and BBnsberiS; while there is only one 
munidpality in the interior, viz., at Arambagh. The elective 
system is in force in all the riparian municipalities, two* 
thirds of the members being elected; but in ArembSgh all the 
members are nominated. The bulk of the munioipal income is 
derived from rates on holdings, except in B9nsberia, Ar&mbfigh 
and one ward of Bhadreswar, where they are replaced by a tax on 


Balagarh 
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Ghanditala 

Haripal 
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Area in sqoaie Popala. 
zniles. tion. 

12,370 
9,473 
16,171 
9,781 
8,477 
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persons. Latrine and oonsemnoy fees are not levied in B&nsberii 
and in a portion of Eotrang, l)at in the other mnnioipalities they 
form the second largest sonroe of income. A fair amount is also 
obtained in all the municipalities from taxes on animals and 
vehicles, taxes on professionB and trades, pound receipts and fines 
under the Manieipal Act, vrhile ferries yield a oonsideiable sum 
in the Hooghly, Baidyabati, Serampore and IJttarp9ra municipa- 
lities. The average incidence of taxation per hoad of the popifia- 
tion in 1907-08 was highest in TTttarpara, viz., Es. 2-4-1 (the 
highest in the Division except Howrah) and was lowest in 
Arambagh, viz , annas 10-1. 

The first attempt at municipal administration in Hooghly was Booghly 
made in the beginning of the last century under Eegulation XYTT CMnsn^i. 
of 1816, which contained provisionB for conservancy, lighting and 
other urban requirements. In a Minute dated May 1823, grant- 
ing the surplus town duties for the improvement of the town, the 
Q-ovemor-Q-eneral in Council directed that they should be ex- 
pended in “filling up hollows, stagnant pools and useless ditches, 
in the oonstructioa of pwxa drains and bridges, the opening up 
and widening of the pnbtio roads, and in other minor improve- 
ments.” A Local Committee under the control of the District 
Magistrate was formed, the road near the Collector’s outcherry 
was widened, several roads were metalled with brick, the fine 
oasnarina trees which may still be seen along the roads were 
planted, several tanks were excavated, scavenging carts were 
brought and a staff of scavengers employed. Owing to finan- 
cial stringency, the Government withdrew the grant in 1829 
and dissolved the committee, transferring its functions to the 
Magistrate. 

On 5th June 1840 a public meeting of the inhabitants was 
held at Hooghly, at which a committee was appointed to take into 
consideration measures for the municipal management of the 
towns of Chinsnra, Hooghly and Chandernagore. The committee, 
which consisted of nine members (three from each town), requested 
the Magistrate to make over to them the full conixol of the 
conservancy and elmh^ri establishments, but this the Magistrate 
could not legally do. At length, after a year’s oonespondenoe, 
the committee asked the Magistrate to move the Government to 
define its duties, powers and req^nsibilitles ; and the outcome 
of this request was the passing of Act X of 1842. This, the 
first purely municipal law in Bengal, did not, however, get into 
fair working order M 1846.* 


* lojnbee, ^tte% of Ut AimipitttaHon pf Hooghly, pp. 123-27. 

Q 
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HoogUy-OlmiBUia was oonstittited a legnlai municipality in 
1865, and is now governed ty the Bengal Municipal Aot III of 
1884 (B. 0.) as amended. The municipality has an area of 
about six square miles and is divided into six wards, the rate- 
payers numbering 7,346 or 26 per cent, of the population. The 
Municipal Board consists of 18 Gommisnoners, of whom 12 are 
elected, 4 are nominated and 2 are ex-officio members. The 
average annual income of the munidpality during the quinquennia 
ending in 1899-1900 and 1904-05 wereEs 49,197 and Es. 68,147, 
respectively; while the average annual expenditure during those 
periods amounted to Es. 46,476 and 65,474. In 1907-08 the total 
income was Es. 56,071, the incidence of taxation per head of the 
population being Ee. 1-13-5. The chief sources of income are 
a rate levied at per cent, on the annual value of holdings, 
which realized Es. 29,559, and conservancy fees (Es. 15,603) In 
the same year the expenditure amounted to Es 56,460, the chief 
disbursements being on conservancy (51'3 per cent.) and public 
works (16 9 per cent.). L proposal for the supply of ffltered 
water to the town is under consideration. 

Serampore is the most important municipality in the district, 
having both the largest population and the greatest income. Its 
local administration can be traced back to 1845-46, when the 
inhabitants held a meeting and asked for the introduction of 
Aot X of 1842. It was constituted a regular municipality in 
1865, and in 1873 was granted the right of electing Oommis- 
sioners, being the first mofussil municipality to receive that 
privilege. It has an area of about 3| square miles and is divided 
into four wards; there are 7,031 rate-payers forming 15*8 per cent, 
of the population. The Committee consists of 18 members, of whom 
twelve are elected and six are nominated. During the quinquennia 
ending in 1899-1900 and 1904-05, its annual income averaged 
Es. 67,641 and Es. 60,634, respectively, while the annual expendi- 
ture averaged Es. 52,779 and Bs. 57,105, respectively. In 
^1907-08 the income aggregated Es. 65,899, the incidence of 
taxation per head being Ee. 1-4-3, while the expenditure was 
Es. 76,266. The main sources of income are (1) a rate assessed 
at 7J per cent, on the annual value of holdings, which brought 
in Es. 31,348, and (2) latrine fees at rates ranging from 
annas 12 to Es. 4J per cent, on the annual value of holdings, 
which amounted to Es. 16,070. The municipality is slightly 
indebted, having borrowed Es. 30,000 from Government for 
drainage works in 1891, of which Es. 9,054 remained unpaid 
at the end of 1907-08. A proposal for supplying filtered 
water from the Howrah waterworks, the intake of which 
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from ilie Hooghlj river liesmtMa this muniripality^ has been 
sanctioned, and work is in progress. 

Arambigh was constituted a mnnidpolity on 1st January 1886 
its old name, Jahanabad, was changed to Arlmbagh in 1900 in ^ ' 
order to avoid confusion with the town of the same name in the 
Gaya district. It is tbe most rural of all the municipalities in this 
district, consisting of a group of 17 villages, spread over 3 square 
miles. The rate-payers number 1,750 or 21' 1 per cent, of the 
total population. The elective system is not in force, and of the 
10 members serving on the Committee, two serve ex-ofm and eight 
are nominated, the Subdivisioual Officer being the Chairman. 

The annual income averaged Bs. 5,309 in the five years ending 
in 1899-1900 and £s. 6,454 in the subsequent five years. 

In 1907-08 the total income amounted to Es. 8,066, the inddenoe 
of taxation per head bemg annas 10-1— the lowest in the district. 

The main sources of income are a tax on persons assessed at 
I (12 annas) per cent, according to their dreumstanoes and 
property, which yielded Es. 3,224, and conservancy fees 
(Es. 1,114). The expenditure in the same year amounted to 
Es. 7,341. 

' Uttarpara, the southernmost and smallest of the municipal uttaijSiS. 
towns along the Hooghly, was made a munidpality in 1865. 

It has an area of IJ square miles and is divided into four 
wards with 1,350 rale-payers, representing 19'1 per cent, of the 
population. The Munidpal Committee consists of 12 members, 
viz., four nominated and eight elected, [ffiie annual income 
averaged Es. 13,675 and Es. 14,770, respectively, in the quin- 
quennia ending in 1899-1900 and 1904-05. In 1907-08 it 
was Es. 16,567, chiefly derived from a rate on houses and lands 
assessed at the rate of 7^ per cent., and from latrine fees 
levied at the rate of 4J per cent, on the probable letting value of 
holdings. The expenditure in the same year was Hs, 14,282, 
and the incidenoe of taxation per head was the highest in the 
district, viz., Es. 2-4-1. 

Xotrang, immediately north of TTltarpM, was constituted a Eotinng. 
municipality in 1869. It covers an area of 2 square miles and 
is divided into two wards, the rate-payers numbering 1,275 
or 21'4 per cent, of the population. Of the nine Muniapd Oom- 
missioiiers, three are nominated and six are elected. In the 
quinquennium ending in 1899-1900, and in the subsequent quin- 
quennium (1900-01 10 1904-05), the average annual income was 
Es. 4,276 and Es. 5,133, respeotively. In 1907-08 tbe receipts 
were Es. 7,588, chiefly derived from a tax on holdings levied at 
the vate of 6^ per eeni on their annual value and from a tax on 

Q 2 
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profesdcms and tiades, the inddenoe of taxation being Be. 1-4 per 
head. Gonserranoj or latrine fees have been levied in some parts 
of the monidpality since 1908. This munidpahty has the 
smallest population and the least income of the mnnidpalities in 
the district. 

Baidyabati, lying immediately north of Serampore, was 
constituted a munidpality in 1869. It has an area of 5^ 
square miles and is divided into four wards ; the rate-payers 
number 3,955 and form 23 per cent of the total population. Of 
the twelve Commisdoners, eight are elected and four are nominated, 
Bluing the quinquennia ending in 1899-1900 and 1904-05, the 
annual income averaged Bs. 20,462 and Bs. 22,120, respectively. 
In 1907-08 the income aggregated Bs. 26,083, the inddenoe of 
taxation per head being Bs. 1-4-4, while the expenditure was 
Bs. 25,066. The bulk of the receipts is derived from a tax on 
houses and lands at the rate of 6 per cent, on their annual value 
(introduced in the second quarter of 1907-08), a tax on animals 
and vehicles, and latiine fees at the rate of 6^ per cent, on the 
annual value of holdings. The amount derived &om the tax on 
animals and vebides is very condderable owing to the fact that 
the important h<U of Sheor&^uli is held within munidpal limits ; 
this tax yielded Bs. 6,249 in 1907-08. This munidpality has a 
small reserve fund, Bs. 2,500 bdng invested in the 3^ per cent, 
loan of 1854-55. 

Bhadreswar hes between Baidyab&ti (on the south) and 
French Ghandernagore (on the north). It was formed into a 
munidpality in 1869 and has an area of about 3 square miles, 
divided into four wards. The rate-payers number 2,417 or 15‘9 
per cent of the population ; this small percentage is due, as in the 
case of Serampore, to the presence of a large number of mill 
hands who do not pay rates. The Munidpal Committee consists of 
12 members, of whom eight are elected and four are nominated. 
The average annual income in the quinquennia ending in 1899- 
1900 and 1904-05wasBe. 11,805 andBs. 16,556, respectively. In 
1907-08 the reodpts amounted to Bs. 20,709, the inddenoe of 
taxation per head being Be. 1-2-1. In three wards, Bhadreswar, 
Gaurhati and Tehuip&ra, there is a rate on holdings at 6i percent, 
of thdr annual value, and in the fourth ward of MSnhnndu there 
is a tax on personsjfor which there is no fixed rate, but which is 
generally 7 per cent, on the annual income of the rate-payers. 
Latiine fees also have no fixed rate, but are generally assessed 
at the rate of Bs. 4-11 per cent, on the annual value of domestio 
holdings and of Bs. 9-6 on the annual rent of oooly huts. In 
1907-08 the expenditure aggregated Bs. 21,407, the bulk being 
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spent on oonsemnoy and public wks Altogether Ea. 30,000 
are inrested in 3^ per oent. GoTeinment paper. 

Bansberia, the most northerly of the municipal towns, was BSn«lieria. 
constituted a municipality iu 1869. It has an area of 6| square 
miles and is divided into four _wards, with 1,499 rate-payers or 
28‘1 per cent, of the populatioD, Of the nine Municipal Oommis- 
sioners, sk are elected and three nominated. The annual income 
averaged Es. 6,722 and Es. 8,082; respectively, during the two 
quinquennia 1895-96 to 1899-1900 and 1900-01 to 1904-06. In 
1907-08 it was Es. 8,487, the inddenoe of taxation per head 
being annas 12-1, while the expenditure was Es. 9,700. The 
main sources of income are (1) a tax on persons at 1^ per oent. 
on thdr annual income, and (2) receipts from burning ghats. 

The income under the latter head is considerable owing to the 
sanctity which attaches to cremation on the bank of the BhSgfrathJ 
at Tribeni. 
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Pboohmb ^ fair idea of the extent to ■which education is diffused may he 
xDiroi. obtained from the figures compiled during the census of 1901, 
SMS. at which all persons aUe to read and write were returned as 
literate. According to this test, 197 out of every 1,000 males are 
literate in this district— a proportion exceeded ody in the districts 
of Howrah, Midnapore and the 24-Pai^anas, and in Calcutta— 
while the ratio in the case of females is 14 per mille, the 
highest returned by any district in BengaL As regards 
knowledge of English, the ratio in the case of males (8*5 per 
mille) is the highest in the Province outside Calcutta and 
Howrah, where conditions are exceptional owing to the number of 
Europeans resident in those two cities. 

The largest number of literates is found in thanas Hooghly 
and Serampore, where they represent 30 and 16 per cent., req)eo- 
tively, of the total pop^tion ; out of 18,842 persons able to 
read and write English in the whole district, nearly half (9,276) 
are inhabitants of these two thinas. Balagarh th^a is the least 
advanced, only 5 per cent, of its population being literate, and 
Coghat thana has the smallest proportion 'of persons knowing 
English. The reasons for these differences are obvious. The 
Hooghly and Serampore thanas contain all the riparian munioi* 
palities -with a progressive population and large industrial works. 
BalSgarh and Goghat are out-of-the-way thSnas 'with few roads, 
little trade, and a population consisting mostly of low castes, 
such as Bagdis and Xaibarttas. The subdivisions show little 
difference in the percent»ge of hterates, the figures for Serampore 
being 11 ptr cent., Artaibagh 10*4 per cent., and Hooghly 
8-9 per cent. 

According to the returns compiled by the Educational DeparU 
ment, neatly two-thirds (63’6 per cent.) of the boys of school- 
goi^ age attended schools of various kinds in 1893-94, but a 
decline then set in. In 1900-01 the lowest level was reached 
with 51'9 per cent., but sinoe then (he ratio has risen slowly until 
in 1908-09 it ■was 60*2 per cent. The number of educational 
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institutions, exclusive of colleges, also fell jErom 1,768 in 1893-94 to 
1,319 in 1900-01, and then rose slowly to 1,536 in 1908-09. The 
decrease is due mainly to the Lower Primary schools, the numhsr 
of which fill from 1,402 in 1893-94 to 1,001 in 1900-CL 
After this the decline was arrested, the number rising in 
1908 09 to 1,165, including 159 girls’ schools and 76 night 
schools; there was thus a decrease of 237 schools in a decade and 
a half, while the attendance fell by 2,368. On the other hand, 
this loss was partly compensated by theincrease of Upper Primary 
schools from 108 to 126 and of their pupils from 4,000 to 6,110. 

The decrease in the number of schools and scholars is due to a 
variety of causes A number of Lower Primary schools have 
disappearid owing to inefiSciency and their incapacity to come up 
to departmental standards, but the main cause must be sought 
dsewhere. Owing to the continued unhenltbiness of the district, 
a considerable number of the better educated classes have migrated 
with their families to Calcutta and other places. At the same 
time, up-country people have migrated into the riparian muni- 
cipalities in search of employment in the mills and elsewhere, while 
a body of aboriginals, SantSls, Oraons, etc., have found their 
way into the mofussE. The necessary consequence is that a 
portion of the old residents, mostly literates, have left the 
district, while a larger number of imntigrants, mostly adults and 
Eliterates, have come to live in it. In this way the ratio of 
literacy and of boys attending the schools has been reduced, 
necessitating the closure of a certain number of Primary and 
other schools. 

On the other hand, progress is noticeable in the education 
of girls, the ratio of female Literates rising from 4 per mEle in 
1881 to 9 in 1891 and to 14 in 1901. ,The educational returns 
also show that the number of girls at school represented 6*2 per 
cent, of the number of girls of school-going age in 1908-09 as 
against 4*4 per cent, in 1893-94. Some progress is further 
shown by the Muhammadans, the number of su^ pupils having 
increased from 7,609 to 8,476 in the same period. 

The bulk of the secondary schools lie in the Serampore subdivi- 
sion, where the population has increased, and trade and manufac- 
tures thrive. The Sadar subdivision has fewer schools of this 
class, probably because the interior is severely affected by malarift , 
The inland subdivision of Aramb%h is the least advanced, having 
only three High English schools, whereas the Serampore sub- 
division contains 16 such schools. These schools are naturally 
located in the municipalitieB and in vElages in which the miMdle 
oLasses bulk largely, e.g., those lying along the banks of the 
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meiB and theii main brandies, sncih as tbe Saras’wati, the Eana 
B&modar, tbe Eansii:!, tbe Kana Dwarakesmi, etc. 
ijfspBOT- inspecting staff consists of one Deputy Inspector, 3 

mil. additional Deputy Inspectors, 10 Sub-Inspectors and 3 Assistant 
Sub-Inq)eotors, besides 12 Guru Instructors employed by tbe 
District Board. 

There are two colleges in this district, tbe Hooghly OoE^e and 
tbe DttaipSia College. Tbe former, wbicb is located in Cbinsora, 
was opened on 1st August 1836, accordiog to a stone tablet in tbe 
college, but was really first estabMed in its present building some 
time between March and May of tbe following year. This fine 
building, which bad been built by M. Perron, tbe general of 
Sdndia, about 1805, was purchased from Jagamoban Seal, who bad 
bought it in execution of a decree against PranHssen Haldur. Tbe 
college was originally maiotained from tbe Mobsin Pund, so 
called because it owed its creation to a {ficus Musalman named 
Muhammad Mobsin. Tbe latter inherited the large property of 
his step-sister, tbe widow of SaUb-ud-din, Faujddr of Hooghly, 
and being beirless executed on 30th April, 1806, a trust deed by 
which be appointed two trustees to manage tbe property and to 
qiend tbe proceeds in tbe service of Gh>d and tbe maintenanoe of 
tbe Lnambara. After bis death, in 1813, complaints of mis- 
management and embezzlement were made against tbe muhcalis] 
and in 1817 tbe Board of BeTCuue stepped in and took charge of 
tbe property, appointing a Muh amm adan gentleman as manager 
of tbe property and tbe ImambSia. Tbe dismissed trustees insti- 
tuted a suit, which lasted till 1835. In tbe meantime tbe 
Oovemment let out tbe Saiyadpur estate in paM, and eventually 
tbe amount paid as salSmi with tbe accumulated interest aggre> 
gated Bs. 8,61,000. Tbe suit of tbe trustees, which was taken up 
to the Privy Council, having been finally dismissed, tbe college was 
estabbsbed from this eni{fius and a one-ninth share of tbe trust 
income. Tbe income made available for tbe maintenanoe of tbe 
college gradually rose to Es. 57,000 per annum, but objections 
were raised to the appropriation of this fund to a college open to 
membcEB of all communities. Aooordbgly, tbe Government of 
Bengal, by a Eesolution dated 29tb July 1873, set apart tbe 
fund for tbe exblnaive promotion of education among Muham- 
madans in Bengal, and made tbe Hooghly College a ^vemment 
institution to be maintained from general revenues. 

Tbe college once ranked next in importance to tbe Presidency 
Odlege, and among its alumni are men like tbe late Mr. Justice 
Dw&rk& N&tb Mitra and Mr. Amir Ali. Tbe Finance Committee 
of 1886 advocated its abolition, and in 1891 it was decided tbt, 
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if poBsiUe, the college diouM Tie handed over to local eontioL 
This step was not taken, hut it was agreed that in future the 
stafE diould consist entirely of men recruited in India. This 
decision was carried into efiect in 1896. In 1899 a memorial 
signed by a large number of zamindara, retired Q-ovemment 
servants, High Court pleaders and former pupils, was submitted 
to Government requesting that some at least of the stafE 
of the college might be members of the Indian Educational 
Service. As a result of this memorial, Sir John Woodburn, the 
then lieutenant-Qovemor, ordered that arrangements should, if 
posable, be made by which the services of a member of the 
Indian Educational Service or a European officer with the degree 
of an English University should be made available for the post of 
Principal. 

The college consista of two departments, an English and an 
Arabic, the former being open to all students who have passed 
the Universiiy Entrance Esamination. Under the old regula- 
tions of the University, it provided for education up to the M. A. 
examination, Under the new regulations, it has arranged to 
teach certain specified subjects of the Intermediate examina- 
tion in Axis and Science, and provision has been made for 
teaching English, Sanskrit, Persian, History, Mathematics and 
Yernaoulor composition up to the £. A. standard. The adminis- 
tration of the college is entrusted to a governing body with the 
Commissioner as President and the Principal as Seeretary. The 
fees are Es. 6 a month, but Muhammadans pay only half that 
sum, the balance being met from the Mohsin Piind. A collegiate 
school and a madrm are attached to the college, the latter of 
which is maintained from the Mohsin Fund ; there are a hostel and 
mess for Muhammadans, and another hostel and mess for Hindus. 

The college has a valuable library of old books. The number of 
students on its rolls on the 31st March 1909 was 117. 

TheUitarputiOoUege is the outcome of the public spirit ofintar(ni5. 
the late Babu Jayakriahna Mukherji and his son Eajit Piyari 
Mohan Mukherji. In 1846 Jayakriahna Mukherji opened a Gov- 
ernment school at Uttarpara, which was endowed with property 
belonging to himself and his brother Babu E&jkrishna Mukherji, 
yielding an annual income of Bs. 1,200, After long continued 
efforts to have the school raised to the status of a coUege, he submitted 
a proposal to Government, in 1887, for the estahli^ent of an 
aided college in connection with the Government sohod. The 
Government consented to this proposal, provided that the school 
was taken off its hands, to which he agreed. The terms of the 
transfer were finally settled with Biji Piyari Mohan Mnkherji 
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in Mfuch 1889 ; and the college and the collegiate school 'Wejfe 
then placed under a governing hoard, consisting of theCoUcotor 
as President ai d several of the Mnhherjis as representatives of 
the family. In 1897, the Government resumed charge of the 
school, af er Thieh the college "Was maintained hy Raja Piyaii 
Mohan Muliherji tiU 1906. In the following year the latter 
made over an endowement of Rs. 1.200 a year to the college, the 
management of which was then vested in an enlarged governing 
body, with the Prindpal as Secretary. The college teaches up 
to the Intermediate Examination in Arts and is located in a suh- 
stantial two-storeyed building situited on the river hank. A 
hostel is attached to it. There were 32 students on the rolls on 
the 31st March 1909. 

No account of collegiate education in Hooghly would he 
complete without a reference to the late Serampore College, 
which owed its establishment to the three Baptist missionaries, 
William Carey, Joshua Marshman and William Ward. In 1817 
they bought a piece of ground adjoining the mission premises, 
and on 15th July 1818 issued a prospectus of the proposed 
coEege. The scheme received the hearty approval and support of 
the ^vemor-General and of the Danish Governor of Serampore ; 
and Ward was deputed to make ooUeetions in England for its 
support. The huildirg, however, an Ionic structure, which cost 
about £] 6,000, was built entirely from funds contributed by the 
missionaries themselves. The sources from which this money 
came were mainly the salary that Carey received as Professor 
in the Government CoEege of Port WEliam, the income from 
the school established by Dr. and Mrs Martiiman, and the profits 
of the press set up by Ward. 

In 1827, the CoEege was granted a charter by the then Ring 
of Denmark, Prederic VI ; and when Serampore was tr anafoTre^ 
to the British in 1845, the treaty of purchase contained a clause 
reserving aE the rights and immunities granted to the coEege 
by the Danish Ring. 

The original design of the institution was “ to promote piety 
and learning, particularly among the native Christian population 
of India.” For some years Sanskrit and the vernaculars were 
the medium of instruction, though European sdetce was taught 
and English was studied as a special subject. Serampore thus 
became a centre of Oriental as distinct from EngtiaTi education. 
Prom the outset Carey insisted that theological students, whEe 
they should above all “ be imbued with a knowledge of the 
Scriptures and d Christian doctrine, ” should be “ taught SfltiQTmf. 
in the most efficient manner, and be made as fuEy o^-i upi n ted 
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iivifii the pHlosopHo doctrines which fonn the soul of the 
Buddhist and Puranic systems, as are the learned in India them- 
selYes.” But hy 1824 Bnglish hegan to assert ils supremacy as 
the medium of education and Sanskrit riowly receded into the 
background. 

The Serampore missionaries were already old men when they 
established the college, and they passed away before they 
could realize their ideals or get sufiBcient endowment and support 
to justify their organizing it on university lines. Bor the next 
fifty years, however, the college, at first independently and then 
in aflSliation with Calcutta University, gave a sound general and 
Christian education to a large body of Hindu, Eurasian and 
native Christian youths, and was admittedly one of the most 
successful institutions of the Had in India. In 1883, in conse- 
quence of a change of policy on the part of the Comnattee in 
England, the college, and piaotically also the school classes, were 
closed to non-Christians. For the past quarter of a century 
the college has maintained a boarding school for Christian boys 
and normal and theological classes for Christian teachers and 
preachers, retaining its connection with the University only as a 
high school. 

In 1900 Dr. Howells (at that time Professor in the Baptist 
Mission Society Theological Seminary, Cuttack) began a move- 
ment for the reorganization of the College on the lines laid down 
by its founders. Dr. Howells wrote a series of papers and 
pamphlets on theologioal and Christian education in India, and 
brought the subject up for discussion before various Indian mis- 
sionary conferences, Baptist and interdenominational. His pro- 
posals were sympathetically discussed in the Calcutta, Madras, 
Bangalore, Poona and other interdenominational missionary con- 
ferences ; and, while there was considerable difference of opinion 
in regard to details, practically all Indian misEionaries sympa- 
thized with the main objects in view, viz., the bringing of 
the study of Christian theology into closer touch with general 
oolture, and the securing of academic recognition of theologioal 
studies and effective co-operation in the production of theologioal 
and other Christian literature. The subject was farther discussed 
at the Madras Decennial Conference of December 1902 and at 
important conferences of Baptists held at Serampore in July 1907 
and in March 1908. 

- As an outcome of these discussions, a representative body of 
Baptists with the College Council have recently issued an appeal 
for £260,000 with which to transform the college into a Christian 
University. The main object is to reorganize the college into a 
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Theological University conferring its own divinity degrees, with a 
first grade College of Arts and Science in afiSliation with the 
University of Oalcatta and open to all students, lay and theo- 
logical, Christian and non-Ohrislian. The Trustees of the 
Arthiugton Fund have made a grant of £7,000 towards new laud 
and huMngs ; and the Baptist lOssionary Society has guaranteed 
to support one Native and four European professors.* Collegiate 
dasses teaching up to the Intermediate have now (191 1) been 
opened. 

In 1908-09 there were 32 High English schools, «.e., schools 
teaching up to the Entrance or Matriculation standard of the 
University ; and the total number of pupils studying in them 
was 5,370, representing an average of 168 for each school. In 
no other district in the Eurdwan Division are there so many 
schools of this class or so many pupils at this stage of education. 
Three are Govemment schools, ««., &6 Hooghly Collegiate school, 
the Hooghly Branch school with the Model school, and the Uttar- 
para school. The Hooghly Branch school is the oldest of all the 
existing High schools, having been founded in 1834 by Mr. D. 
C. Smyth, then Judge of Hooghly : the funds for the building 
and other expenses were raised by subscriptions given by the 
prindpal zamiudars of the district. 

No less than 17 High schools received aid from Government, 
the District Board or the Municipaliiies in 1908-09 (to the extent 
of Es. 7,671 out of a total cost of Es. 58,698), ria., AriimbSgh, 
Big&ti, Baidyabati, Baligarh, Bhadreswar, Bhandarhsti, Bhastwii, 
ChatiS, Chinsura Free Church, Dasghari, GuptipM, Ilchhoba» 
Mandalai, Janai, EaiMl, Honnagar, Serampore Union and 
Somra. Of these, the Chinsura Free Church Inriitution (situated 
apporite the court barradhs,) had the largest number of pupils 
(303) in that year and the largest grant (Es. 960). Twelve 
schools are unaided, «» , BihSri Lai F^e, Chandemagore Garh- 
b&ti, Chinsura Training Academy, Qaralg&chha, GopSlnagar 
QySnada Lastitution, EatipSl, ItSchai^, MahSnad Free Church, 
Sheakl^, Siiandarpur K. P. Pal’s Institution, Singur and 
Serampore K. M. Shaha’s Free Institution. The Chinsura Train- 
ing Academy with 424 boys on the rolls has a larger 
than any other High school; but in the Entrance KTflTninBfanTi 
of 1908 the Government schools were most successful, paggiTig 60 
students with four in the first division; the aided schools of 


*Tlie facts above stated Have been taben from three pamphlets—" The Cradle 

of Modem Missions " A Christian TTniversity for India ** and " The Serampore 
Charter and other related documents and papers.” 
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Serampoie to\ni, vie., Konnagar.CMtraandSerampore Union, did 
almost as well, passiag ;4 students, of whom nine were placed in 
the first division 

In 1908-09 the Middle English schools nomhered 55 and the Middle 
Middle Vemaoular schools 12 (as against 28 in 1893-94). The S''"’®'®* 
decline in Middle Vemaoular schools is not peculiar to this 
district, and is largelj due to the general desire of patents to 
have their children taught English. Of the 55 Middle English 
schools, two were managed by the District Board, 44 were aided 
by the District Board and the Municipalities, and nine were 
unaided; of the 12 Middle Yemaoular schools, all but one were 
aided. 

For the elementary education of boys there were, in 1908-09, FttiHisr 
126 Upper Primary schools and 930 Lower Primary schools, 
the number of pupils at which was 6,110 and 28,123, 
respeotiTdy, giving an average of 49 boys to an Upper 
Primary school and of 30 to a Lower Primary school. Of 
the Upper Primary schools, six (attached to the Gnru Training 
schools) were maintained by Government, 119 were aided and 
only one was unaided. Of the Lower Primary schools, .818 
received grants in-aid and 112 were unaided. The average cost 
of an Upper Primary school in the same year was Es. 188 
and of a Lower Primary school Es. 78. Seven scholarships 
are allotted to boys on the results of the Upper Primary 
Examination and ^ scholarships on the results of the Lower 
Primary Examination Seventy-six night schools have been 
opened for the labouring classes, which were attended by 1,298 
pupils ; they are mostly conducted by the teadhers of day 
schools. 

In 1908-09 there were 159 female schools with 3,673 pupils 
(exdusive of boys', besides 959 girls reading in boys’ schools and 
320 reading in maktah: in all, 4,852 females. Fourteen of 
these schools were unaided and 145 weie aided, indudiug two 
zanana agencies in Hooghly town, one under a European and 
the other under a Muhammadan female teacher, and two Modd 
Primary schools at Bainohi and SheakhMi. The girls’ schools are 
generally conducted by mde teachers, except the zanSna agencieB 
and some schools unto misdonary management ; thirteen of the 
latter reodved grants-in-aid and five were unaided. 

Under this head may be mentioned the Htahul Sabha of UttaipSiS 
Uttaipara, which was founded in 1863 by the late Babu BEarihar 
Chatterji of that town, its chief objects being to educate the poor, 
to distribute medidnes to th& indigent siok, to support poor 
'widows and orphans, to encourage female education by the award 
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of soholai^ps to gills, and to amelioiate the sodal, moral and 
inteUeotnal oonditioii of the inhabitants of TJttarpaia and 
neighhooiing places. The income of the SahhS is derived from 
the suhscriptions of the members, donations from others, Govern- 
ment grants, interest on Government securities and annuities 
from the estate of the late Babn Piyari Mohan Banerji. It holds 
annual examinations for girls in the Burdwau Division, issuing 
certificates to the snooessful candidates, and awarding prises and 
scholarships. 

Tbohsi. An important technical institution has recently been started in 
CATION ' district, m., the Government Central School of Weaving at 
Serampore, the object of which is to teach improved methods of 
weaving on hand-looms. There are to be two classes of students 
to receive instruction here, ttz., (1) a higher class consisting of 
men of the Sibpur apprentice type, who will be trained to become 
teachers, manufacturers or assistants of manufacturers, and (2) 
a lower class consisting of weavers and their sous from Serampore 
and the neighbourhood. 

In order to attract students Government has ojEEered 20 scholar- 
ships of Es. 15 each tenable for two years to the students of the 
hi ghflT dass, and 20 scholarships of Es. 6 and 20 more of Es. 4 
each tenable for four months to pupils in the lower class. The 
Hooghly District Board has also offered 10 scholarships of Es. 6 
each for local weavers. The school was opened in January 1909 
under a European Principal, and the classes started with 6 free 
students, 17 students holding scholarships, and 10 teachers under- 
going a course of training. 

iBAninra With the exception of madmen, which are referred to below, 
SoHoois. pTitiio educational institutions calling for mention 

are thetnining schools for teachers. There is a first-grade train- 
ing school at Hooghly, which had 105 pupils on the roUs on 31ts 
March 1909, and in the interior ax Guru training schools have 
been started (two in each subdimon) with 69 gum on the rolls. 
PaiTiTB private institutions include Sanskrit lok, Musalman 

Soaools. maMah, EoiSn schools, elementary schools not oonferming to 
departmental standards, and schools having less than 10 pupils. 
In 1908-09 there were 48 private Sanskrit iok with 256 pupils, 
29 Koran schools with 231 pupils, and 44 non-departmeutal 
schools with 914 pupils. The number of private toh and makta'jt 
is dedUuing, as they are gradually accepting departmental 
standards, and are thus bang converted into public institutions 
Muhah- In 1908-09 there were 8,476 Musalm&n pupils at school, 
mvoA. representing 62-5 per cent, of the number of Muhammadan boys 
siov. (d Bchod-going age. In maktak they learn the Koran and the 
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radiments of Perdan and AiaHo ; a more advanced eduoation is 
given in four m'idrnsae, tfliicli teach Persian, Arabic and TJrdu, the 
standard laid down for the Calcutta Madrasi being followed as far 
as practicable The madrasa attached to the Hooghly College is 
maintained from the Mohsin Puud, while three are under private 
management. The Sitapur ai.d Phurjirura madrasax have applied 
for recognition as upper grade schools. 

Higher Sanskrit eduoation is given in a number of recognized ToU, 
toll, which send up candidates for the San^t First, Second 
and Title Examinations held annually under the supervisioa of 
managing oommittees with (he Principal of the Calcutta Sanskiic 
College as Secretary. One tol, the Viswanath Cbatuspatlii at 
Chinsura, is managed by a committee, and is maintained from a 
fund left by its founder, the late Babu Bhudev Mukherji. The 
other to/» in this district are private, and are mostly found in 
old places, such as Tribeni (including Bansbeiia), Bhudreswar, 
Baidyabaii, Uttaipara, Tarakeswar, Khanakul, Kristanagar, etc. 

As regards the nature of these toh, the following extracts are 
quoted from the Eeport of the late Pandit Mahesh Chandra 
Nyayaratna, c.i.b., Principal of the Sanskrit College, who in 1891 
inspected the tok of Bengal. “The word to/ is a word of non- 
Sanskrit origin, and is in use only in Bengal, where tok are also 
called chaifpddi or chauhadi, from Sanskrit ehutuspathi, a place for 
teaching the four Yedas. The tol is an institution of a peculiar 
character. It is a school of learning where pupils are not only 
taught free of charge, but are likewise lodged and boarded free. 

As the name tol is oondned to Bengal, so is the praotioe of lodging 
and boarding pupils, as a rule, confined to this Province The 
only departure in Bengal from this praotioe is to be found in 
the tok of Nadia, where pupils (iU lately were almost universally 
not fed by their teachers. 

“A/o/is generally located outside the limits of inhabited 
places, villages or towns. It consists of one or more long huts with 
mud or wicker walls and thatched roofs. Bach hut is divided into 
compartments, the partitions, however, not reaching to the roof. 
These compartments, in which the students are quartered, are 
of small tensions, generally about seven feet square, and raised 
banks of earth {ledi) within very often serve for bedsteads. The 
part of the compartment that -is not oooupiid by the is reserved 
for cooking and other purposes. All the pupils in a tol, however, 
do not cook for themselves. Some get their meals free at the 
house of the teacher. The pupils who cook their food receive free 
gifts of rice and other eatables from their teacher. Pupils not 
belonging to the same dass of BrShmans as the teacher always 
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cook for ikemselTes. All the pupils in a tol are not • free hoarders. 
Some of the pupils may be local residents 'who attend the tol as 
day-soholars. Some pupils again who are not local residents may 
be freely boaidtid by looal residents. Beginners or grammar 
pupils generaUy are the pupils who are so boarded. In addition 
to the huts that furnish quarters to the students, there is a hut 
called mramati mandap, open on one side and sheltered on the 
other three. It measures about 20 feet by 10 feet, and is the 
place where the teacher teaches his pupils. The teacher takts his 
seat here on a mat, and the pupils take theirs on separate mats 
before him, some on his right, some on his left, and some also 
fading him, if there is no more room on the right and the left. 

“ The work begins at about 7 o’clock in the morning, and 
continues to about noon. All the pupils being assembled together, 
the teacher begins with the least advanced and gradually passes 
on to the most advanced. The object of this arrangement is that 
the more advanced pupils may have the benefit of a revision by 
means of the lessons of the less advanced. Pupils are dismissed 
as they finish their lessons. If their day’s work is not finished in 
the morning, the teacher and the pupils resume work at about 4 
in the afternoon, and continue it till dusk. In the evening again 
pupils are allowed to bring their doubts and difficulties before 
&e teacher for solution, and at this time the teacher also questions 
the beginners. There is very little of classification of students 
in a tol, each pupil, generally peaking, having his own hsson. 
Only in occasional instances have some two or three pupils the 
same lesson. Not more than one book is read by a pupil at a 
time, and the quantity of work done each day is but moderate. 
TViir makes it possible for a single teacher to teach each day a 
number of pujuls, each with his separate lesson. The work done, 
though moderate in quantity, is done in a thorough style. 

“ At Tribeni, in the Hooghly distciot, long a famous seat of 
Sanskrit learning, such learning is now in decadence. Jagann&th 
Tarkspanoh9.nan 'was a native of this place, and a long train of 
eminent Pandits before and after him are associated 'with the 
name of Tribeni. Its one tol now represents the “seven or eight” 
that existed in 1818, as stated by Mr. Ward (Adam’s Eeport on 
Vernacular t duoation in Bengal and Behar, edited by Eev, J. 
Long, Calcutta, 1868, p 40). This sohtary tol is taught by a 
learned Pandit, Ambik& Chaxan Vidyaratna, fifth in descent from 
Jagannath Tarkapanoh&nan, and 'with his demise the traditional 
reputation of Triben! as a seat of learning 'wiU have passed away. 
In the rest of the Hooghly district, things are no better than at 
Tribeni. EhanakoL-Kristanagar, long noted as one of the most 
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eminent seats of learning in Bengal, has but four tok at present, 
none of item in a flourishing condition. Nor do its present 
Pandits enjoy the reputation that their predecessors did. Pash- 
pur and Naiit, ■which too had iai numerous generations been 
places of Sanskrit learning, have now ceased to have a single iol. 
Bansbaiia with twelve or fourteen tok, Bhadreswar with its ten, 
and GondalpIrS with its ten in 1818 (aU according to Mr Ward’s 
enumeration as quoted on pages 40 and 41 of Adam’s Report, 
Long’s edition), have almost ceased to have any tol, there being 
only one good iol now at Bansberia taught by Pandit Mahendra- 
n4th Tarkapanchanan, and another (a nominal one) at Bhadres- 
wari”. 

The students mostly Eve with their parents or recognized Mzasas 
gtUffdiane, and only a few whose homes are in the interior Eve in mis. 
hostels and messes. There are two hostels in Chinsnra attached to 
the Hooghly OoUege, one BEndu and the other MusaEnSn, both 
of which are under Q-ovemmeut management, while there are 12 
messes under private management in Hooghly town and elsewhere. 

In 1908-09 the total number of boarders in hostels and messes was 
380. 

Seven Ebraries are reported to be in existence in the district, of 
which that at UttarparS is the most important. It is located in a 
double-storeyed building, situated on the river bank, and contains 
a large number of valuable old books on India. This Ebra:^ 
was founded, in 1859, by the late RAja JayakiishnaMukherji and 
has an endowment consisting of landed property and Government 
seouiities ; the fund is managed by five trustees. Among other 
Ebraries may be mentioned the Hooghly pubEo Ebrary founded 
in 1853, and the Serampore pubEo Ebrary estabEshed in 1871. 

Two BengaE weekly papers are issued at Ohinsura, viz., the Nhws- 
Eihii,afion Qaaette founded by the late Bhudev Mukherji, which 
deals chiefly with educational and Eterary topics, and the Ohinsura 
Varidvaha. Babu Aksbay Kumar Sark&r, a well known BengaE 
author, for several years edited a BengaE weekly named 
Sddhdranl, which was published at Ohinsura. 

The Serampore missionaries were the first to oast type in the 
vernacular languages and to employ native compositors; and the 
earliest vernao^r newspapers in BengaE were issued from this 
press at Serampore in 1818. In April of that year, John Olaik 
Marshman, o.s.i., son of Dr. Marahman, issued the first monthly 
BengaE magaziae, the Dig-Damn, and next month issued the first 
weekly, the Samdeh dr Darpan. The FOend of Jndta was also issued 
by him and his father in 1818 as a monthly, then in 1820 as a 
quarterly magazine, and next in 1835 as a weeEy paper The 
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good^ was ptirdiaeed by Mr. Eobeii; Kiiigbi in 1874, and it is 
now the daily paper known as the Statesman. “ It was,” writes 
ESja Binaya Krishna Deb, “the Serampore missionaries who 
heralded the growth and development of the Yernaonlar Press. 
Not only was the first newspaper, SaniacJiar Darpnn, started by 
them in 1818, but Bengali printing types and press were first 
sttocessfoKy introduced. The late Eev. Lall Behary Dey 
writes*:— -‘The printing press brought from England by 'Ms. Ward 
was set up. A fount of Bengali type was east through the assist- 
ance of a Bengali blacksmith named Panohanan, who had learnt 
to cut punches from Dr. Wilkins. On the 18th of March 1800, 
an ever-memorable day, Carey took an impression of the first page 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew. The last page was printed on the 
10th February, 1801. Then was the New Testament printed. 
Christian tracts followed in rapid succession.’ According to 
■Rainey, t the Bengali typography was introduced in 1778, and the 
first book, a grammar in Bengali characters, was printed at 
Hooghly; it was written by Mr. N.B. Halhead, an eminent 
Orientalist, whose patron was Warren Hastings. The Bengali 
types were first prepared by Charles Wilkins, then a Lieutenant of 
the Bengal Army, from whom Panehanan learnt this art.f” 


* The I3eiigalMagaziDe, Februaiy, 1875. 
t Ramey’s Topo^iaphical Sketch, etc, 

JlThelEarly History and Growth of Calcutta, 1905, pp. 222-4, 
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CHAPTEE XVn. 


GAZETTIEE*. 

Arambagh.— Headquarters town of the sabdiyision of the HarnA 
name, situated in 22® 53' N. and 87° 47' E on the Dwarateswar 
riyer. In 1911 it had a population of 8,048, as compared with 
8,366 in 1891. The town contains the usual pubHo offices 
found at a subdivisional headquarters — a munsif’s court, sub- 
jail, poUoe station, sub-registry office, dispensary, post nffina 
(but not a telegraph office), High English school, the'offices of 
the Local Board and the Municipality, and a District Board 
bungalow. It is dislinctly rural in appearance, the houses being 
mainly kutcha and most of the roads unmetalled, and it has no 
laige trade or industry. It was formerly called Jahanab&d, but 
the name was changed in 1900 to ArimbSgh, to avoid confusion 
with the town of Jahanibad in the Gtaya district. The name, 
which means the garden of ease, refers to a garden of the Miyans, 
the most influential family in the place. 

The town is touched by several important roads, including the 
Old Benares, Old Nagpur and ArSmbagh-Burdwan roads, but is 
difficult of access during the rains, being out oft by the floods 
of the Damodar and other rivers. At this time of the year the 
only practicable means of teaching the place is to go by a round- 
about way, viz., by the Axambagh-Burdwan road. The quickest 
meats of reaching the place in other seasons is to go by rail to 
Tarakeswar and thence by road, either riding or in a palki. The 
distance from Tarakeswar to Arambagh is 18 nules by the Old 
Benares Boad Ghapadanga and 16 miles across country vid 
Keshabpur. There is a Public Works Department bungalow at 
Ghapadanga (5 miles from Tarakeswar) and a District Board 
bungalow at Mlyapur (12 miles from Tarakeswar and 6 TwtTpff 
from Arambagh). 

Arambagh is an old place, which was of some importance 
owing to its situation on the Old Padshah! road from Burdwan to 


* We desire to acknowledge oar obligations to Lieat«-CQlt 
l*3C*s.| for his kindness in revising the drafts 
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Mtdcapore. In 1590 A.D., MSn Singh, then Governor of Bihir, 
intending to invade Orissa, marched vis Bordwan to this place 
and cantoned his troops here, waiting till the end of the rains 
would enable him to take the field* No old remains, however, 
have survived, presumably on account of the encroachments of 
the river. The mins of two indigo factories can stiU be seen, one 
at Kalipur west of the river and another at Pfiml in the south- 
east. Jiear the latter, in the second mile of the road to Axandi, is 
a large tank, a quarter of a mile square, called Eanjit Bai’s tank, 
about which the following story is told :t 

“ Banjit Bai was a big zamindar, called by courtesy a B&ja, 
who hved in a village named Qurhbari, on the north of the Old 
Benares road, about a mile east of Arambagh. He was a devoted 
worshipper of the goddess Durga, who on one oooasiou played the 
part of his daughter to show him favour. On the morning of the 
day of the Bdruni festival (thirteenth day of the moon in April) , a 
shSnkhSi'i, or dealer in conch-shell ornaments, while passing near 
the tank now known as Banjit Bai’s tank, felt thirsty, and went 
to the tank to get a drink of water. On reaching the ghaf, he saw 
a beautiful maiden bathing there. The maiden enquired who he 
was. On.hearing that he was a shdnkhdr>, she asked whether hu 
had a pair of t/iSnkhas, or shell bracelets, which would suit her. 
He said that he had such a pair, but they were expensive. The 
girl then came out of the tank, and asked the man to put the 
bracelets on her wrists He did so, and told her that their price 
was five rapecs. The girl said that she had no money with her. 
but that, if the man would go to her father, Banjit Bai, he would 
pay for the bracelets. She further told the HtSnkhSri to tell her 
father that he would find, in a niche in the room facing south, a 
small box with five mpees in it ; and added that, if her father 
made any demur to paying, if the man returned to the ghcH and 
celled for her, she would pay. The sMnk/iSri accordingly went 
to Banjit Bai’s house, told his .story and asked for the five 
rupees. 

“ Banjit Bai, it happened, had no daughter, and at first he 
thought of simply dismissing the man as a liar ; on second thoughts 
he went to look for the box, and found it, with five rupees 
in the place described. He then thought that some supernatural 
agency was at work, and went with the thsnkhari to the ghSt 
where ihe girl had been bathing. The iUnkhdri caUed out for 
the^ girl whom he had seen, saying : ‘ Where are you. Oh beautiful 
maiden, who took a pair of shSukhSi from me this morning V In 

• Akbfsrnamo, Elliot, VoU VI, p, 86, 

1 1). G. Crawford, SH,f Eistory of tie EiO^My EUMet, pp. e8f(58.. 
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answer a pair of hands, wearing the new bracelets, were raised 
from the water in the centre of the tank. The Eaja threw himself 
on the ground and prayed to DurgS, and in the evening cele- 
brated a great pujd at the tank. To this day the BSrunl or 
bathing festival is celebrated at Eanjit Eai’s tank ” 

ArambSgh Subdivision. — ^Western subdivision of the dis- 
trict, lying- between 22* 36' and 23“ 2' north latitude, and 
between 87° 32' and 88'° 1' east longitude, with an area of 406 
square miles. It is roughly triangular in shape, with its base 
resting on the Damodar in the east. On the south-west it is 
bounded partly by the Eupnarayan and Dwarakeswar rivers and 
partly by the OhatSl and Sadar subdivisions of Midnapore ; and 
on the north-west it is bounded by the Bishnupur subdivision of 
BankurS and the Sadar subdivision of Burdwan. The western- 
most part, which is included in thana Goghat, is undulating and 
has a comparatively high level ; but the rest of the subdivision, 
whith is bounded on the east by the Damodar, on the west by 
the Dwfirakeswar, and on the somh by the EupnarSyan, is low- 
lying and liable to the annual floods of the first two rivers, their 
branches and tributaries. In 1901 the subdivision had a popu- 
lation of 327,389 with 806 persons to the square mile. It is 
rural throughout, even its one town, Arambagh, being practically 
non-urban. The present subdivision was formed in 1879 and used 
to be known as the Jahan&bad subdivision. 

Badangaaj. — A village in thana Goghat of the .Arambagh 
subdivision, situated on the extreme western boundary of the 
district. It contains a police outpost, and is the centre of a consi- 
derable trade, chiefly in timber and tusser silk, which is woven 
locally. There is an old sarai here with an inscription dated 
1125 H. (1713 A.D.) 

Baidyabati {Baidya, physician, and lati, place) —A town on 
the west bank of the river Hooghly, situated in 22° 47'N. and 
88° 20'E. At the census of 1911 its population was returned 
at 20,516, or 3,342 more than in 1901. According to the 
census figures, the male population is in considerable excess, 
probably owing to the number of mill-hands. Baidyabati was 
constituted -a municipality in 1869, and, besides the Munioipiil 
office, contains two town outposts subordinate to the Serampore 
police station, one at Baidyab&ii and the other at Sheoraphuli. 
There are also a small dispensary for out-patients, a High 
En g lish school, two Sanskrit tok teaching Smriti (law), two 
stations of the East Indian Eadway, viz , Sheor9.phuli andEaidya- 
b&ti, the former of which is a junction for the Tarakeswar line, 
and a large jute mill at Ghampdani. The town extends chiefly 
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along the river bank, Korih Chatra being on ihe south, while the 
rest of Ohatra is included in the Serampore Municipality. Above 
Oliiitia is Sheor&phuli, which is a great market for jute and vege- 
tables : in fact, the largest in Western Bengal ; next, separated by 
the Baidyabati EhSl, which drains the DSnkuni marshes and falls 
into the Hooghly, is Baidyabati proper; and lastly, to the east of 
it, is OhSmpdani with a large basti of mill-hands. The branch 
Grand Trunk Boad, which starts at Sibpur, passes through the 
town and crosses the railway from west to east, joining the main 
Grand Trunk Boad at Ghiretti. Baidyabati was formerly a place 
of considerable importance and had a thana, which was transfer- 
red in My 1878 to Singnr, It still contains several interesting 
old places, notably Sheoraphuli, Nimai-Tirtha G-liSt and Champ* 
dani. Baidyabati is the site of the first Bengali novel, Alakr 
Gharer DulcH, written in 1868 by Pyari Chand Miltra (under 
the nom-de-plume of Tek Chand Th&knr), which was translated by 
G. D. Oswell in 1893. 

SheorSphuli, once an insignificant village, first rose to import- 
ance owing to its being the seat of an influential zamindari family, 
whose estate was consequently called the Sheoraphuli Baj. Its 
history is as foUows. Pargam Arsha of Sarkdr Satgaon belonged to 
two Kayasths, Bameswar and his brother Yasudev. Between 1728 
and 1740 A. D. a portion of the pargana, comprising strips of land 
on both banks of the Hooghly river from Hooghly to Calcutta, 
was constituted a separate zamindari under the name of “ Zamin- 
dari Bismat Muhammad Amlnpur.” This was subdivided between 
the second and third sons of Bameswar and his two nephews. 
The seeond son Makund got a nine-annas and the third son 
Bfankridma a seven-annas riiare of Muhammad Aminpur ; the elder 
nephew Manohar got 10 annas and the younger nephew Gang&- 
dhar six annas of pargana Boro ; the remainder of Painam went to 
the eldest son of Bameswar Baghudev, the ancestor of the 
Bansberia family. Manohar rmioved to Sheoraphuli and GangS- 
dhar to Bally (Howrah), where he died childless and Was suc- 
ceeded by Durgaprasad, son of the younger son of Manohar, thus 
founding the ten annas and six annas branches of the Sheoi&phuli 
family. 

lie members of the family bore the title of S&ckamni or 
jewel of theSudras, the origin of which is accounted for as follows. 
In the time of Murshid Huli Bh&n, a Brahman zamindar, having 
fallen into arrears with his revenue, was ordered to be dragged 
into the Nawab’s Baikmtha (paradise), a tank filled with 
ordure. To save the Brihmau from this ignominy, an ancestor of 
this family paid up the entire arrears — an act of generosity which 
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{^.eaaed the Naw&b so maoh that he bestowed on him the title of 
BiAmmaxA. This disinterested action is attributed by one writer 
to Manohar; bat he could not have been the zamind&r in the timB 
of Murshid Knli Ehfin, who died in 1725, and it may be attiibated 
with more probability to Eimeswar’s eldest son, Eaghudev.* 

Among the descendants of Manohar, the best-known was 
Harish Chandra Eai, who flourished in the beginning of the 19th 
centniy. The great h&i at Sheorlphuli owes its origin to tiimj 
and he also built the fine temple of Eamohandra at Ghiptipaia. 
He specially patronized the worship of Jagannath at MaheBli 
(Serampore). Usually he rode to the shrine with half a dozen 
outriders and a long array of followers; and the annual ceremony 
of bathing Jagann&th’s image was postponed till he arrived 
and issued orders for its performance. About 1830 a Teli 
family of Serampore having come into possession of a portion 
of the land forming the temple endowment, by foredosute of 
a mortgage of the Bally zamlndaii, tried to usurp this honour. 
The priests, being bribed by the Telis, had the image bathed 
when the latter gave the word, and the crowds began to disperse. 
Harish Chandra rode in haste to the temple, caused the chief 
priests to be bound and carried to Sheoraphuli, when he subjected 
them for three days to many kinds of indignity though not to 
actual violence. At last, on the intercession of other zaTnindai-a 
and of the wealthy dasses of Serampore, he rdeased them on their 
giving a promise to respect his rights in future. 

In coarse of time the estate become involved, and it was 
eventually purchased at an auction sale by the late Mahar&ja Sir 
Jotindra Mohan Tagore and the E&j& of DighApatia (Eajshahi). 
The Sheor&phuli family is now in reduced circumstances. 

The best known place in Baidyabati is a ghst with a flight of 
steps on the Hooghly river, known as Nimai-Ertha Ghat. It is 
mentioned by the poet Bipra Das (1495 A. D ) as the place 
where the merchant Chand found a nim, tree with roses bloom- 
ing on it. It is mentioned several times in the 16th century 
biographies of Chaitanya and in other Bengali poems ; the TmTwn 
Nimii (dxanged from nim) is probably due to this amnmV ff o n 
with Chaitanya, who was addressed at home as Nimai. Two large 
melas or religions fairs are hdd at this gAdt at the time of the 
Baruni and Pans Sankranti festivals. 

In old maps a place is shown hereabouts under various names, 
e.g., Degoon in Bowrey’s chart of 1688, Degon in the Pilot chart 


* Calcutta Vol. IV (July-December 1845), p. 489; Mmberia Mj 

1908, ppa 28-30. 

t Calcutta Vol. IV, pp. 489-90. 
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of 1703, and Dignm in EenneU’s Atlas witli a flag denoting a 
police station. This has been identified by Yule with Dirghan ge,* 
a village above Baidyabati, from which a District Board road 
runs west to Siogur. But, according to a Bengali poem of the 
18th century, narrating the legend of Satyanarayan, and in that 
connection the voyage of a merchant down the river Hooghly, 
the latter is said to have touched at DegangS. (below Ghinsura), 
where champaka flowas bloomed on the nim tree.t This is evi- 
dently the NimSi-Tirtha Gbit of Baidyab&ti. 

GhSmpdani is mentioned in the poem of Bipa Das (A.D. 
1495). It was granted by Mir Jafar, the Naw&b Nsrim of 
Bengal, to Golonel Goote, afterwards Sir Eyre Goote, Gommander- 
in-Chief in India* The claim was recognized by Warren 
Hastings in spite of the protests of Sir Philip Francis ; and here 
Goote resided with his young wife {nie Susanna Hutchinson). 
At GhampdSni, in 1785, Warren Hastings reviewed the remnant 
of the troops that had left Midnapore ia January 1781 under 
Golonel Fearse to join in the war against Haidar Ali I The jute 
mill at Ghampdani is one of the oldest in the Province, having 
been built in 1872. 

Bainchi.— A village in th&na Pandua of the Hooghly subdi- 
vision, situated 1| nules east of Bainchi station on the East Indian 
Eailway, with which it is connected by a hiteha road. It con- 
tains a High English school and an in-door dispensary, which are 
maintained out of a trnst fund of Es. 1,60,000 left by Babu 
Bihari Lai Muhherji, zandnd^ of the place. On the death of 
his widow, in December 1905, the whole estate came under 
the control of Government as a trust to be administered for 
charitable purposes. In 1908 the school was moved into the 
zomindir’s house, and the dispensary was transferred to the 
old school buildings. Within its compound are two temples 
with arched doors, on one of which there is an inscription 
ascribing its erection to 8aka 1604 or 1682-83 A D. -Bainchi is 
drown in EenneU's Atlas with a flag mark indicating a police 
station, and the Grand Trunk Eoad passes by it. In old days 
the neighbouihood was notorious for robberies and dacoities. 

Balagarh.— A village in the Hooghly subdivision, situated in 
28® 8' N. and 88° 28' E, It is situated ou the west bank of the 
Hooghly, and is usually reached by the KilnS steamer of the 
Calcutta Bteam Navigation Gompany, which touches at Sripur. 


• HedgeB’ IHarp, Vol. Ill, p. 217. 

+ SahUga-fVishai-pottiia, Vol. VIII, p. 63. 

J Part and FretHi, Vd, p, 69. Thi* note hu apparently eonfunnded 
ClilmpdaiS with GUretti lying in the Bfaadreswar Monidpality. 
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It is also served by two kuMa roads, one of wMoh (about 7 miles 
long) connects it -with Dumurda and tbe other (6 miles long) 
mtblncbura. A zamindaii ferry plies between BalSgarb and 
GbSkdab. in Nadia district ; and tbe new Hoogbly'!Eatwa line, 
now under oonstruotioa, will pass near tbe place. Tbe village 
itself is small, having a population of only 763 persons, according 
to the census of 1901, but it is of some importance owing to its 
being a centre for tbe export of vegetables, which are grown 
on tbe chars; boat.building is also carded on. It is tbe 
bead-quarters of an Union Committee having judsdiotion 
over 80 miles. Tbe poHoe station of Balagarb is at Gbandrft, 
and there is a dispensary at TentuUa between Gbandr& and 
BalSgarb. 

Bal^arb is a faidy old place, which is shown in EenneU’s 
Atlas as lying on tbe dver, but it is now a mile inland. It contains 
a temple of Badba Gobinda, and is inhabited by many Kulin 
Brahmans and K3,yastbs. About a mile from tbe dver bank is a 
thatched bdck temple of Cbandi, in tbe walls of which are bdck 
panels each measuring two feet by one foot, and finely carved 
with flowers and human figures. Not improbably they were taken 
from some old mined Bengali temple. The pillais and beams 
(of jack wood) are also carved with figures and tracery.’ 

Bali {Bali, sand). — A. village in thana Goghat, of the ArSm- 
bagh subdivision, situated in 22‘’49'N. and 87°46'B. It lies on 
the right bank of the dver DwSrakeswar 6 miles from Arambagh, 
vdth which is is connected by the Ghatftl road. To distinguish it 
from B&li (BaUy) in Howrah, it is generally called Bali- 
Diwanganj from a village of that name a mile to the south, and 
sometimes Bali H&t from the fact that a big hai is held in 
Diwinganj twice a week. Silk and cotton cloths axe woven in 
this place and its neighbourhood, but the manufacture is declining. 
It is the headquarters of an Union Committee, and there is a 
Public Works Department bungalow about two miles south, at 
' the village of Bara Dungar, on an idand between two branches 
of the DwSrakeswar river. 

BaUabhpur.'-A quarter of Serampore town, situated between 
M&hesh and Serampore {g. v.). 

Bandel.*— A quarter of Hooghly town {g. v.) situated in the 
north of the muoidpality. The name is also borne by a large 
station on the East Indian Eailway, a mile to the west, from 
which the branch line to Naihati starts. It was opened in 1904 
and has been made the terminus of the Hooghly-Eatwa line now 
under construction. The name is a corruption of bandar, meaning 
a wharf. 
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Bansberia (Bdnsa, bamboo and bdti, place).— A to-wn in tbe 
Hooghly thana, Hoogbly subdivision, sLtpated in 22° 68' N. and 
88° 24' B. Population (1911) 6,108. The tovra extends along 
the west bank of the river Hooghly, from Shihganj in Hooghly 
town northwards to about half a mile north of TribeM ghdt ; 
on the west it is bounded for some distance by the Bast 
Indian Eailway. It is traversed from south to north by the 
Hooghly*X§lna road, which is metalled up to Tribeni, where 
there is a suspension bridge of 8 spans over the Saraswatl. 
B§nsberi& is connected with Trisbigha station on the East 
Indian Eailway by a cross-road a mile and 3 furlongs long, 
and Tribeni is connected with Magra station by another short 
cross-road. Between Magr§ station and the Gfrand Trunk Eoad 
the latter road runs below a high embankment known as Jamdi 
fdngSl, le., the son-in-law’s embankment. A short branch of the 
Bengal Provincial Eailway also connects Magra with Tribeni, and 
there is a station at the latter place. Both Barisberift and Tribeni 
are further served by the Esina steamers of the Calcutta Steam 
Navigation Company, for the traffic borne by which there is a 
pontoon at Tribeni railway station. Dinghis (small boats) also ply 
frequently between these places and Hooghly-Cbinsuxa, carrying 
passengers and light goods. Bricks are manufactured along the 
river bank, while bell-metal and brass utensils are made in 
considerable quantities for export to Calcutta, the chief places of 
manufacture being BSnsberia and EhSmarparS in the extreme 
south. The pubho buildings located in BfinsberiS are the 
municipal office, a poUce outpost, and a High English school. An 
outdoor dispensary, which is to be maintained by the Baincbi 
estate, is now (1909) being built at Tribeni near the railway 
station. Bormerlythe place was a centre of Sanskrit learning, 
having 12 or 14 tofe in 1818. Both Bansberiii and Tribeni 
contain some old remains, of which an account is given below. 

The village of B&nsberia came into prominence, according to 
tradition, in the time of Eaghab Dutt Eai Chaudhri of PatuH in 
the Burdwan district. He is said to have been given the titiA 
of Chaudhri in the reign of Shah Jahan, the date of the 
sanad being 1066 H. (1666 A.D.) He was also made zanundar 
of 21 parganas lying mostly in Sarkdr Satgaon, for the manage- 
ment of which property he made this village his headquarters, 
dealing it of the bamboo jungle with which it was overrun and 
building a large house in it. His son Eameswar made Bansberia 
bis permanent home, and brought in *families of Brahmans 
Eayasths and others. He also founded several tob or Sanskrit 
schools, and built the finely carved brick tem]|^ of -Anant Beva 
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or Tislma ia 1679-80 AJ). : the moat round the palace is asorihed 
to him. As a reward for Hs services in attaching defaulting 
zamindaris and maMng assessments thereof, the Emperor 
Aurangzeh gave him the kfiilat of Panja Pereha (five dresses of 
honour) and the hereditary title of “Esjs Mahasay” by a sanad 
dated 1090 H. ( 1679 A.D.) In the same year, by another sanad, 
he was granted 401 biqhas of land for his residence, and the 
zamlndSri of twelve more parganas, including Calcutta. In the 
Ahalsa records E§meswar is entered as the zamindar of parganas 
Arsha, etc.; and he certainly had the entire zan^dari under 
his management. 

After his death, some time before 1728 A.D., the estate 
appears to have been partitioned between his three sons, two 
nephews and a Briihman dependant, and was divided into two 
mojkari (small) zamindiiis, viz , Arsha, etc., with 11 parganas, 
and Muhammad Aminpur -with. 14 parganas. The eldest son 
Eaghudeb got Arsha, etc., as his one-third share, while 
Muhammad Aminpur was divided into five taluks, the revenue 
being, however, paid jointly. The two younger sons, Makund 
and E§.mkrishna, received 9 and 7 annas shares, respectively, of 
Muhammad Aminpur proper ; the two nephevra, Manohar and 
Q-ang5dhar, got 10 and 6 annas, respectively, of Boro ; and the 
Brahman Sautosh came into possession of pargana Answarpur. 
Eaghudeb made large grants of rent-free lands to Brahmans, 
and excavated a moat in the CaThbati, which is now silted 
up . As related in the article on Baidyab&ti, the title 
Sudramaai ( jewel of Sudras) was very probably conferred on 
him. He was succeeded by his son G-ovindadev, who died 
in 1147 B.S. (1740 AJD.). He is said to have lostAgradvrtp 
owing to the timidity of his agent at the Nawab’s Court, who 
would not admit bis master’s ownership of the place for fear 
of his being punished for some loss of life which had occurred 
in a mela there. 

When Gobindadev died, he had no child living, and on this 
account the Burdwan Ehj, with the sanction of the Nawab, took 
possession of pargana Arsha, etc.— m fact, of the bulk of the 
properly on the west side of the HoogMy river; while EajS 
Krishna Chandra took possession of pargana Halda on the east 
bank of the river. Three months after Goviuda’s death, his 
wife gave birth to a son, who was named Nrisinhadev. By this 
time the family retained only one small mausa, KulEiandi, 
which the Faujdar of Hooghly would not permit the BnrdwSn 
Eaj to appropriate; and when -the posthumous boy had 
attained manhood, the EngUsh had taken possession of all the 
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property. After various petitions to the EngKsh Q-ovemment, 
the then Govemor-Q-eneral, Warren Hastings, directed that 
those mhak of bis ancestor that had not been taken possession 
of by the Burdwan zamind&r, but had been included in the 
24 pargmas granted to the English Government, should be 
restored to Niianhadev. Accordingly, he was given possession of 
ninA parganas from 1779 A„D. Nrisinhadev Rai was a man of 
some versatility. He built in 1788-89 A.D. a small temple dedi- 
cated to the goddess Kali or Swayambhava, made a map of Bengal 
fox Waxien Hastings, translated the Uddiaa-tanti a into Bengali, 
and assisted R&ja Jaynarayan Gho^al of Benares in transluting the 
Em-khanda into Bengali verse. He left his home for Benares in 
1792, there became initiated in Tantric rites, and returned in 
1799. He then began to build a large temple in honour of 
Hanseswari, but died in 1802 before it was Enished. 

Nrisinhadeb left a minor son, during whose youth his mother, 
Eai^ Sankari, managed the estate. She completed in 1814 the 
temple of Hanseswari and Chatuxdaseswar, which cost nearly 
Eve 1n.Vha of rupees, expended nearly a lakh of rupees in the 
ceremony of tul&puruaha (weighing one’s person), and spent 
much in charity, but otherwise led a simple and unostentatious 
Ufe. There was an estrangement between her and her son 
Kailashdev, who ultimately brought a suit for recovery of posses- 
sion of the estate, and obtained a decree in the lower court. The 
Rani then appealed to the Sadur Diwani Adalat. At length, both 
tides grew weary of the litigation, and in 1826 entered into a com- 
promise, by which the property became Kailashdev’s, but 16 maussas 
were left to theR&ni for performing dev sheba. Kailashdev died in 
1838 leaving a grandson Bebendrudev and three daughters, one of 
whom was married to Srinfirayan. Singha, son of the well-known 
lAlft Babu of the FSikpStk family. Bebendra’s sudden and prema- 
ture death in 1852 was a great shook to his old grandmother, who 
six months later executed a wiU, by which she devised her estates 
to the goddess Hanstswaxi, nominating her three great-grandsons 
as Seb&its, and appointing their mother. Rani Kfisiswari, as 
executrix. A few days later, on the night before the day of the 
KsU Fuji, tile died at an advanced age. 

R&ni Kasiswan managed the estate until Furnendudev, her 
son, attained his majority. Furnendudev, who had been educated 
in the Hooghly College, was distinguished for his liberality and 
public qnrit. Buxing the Mutiny of 1857 he supplied the local 
authorities with a number of ooolies and one tirousond carts. He 
induced the Bast Indian Railway authorities to open the Ttisbigha 
station, and bore a large part of the cost of metalling the 
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feeder road leading up to it. He ooutiibuted half the cost of 
metalling the Strand Bond from EleotS (north of B&cdd) to 
Ttiheni, and made a free gift of a strip of land along the Cockerell 
road in Hooghly town. He further maintained a charitable 
dispensary, kept up an old alms* * * § hoase at the palace, and did 
much to encourage educaliou, the present High Enghah school 
being opened by iu 1893 He died on 25th July 1896, 
leariug four sons, Satindradev, E^tiudrader, Manindradev, 
and Eamendradov, all of -whom are still living.* 

The scene of NUn-darpniia (Mirror of Indigo), a Bengali 
drama by the late Babu Dinabandhu Mittra, is said to have 
been laid in an indigo factory of Bansberia. Eor translating 
this work the Bevd. J. Long was sent to jail for a month and 
was fined Bs. 1,000, a sum paid for him by a Bengali gentleman.t 
Close to the river the Tatwabodhiui Sabha of Calcutta, the 
origiaal name of the modem Ath Br^ma Samaj, had in 1843 
a flourishing school with 200 boys ; but as some of the boys 
became Yedautists, many parents withdrew their sons from the 
school, and Dwarfcinath Tagore having died in England, his son 
was unable to maintain it. A perpetual lease of the ground 
with the bungalow was then purchased by Hr. DufiE with Bs. 6,000 
supplied by Major, afterwords Sir James, Outram, The Mission 
School started heie by Dr. Duff was in existence till 30 years ago + 
Before this, there vras a Church at BSnsbeiia, said to have been 
the first Chrietiau Church in Bengal with an Indian Minister; 
the latter was one Taradhaud, a well-informed man who spoke 
English, French and Portuguese with fluency.^ 

The chief objects of aiohiteotural interest found within 
the Garhbati, i. e,, the fort compound of the Bausberia zanandars. 
It has two moats, one dug by Bameswar, and the other by 
Baghudev, but the latter has more or less silted up. The other 
moat is crossed by a causeway, ending in a fine gateway (both' 
said to have been built by Nrisinhadev), with rows of vahul 
trers on both sides forming a broad avenue. The old palace 
has disappeared, being re^aced by a plain double-storeyed build- 
ing vriih a long range of rooms. 

To the east and north-east of the modern palace are the three 
temples of Vishnu, Swayambhava or EsB, and Hanseswaij. 
The Vishnu temple is the oldest, being built in 1679-80 A D. 

* S. C. Dej, TheSittleria Baj, Caicatta, 1908. 

t Cotton, Calevttaf TSew and Old, pp. 216-17, 

■ t Life of Dr. Ouff, Dr. George Smith, Vol. II, p. 63 , Bengal, j^ast and 
IBkeenU V 0 I..II, p. 61, HI, p. 25. 

§ Caleutta Vol. VI, p. 406, 
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Tribeni. 


It is of brick, in the Bengali style, Tfith a tower on the roof. 
Its front, facing east, is covered with brick panels, elaborately 
carved. North of it is a small unpretentious flat-roofed temple, 
built in 1788-89 and dedicated to Swayambhava. 

The Hanseswan temple stands further to the east, and is the 
largest of the three. It was completed in 1814-15 after 15 
years’ work; several Benares masons were employed, and the 
roof is of the Benares style. It has 13 cupolas, viz., eight 
over the verandahs and their comers, then four higher cupolas 
in the middle, and lastly a central tower (the tallest) lismg 60 
to 70 feet high. On the ground floor is the shrine with a 
verandah on each side divided into rooms. The presiding deity 
is Hanseswafi, whose image is of n\m wood, painted blue ; she is 
seated on a lotus flower, the stalk of which springs from the navel 
of Siva lying prostrate. The verandah on the south, which forms 
the front, is supported by 12 ornamented arches. The painted 
ceiling, the lattice-work above the ceffing and the stone fountain 
below, have a pleasing effect, in spite of the circumscribed space. 
In each of the oupohs above the roof is a marble image of 
Siva, so that there are in aU 13 images, which with the Siva 
in the ground-floor make up the fourteen referred to in the 
Sanskrit inscription as Ohaturdaseswar. The upper floors are 
accessible through tbee staircases in the north verandah. The 
ground block, including the shrine, is 44J feet square ; the front 
verandah on the south, which is called Nat-mandir, i.e., the 
dandng-hall, is nearly 'square, measuring 22' 2' by 21' 10'. 
Though spoilt by the ground floor being divided into a number 
of rooms, and by the cupolas being crowded too close together, 
the effect on the whole is excellent, but it is marred by recent 
white-washings and plasterings. 

Tribeifl (2W, three, and henl, braids) forms the northernmost 
part of the town. It is an old place, sometimes called Mukta-vem 
(open-braided) to distinguish it from Prayag (Allahabad), which 
was called YuUa-veni (joint-braided). The place is so named from 
the fact that three streams branch out at this point, the Bhag^rathl 
flowing to the south, the Sarasawati to the west (right), and the 
Jamuna or Eanohrapara khdl to the east (left) . This junction of the 
three streams is mentioned in the Fama-duiam, a Sanskrit poem of 
the last quarter of the twelfth century, but the sanctity of the place 
was reccgnized much earlier. In the early Musahnau period 
the town was of considerable importance, and was often referred 
to as Ttipanl, Ttipaiu Shihpui or B iruzsb&d. With the removal 
of the headquarters of Government to Satg&on, probably in 
tile second quarter of the thirteenth century, Tribei^ lost its 
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importanoe. la the middle of the sixteenth oentmj it appears 
to have passed into the hands of the OiiyS, king, Makunda Haii- 
dbiaadan ; the broad flight of steps on the river and the JStnAi 
j'Sngdl, a high embankment stretching from Triben! to Mahanad, 
are attributed to the Oriyas. By 1668 A. D, Salaiman Sarar&id, 
the Afghan Sultan of Bengal, had reconquered this part of the 
country, but within a decade it passed under the rule of the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar. 

Owing to its sanctity and its situation on the river, 
Tribeni was in early days a halting place for boats passing 
up and down the river, which is mentioned in the poem of 
Bipra D&s ( 1496 A.D, ) and in later Bengali poems. In 
1682 Mr. WiUiam Hedges passed by “Trippany” in his 
journey by boat to and from Oossimbazar, and in 1717 his nephew, 
Robert Hedges, as Preddent, received, in great state, near 
“Trevinuy” the English Embassy cn its return from the court 
of the Emperor FaraHisiy&r. The Dutch Admiral Stavorinus also 
visited “ Terbonee” in 1770. Tribeni with BansberiS had several 
Sanskrit iols, and the famous Pandit Jagannaih Tarkapanchanan, 
the tutor of Sir William Jones and compiler of a digest of Hindu 
laws, was one of its distinguished scholars. This devotion to 
Sanskrit learning has now nearly died out, Sanskrit being taught 
only in one tol, kept up by one of his descendants. 

The e'xisting remains in Tribeiri are few. The only Hindu 
remains lie immediately north of the junction of the Saraswatl Kh&l 
with the Hooghly, tiz., (1) two flights of steps side by side leading 
into the river bed, eadh oonsiating of more than thirty steps; (2) 
a group of seven small temples, 60 yards from the river, of which 
the central one has a tower about 30 feet high and 12 feet square, 
with a li-ngftTn inside. The Muhammadan remains lie on the high 
river bank south of the Saraswati Kh&l. They eonast of (1) 
an atidna with two enclosures, and (2) a ruined mosque, 20 yards 
to the west of the dstdna. The first enclosure is built of large 
basalt stones ; its east wall faces the river and contains mutilated 
TTiiidii idols and dragons ; in it is fixed, at a height of 6 feet, 
a piece of iron said to have been the handle of Zafar Eh&n’s 
battle axe. The second endosure is of sandstone and contains 
four tombs, said by tradition to be those of Zs£ax Ehan, of his 
two sons, Ain Khan Q-hari and Ghain Khan Ghazi, and of the 
wife of his third son, Barkhan Ghazi. Barkhan Ghazi himself 
was buried in the first enclosure with his two sons, RaMm 
miati and 'R'ftT'Tn KhSn. The mosque beyond the second en- 
closure appears to have been built with' materials obtained from 
temples. The low basalt piEars supportiug its arches are 
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tmusually thick, and the domes have horizontal arohes (Hindu), 
are made up of suooessiTe rings of stones, the diameter of 
each layer being somewhat less than that of the layer below ; 
the whole is capped by a oiroular stone, covering the small 
aperture at the top* Some of the domes are broken, and several 
basalt pUlars He scattered about ; the foundations of other 
structures may be seen close by. A good deal of the jungle has 
now been cleared, and the buildings are visible from the 
road. 

Sis old inscriptions in Arabic have been found on the 
western wall of the mosque, and two in the second enclosure of 
the dst&ua. The most interesting of the insoriptions axe one in 
the mosque, dated 698 H. (1298 A. D.), recording the erection of a 
mosque by Zafar Hhan, the Turk, and another in the enclosure, 
dated 713 H. (1313 A. D.), recording the erection of a madrma 
named Larul Khair&t (house of benevolence) by Khan Muhammad 
Zafar Khan in tho reign of Eiruz Shah. The inscriptions are in 
blaok basalt with the letters raised, and the characters are mostly 
in Tughra. On the reverse of the basalt inscriptions in the second 
enclosure axe carved several serpents and dragons, from which it 
appeaxs that the stone was taken from some Hindu temple. 
According to a genealogical chart preserved by the mitmcalik 
of Zafar Khan’s tomb, he is said to have come from Margaon in 
Murshidabad. The traditions declare that he was killed in a 
battle with Eaja Bhudeb. His third son, Barkhan Ohazi, is said 
to have conquered the EajS of Hooghly (?) and married his 
daughter, who lies buried in the second enclosure. Zafar Kh&n 
is connected with Shah Safi -ud- to of PanduS., being represented 
as either bis unde ox his friend and associate, and is also con* 
neoted with Saiyad Eakhr-ud-din, father of Saiyad Jamal-ud-din, 
who built a mosque at Satgaou in 936 H. or nearly 240 years 
later. 

Several important midi (religious fairs) are held at Tribeni. 
They are chiefly concerned with bathing in the Bhagirathi on 
auspicious days, e.g.^ (1) Dasahnra, in honour of the Ganges, 
in June; (2) SankrSntis, especially Hit arayan, when the sun 
enters the Tropic of Capricorn, on the last day of the mouth 
of Pans (in the middle of January), and MohS.-vidmva, 
when the year ends (about the middle of April) ; (3) Baruni, in 
honour of Baruna, the god of waters, in Chaitra (March- April) ; 


Pn-MuyM Mosgvet of S. B, 1910, pp. 
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(4) EdUpse-days. Lai^e crowds 'visit the place during the 
TJttarayan-Sankr&nti and Baruui festiTals. 

Bhadreswar.— A town in thana Serampore, of the Serampcte 
suhdi'vision, situated in 22“ 60'N. and 88° 21'B. It is bounded 
by the Hooglily river on the east, the East Indian Eailway lineon 
the west, French Ohandemagore on the north and Baidyabati on 
the south. It forms a municipality divided info four •wards, «*., 
Ganrhati (Ghiretti), Bhadreswar, Telinipara and Mankuudu. 

The Grand Trunk Boad from Calcutta passes through the town, 
while the East Indian Eailway touches it at two stations, 
Bhadreswar and Hankundu ; and there are four ferries, two 
of which belong to the District Board, vit., TelinipM to ShM- 
nagai and Falta Ghat to Ghiretti, while t'wo are zamlndari. 

It contains a town outpost of Serampore thana, the Municipal 
office, an outdoor dispensary and a High English school. 
Sanskrit is taught in a tol at Bhadreswar and in 3 tok at 
Gaurl^ti, grammar being 'the favourite subject of study: 
there were 10 tols in 1818, Bhadreswar is practically a mill town, 
the Victoria Jute Works being situated at Telinipara and the 
Dalhousie and Northbrook (recently opened; Jute Mills at 
Bhadreswar. The population has grown from 7,417 in 1872 to 
24,363 in 1901, tho brik of the increase being duo to immigration, 
as indicated by the growth in males from 3,518 to 15,862 and 
their large excess over females who in 1911 numbered only 8,491. 

Bhndi'eswar is an old place, being mentioned in the poem of Bhadros. 
Bipta Das (1495 A.D.) and drown in the Klot chart of 1703 
as Buddesy. It is so called aftet a temple of Bhadreswar, a 
title of Siva. The shrine is laxgriy frequented, chiefly by females, 
in the hope of obtaining cure from illness or the attainment of 
some chenshed wrdr. In old days Bhadreswar was a great mart, 
serving Calcutta and the surrounding country within a radius 
of 20 miles, but the competition of 8heor5phuli has greatly 
reduced its importance. It has now three markets, one in 
the Victoria Mill ksti near the river belonging to Eaja Piyari 
Mukheiji, and two others in Tehnipaia and Bhadreswar 
belonging to the Banerji family of Telinipara. The chief articles 
of trade are jute and rice. 

Gaurhati or Ghiretli adjoins Champdani on the north, but not flhiwtti. 
all of it is British territory. A long strip, is in the possession 
of the French, and is known as Farasisganj— » «,, the French 
market. French Ghiretti lies almost entirely between the Grand 
Trunk Eoad and the river ; in its northern comer are the ruins 
of the country house of the Governors of French Chander- 
nagore. It is shown in Bolt’s map of Bengal {etna 1770 

s 
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A.D.) as Fieaob. G'Siden and in Joseph’s Survey of the Soogly 
as Old French Garden. According to tradition, the house was 
built by Dnpleiz, and it existed in the time of Stavorinus, 
when the Dutch Governor was received here in state by the 
French Chief M. Chevalier. “ Stavorinns tells us that on the 
22nd of February 1770 the Dutch paid a national visit to the 
French Governor, and as these visits were accompanied with much 
oraemony when the guest was received at the chief factory, the 
Dutch Governor preferred paying it at the country seat of Ghiretti. 
The party set ofE from Ghinsura at four o’clock in six carriages, 
and reached the chateau at six, where they were received at the 
bottom of the steps and conducted into a large saloon in which the 
principal ladies and gentlemen of Ghandemagore were assembled. 
At seven the Dutch guests were invited to witness a play in a 
slight building whidi had been erected for the purpose. The 
play was over at ten, when they were led into a large room, 
in which a hundred ladies and gentlemen sat down to an 
eluant supper. The party broke up at one, and returned to 
Ghinsura.”* 

The place figured somewhat prominently in 1756-57. After 
the massacre of the Blach Hole, some of the English went up 
to the “ French Gardens,” where Mr. Young, the Prussian super- 
cargo, resided. In May and June 1757 Glive halted at the 
“French Gardens, Ghandemagore,” waiting for the confirmation 
of the secret treaty with Mar Jafar ; and it was from this place 
that on the 12th June Glive started on his momentous march 
towards Mui8hid&bad.t 

South of the French Gardens is the village of Ghiretti proper, 
where a considerable portion of the Bengal army used to 
be quartered. From the Froceediogs of the Galcutta GoanoU, 
dated 21st March 1768, we find that it was resolved to place htJf 
the Bengal army at Ghiretti and the other half at Patna ; while 
Stavorinus (1770 A.D.) noticed that at “Garetty” the English 
had a military fort, often containing a thousand or more men. In 
Fennell’s Atlas, plate xix (1781), “Gantonments ” are entered 
just below Ghyretty. It is not known when the troops were 
withdrawn. 

Bhitargarh— (AMar, inner, and garh, fort). A part of Man- 
dirangaxh. See MsndSran. 

Chkmpdani.— See Baidyab&ti. 


• J, C. Man]m«n: IfoUi on the MgM Sonhofthe SoogUo, C»lentto Beview 
(lfi46),VoLIV,p.607. 

t Sengal in Bill, Td. I, p. 19^ Vol U, pp. 877-406. 
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Chandernagore.— A town on the river Hooghly, ritnated a 
short distance below Ohinsura in 22® 52'N. and 88° 52'B. It 
consists of two parts, that to the south belonging to the Frencb 
and that to the north to (he British; they are separated by a ditch, 
which the French were allowed to dig by the 13th article of the 
treaty of Versailles in 1783. The French territory is about 4 
miles long and one mile broad, extending along the river from 
Telinipara to British Ohandemagore. Its history has been given 
in Chapter III ; a further descriptioa of this foreign settlement 
is beyond the scope of this work. British Ghandernagore forms 
the southernmost ward of the Hooghly-Chinsuia Municipality 
{vide Hooghly; . The name Gliandemagore is derived either from 
ehandra, moon, or ehandan, sandalwood, and nagar, town. 

Chanditala. — A village in the Serampore subdivision, situated 
on the right bank of the Saraswati. It is the headquarters of 
a poHoe station with jurisdiction over 72 square miles, and of an 
Union Committee with an area of 2 square miles. It is touched 
by the Howrah-Sheakh&U Idght Eailway, and the station forms 
a junction for a short branch line to Janai. The village is an old 
place shown in EenneU’s Atlas as the site of a police station from 
which several roads radiated. 

Ghinsnra. (Vernacular Ohunehurd, derivatiou not traceable) 
-~A part of the Hooghly-Chinsura Municipality. See Hooghly. 

Dadpur.— A village situated on the Ghinsura-Bhaniakhsli 
road, vrith an independent outpost. Some cAikan (embroidered) 
work is made in the neighbourhood. 

Dhauiaklmli.— A large village in the Hooghly subdivision 
and the headquarters of the largest th&na in either that or the 
Serampore subdivision (135 square mfles). It is a mile distant 
from the railway station of the same name on the Bengal Ptovin- 
oial Eailway, and contains a District Board bungalow. In the 
middle of the 18th century the East India Company had a large 
aurmg or weaving factory at this place, which was referred to as 
Dooneacolly. In those days it was a more important place, the 
main road from Hooghly to Silimath (Salim&bid) passuig by 
“Deniachali” (vide Valentyn’s map pubUshed in 1725). In 
EenneU’s Atlas Deneaoolly is shown with a flag indicating a polioe 
station and as the junction point of several roads. 

Blv^nganj. — A village in the Ar&mbagh subdivision and 
thana, contiguous to BSli (q. v.). 

Dw^rbasinl.— A village in thana Pauduit, of the Hooghly 
subdivision. It is |th of a mile from the station of the same name 
on the Bengal Provincial Eailway, and contains an out-door dispen- 
sary and the kaohahri of the zamindax, Eaj& PiySri Mohan 

s2 
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Makherji. The name is that of a goddess and is derived from 
dwSir, a door, and resident. The foUomng traditions 

connected with the place are quoted from Crawford’s History of 
the Hooghly District : — 

“ At the time of the Musalman invasion of Bengal a 
line of Hindu kings oi the Sadgop caste had their capital 
at Dwarhasinx. The last of them was named Dwar Pal. His 
dominions were invaded hy a Musalman general named 
]^xihammad All. The first battle fought was indecisive. In 
Dwar Pal’s palace enclosure was a tank called the Mat Emd^ 
which had the property of curing the wounds of aU who bathed 
in it, and even of restoring to life the bodies of those killed 
in battle, if they were placed in the holy water. A Musahnan 
saiut, named Saha Jokai, obtained pennission from Dwar Pal 
to bathe in this tank, and entered the water with a piece of beef 
concealed in his gannents ; the pollution thus caused destroyed 
the miraculous properties of the tank. Deprived of its help, Dwar 
Pal was totally defeated by the invaders in a second battle, after 
which he and his whole family burned themselves on a funeral 
pile within his palace, which was thus reduced to a heap of 
Xnins, known as Dkan Pata. Before his death he predicted tlia t 
whenever a reqieotable Hindu of the Sadgop caste should come 
to live at DwSrbaui, he would become its king. It is said that 
as long as the Musalman dominion lasted, no Sadgop was ever 
allowed to settle there. 

“ The tank now shown as the Mat Emd is simply a am nil 
shallow pool on the south side of a much larger tank known 
as E&mana (prayer-fulfiUiDg). A small tomb on the east of 
the Mat Euml is said to be that of the Pir, Rnba. Jokai. 
Another large tank, a little to the east, now divided by caross 
b&ndht into three small tanks, is known as Chandra Eup (tank 
of moonshine). Some distauoe further north are another large 
tank, called Pophxran (sia-removing), and a series of seven tanVa 
called Sit 8am after the Raja’s sex en wives. On the south-east of 
DwSrbainj is a dightly raised mound, composed of broken brinV^ 
known as the garh, or fort. All over the village, a little below 
the surface, axe the remains of brick houses and walls, with many 
fihed-up wells ; and local tradition says that much treasure has 
from time to time been dug up, as weE as many broken sculptured 
stones.” 

Oan^dharpnr. — ^An estate in the Senmpore subdivision 
(fami number 46), with an area of about 2,348 acres, the rent- 
roll being Es. 62,170 and the land revenue Es, 47,602. The 
estate is so called after a viUage of the same name in the 'Rfll^g .. rh 
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th&na, and the present proprietors are B^bus Chandra Mohan 
Banerji, Haii Mohan Banerji and their co*sharers, all descendants 
of Baddi Nath Banerji. The early - history of the estate will be 
found in the article on Sarsa. 

Ghiretti or Gaurhati.— A village in Bhadreswar town (q. v.) 

Goghat {Qo, cattle and gh&fi, hill pass).— A small village 
in the Arambagh sabdivision, situated 6 miles west of Arambagh 
town. It is the headquarters of a thana, and lies on the Old 
N%pur road, not far from Bhitargarh and Qarh Mandiran, and 
8 miles east of Kim^ukhur, the home of Bixnakrishna Faram- 
hansa, where there is a rest-house of the District Board. 

Gaptipara (Oupti, concealed and pari, quarters).— A large 
village in (hana Bolagarh of tibie Hooghly subdivisioD, in the 
extreme north-east of the district, situated about 1^ miles west of 
the right bank of the Hooghly. The houses extend along 
a wide road for about a mile and half, and include some 
fine modem buildings belonging to the Sen family. The village 
is connected with DumurdS by two District Board roads, but 
the usual way of reaching it is by the Kalna steamer, which 
stops at the river bank nearest to it. It oontains a Bigh 
English school, and was formerly a centre of Sanskrit learning. 
Mathura BhattachSrya, the author of Shyama Ealpa Latiki, 
an anthology of religious poems in SansMt, flourished here, 
but there are now no tois. 

Quptipara was a well-known place in the 18th century. 
“ Guptapara ” is shown in the map of Stavorinus {circa 1770 
A. D.), but on the left bank of the river. This, if correct, indicates 
an older site ; for in the Bengali poems of the 18th century, the 
village is distincily mentioned as being on the right baiik.* The 
former importance of the place is stiU attested by the number of 
Brahmans and Baidyas residing in it, and by its temples and 
religious fairs. The Bevd. J. Long in 1846 remarked; — “On the 
opposite side of the river (t.e. right bank) is Guptapara, the people 
of which are famous for their activity and wit and (he purity of 
their Bengali : there are 15 tolas {toh) and many Pandits who 
study the Ny&ya ShMra {sic) ; it is also notorious for thieves and 
Brahmans. In 1770, Oherinjib (Ghiranjib; BhattSchSrya of 
Guptapara composed in Sanskrit the y%dyanmdu{a) Tarangini: 
it treats of Hindu philosophy, and is in high repute among the 
natives. It was trandated into English in 1832 by Bsja 
EaUkissen of Caloutta.”t The village used to be surraunded by 

*Satyanarayan&r Katha, SaMtya-parishad pair%k&^ Vol. VIIL p« C3; 
Chmdrakmtaf Do. Vol. X, p. 130. 

t Calcutta Vol. VI, p. 415. 
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woods which were infested by monkeys, e.g., Stavorinus mentions 
haybg seen a great number of monkeys in a wood near the 'village. 
It is said that Bajs. Ejishna Chandra Rai procured monkeys 
from this place and had a ceremony of marriage performed for 
them at EHehaagar, inviting many panditt to the ceremony, the 
expenses of which amounted to about half a lakh. To ask persons 
whether they come from Q-uptipara is proverbially tantamount to 
a^ng whether they axe monkeys. These woods and the distance 
from headquarters naturaUy favoured the commisrion of thefts 
and dacoities. 

The chief object of interest is a group of temples at the eastern 
end of the village. Banged round a quadrangle, and enclosed 
within a rather high wall, are four shrines known as the temples of 
Ghaitanyadev, Brind&banohandra, Bamchandra and Xrishna- 
ohandra, all in the Bengal style of architecture. The oldest is that 
of Ghaitanyadev which faces east and has a door on the west ; there 
were three cusped arches on the east, but they have been walled 
up, leaving a smell door. Its roof is of the Jor-Bangala type, with 
two iron rods to represent spires. It contains the images of Ghait> 
anya and Nityanand, the two great Yaishnava preachers of Bengal. 
According to a note in the records of a loo d Pandit, the temple 
was built by Biseswar Bai in the reign of Akbar, and therefore 
apparently in the beginning of the 17th century ; this claim 
to antiquitjr is supported by its thin bricks and archaio appearance. 

The shrine of Brindabanohandra is the biggest of the temples; 
indeed, the whole group is often called Brindabandhandra’s math. 
Its roof is curved like that of a Bengali thatched hut sod is 
capped by a dupEcate thereof. The entr.ince door and the inside 
of the sanctum axe painted with figures of Krishna, BadhS and 
Gopis, of trees, foliage, etc. In the sanctum are wooden images 
of Krishna, BSdh&, Garud, JagannSth and Balar&m. The finest 
of the group, however, is the temple of B&mchandra, It is 
made of xed-colonred bricks, and has a curved roof ; over the roof 
is a tower-like structure, to which access is had by a staircase. 
The front wall of the verandah, and also, to some extent, of the 
sanctum, is covered 'with brick panels finely carved in Gie best style 
of Bengali art, with figures of gods and goddesses and scenes 
from the epics and Puranas, ohiefiy Yais^vite. The temple 
is said to have been built by Harisbohandra Rai of Sheor&phnli, 
probably towards the end of the 18th century. It contains 
painted wooden images of Bsmchandxa, lAkahtnaw (to the right) 
and Sita (to the left), the images being the largest of all those at 
GuptipSxS. Just opposite this shrine, on the other ride of the 
quadrangle, stands the fourth temple of Krishnadhandra, 'with small 
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images of Eiiiahna and B&dM* It is said to have been built by 
DancU Madhusudan iu the time of Nawab AU Vaidi Eliin. 
The story is that the DancU, who was in charge of the math, 
fell into arrears with his revenue, upon which the Naw&b 
summoned Sri-Brind&banjia to Muxshid&bad. The Dandl, fearing 
desecration and losing all hope of getting the god back, set np a 
new image of Xriahna and B&dha, and built this new temple 
for it. 

The math has dehottar property yielding an income of Es. 1,000 
a month. The founder of the math was Satyadev Saiaswati } 
Bisweswar Eai of Qtiptipara, who built the temple of Ohaitanya- 
dev, was his disciple. Satyadev is said to have induced the 
zamindars of the district to build the main temple of Brind&ban- 
chaudra. The math remained in charge of Mahants, who bore the 
title of Saraswati, up to 1903. The lest Mahant was di sm i s sed by 
the Civil Court on account of mismanagement and incapacity, 
and since then the estate has been under the charge of a 
Manager. The chief Vaishnava festivals, viz., Eas, Dol, Eath 
and TJlta-Eath, are observed here, the two last named being 
attended by large crowds. 

Haripal.— A village in the Serampore subdivision, lying 
between the KSna Nadi and the Tarakeswar branch of the East 
Indian Eailway. Here are located a poKce station, a Union 
Committee, a post o£Soe, a High English school, a railway station, 
and close by a District Board bungabw. There is also an out*door 
dispensory opened by the District Board in 1908 ; Srimati Surhita 
Sundari D&si, vridow of the late BSma Cham Bhar of BEaripfil, 
contributed Es. 25,000 as an endowment. Cotton doths are 
manufactured on hand looms in considerable quantities iu the 
neighbourhood, Harip&l and Dw&rhata being centres of the 
industry. This industry is evidently a survival of the manu- 
facture carried on in the 18th century, when the East India 
Company had a large aurtmg or weaving factory at HaripSl. 
In 1766 Es. 85,443 were advanced to weavers in this aurung, 
•while it is noted in the Minutes of Consultations of Port 
Williaan of the same year that the Balasore rmlmult purchased at 
this place had been much improved. In an official report on the 
nurmgam 1767, it is said that at Dwiihata the Company’s 
affairs were “ in a distressed situatioD,” nearly Es, 50,000 of ^e 
last year’s advances being outstanding. After this, the Company 
kept up a Commercial Eesidency at HaripSl from about 1790 to 
1835 for the purchase of cotton fabnos. About the latter year the 

• Smgali Tmtlu, M. M. ChakwvMti, J. A. S. B., 1909, vp. 141-446, and 
figs* 8 and 9. 
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Besideucy was abolished and its site with buildings sold ofi. 
“ ” appears in Bennell’s Atlas, plate to (1779 AD.). 

Hridayrampur.— An estate in the Serampore snbdi-vision with 
an area of 19,831 acres, a rent roll of Es. 54,665 and a land 
rerenuB demand of Es. 44,840. The estate formerly belonged to 
the zamindars of Singer, but was bought from them by Babu Jaya 
Kridina Mukherji of DttarpSra, originally a record-keeper in the 
Hoogbly Gdlleolorate, whose descendants are large landed pro- 
prietors. It subsequently passed to B&j Krishna Mukherji, his 
brother, when there was a partition between them. It is now in 
possession of BSbu Manohar Mukherji of Uttaipaxa, Babu Snnath 
Ghatterji of Kska, Babu Girija Nath Eai Ghaudhri of Satkhira 
and other co-sharers. The estate is so called after a village of 
the same name in the Dhaniakhali thana. 

Hooghly.— The headquarters of the district, situated on the 
west bank of the river Hooghly (Bhagirathi) in 22° 55' N. and 
88°24'E. Population (1911j 28,916. The name is probably derived 
from hogld, a reed wHoh once grew abundantly in this locality. 
The Ghfand Trunk Eoad passes through the town, of which it 
forms the western boundary for [more than two miles, and the 
Ealna steamers of the Galcutta Steam Navigation Gompaiiy touch 
it on their way up and down the river. The town is, however, 
most easily reached by rail The East Indian Eailway runs near 
the western boundary and has three stations within the limits of 
the town, viz., Ohinsura, Hooghly and Bandel Junction. The 
Eastern Bengal State Eailway passes on the other side of the river, 
with a station at Naihati, which is connected with Bandel by a 
branch line crossing the river over the Jubilee Bridge j the river 
can also be crossed by boats plying between Naihati and Hooghly. 

The municipality which was created in 1865, consists practi- 
cally of two towns, Hooghly and Ghinsuia, and is consequently 
often called Hoc^hly-Ghinsura. It extend along the river bank 
for more than five nailes, its breadth varying from half a inilp to a 
mile and half. It is divided into an wards, the northern three 
falling within Hooghly and the southern three within Ghinsura, 
The wards are formed by grouping together several p&rSa or 
quarters of the towns. 

ShShgatij The first ward contains Shahganj, Keola and Bandel, Shah- 

end Keot5.ganj, which contains a pdlioe out-post, is a place of some 
trade with a large market. The principal ganjes or gTn.Ti«T? pB 
of the town were formerly located here : these granaries were 
looted by the British forces on 15th January 1767.* The 

• s. c. am, smga i» vol m, pp. 87 , 48 ■. voi. u, p. m. 
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place is named after SMhzad9.li Azim*iis-Sh§ii, the grandson 
of Auiangzeh, and Nawah of Bengal from 1697 to 1707, to 
whom an old mosq^ae in this quarter is attributed.* South of 
Shahganj is Eeota, which is probably so called from a colony of 
Kewats or fishermen on the river bank. 

Further south is Bandel, a name evidently derived from the Bandet. 
Bengali yioii bandar, meaning a port. Bat del appears to have 
been the port of Hooghly town in the time of the Portuguese 
and the Mughals; while Tieffenthaler (1785) refers to the whole 
town of Hooghly as Bander. The vernacular name is BaMgarh 
(the strong fort). 

The only remains of interest are the church and monastery. 

The former replaced an old church built by the Portuguese 
in their fort at Hooghly in 1599, which was razed to the ground 
by the Muhammadans on the capture of the town in 1632. 

The Portuguese were soon afterwards allowed to return to 
Hooghly and appear to have settled in Bandd, Bowrey remark- 
ing (1679):— “They (the Portuguese) have a very large town, 
about one English mile above the English Factory ; it is called 
the Bandel. I judge it is 2 Englisk miles in circuit, very 
populous of men, women and children. They are for the 
most part very poore.”t The present church and monastery 
are said to have been built in I6t0 by Q-omez de Soto, who 
had the keystone of the old church (with the date 1599 on 
it), which had been saved from the sack of Hooghly, set up 
over the eastern (river-side) gate of the monastery. In 1908 
it was removed to the western side ; and there it may be seen 
over the western gate. 

Bowrey relates a curious story about a Portuguese church 
of his time. “ Anno Domini 1676 the Portuguesses (of Hooghlyl 
haveinge collected a good summ of moneys to the End they 
might build a very large and decent Church, they now made 
preparation to begin the worke. Haveinge provided stone, brick, 
lime, timber, they pull downe the old one, and begin the new 
foundation, but ere one-fourth finished the Moots, by order of thrir 
Governour, stopped the worke, oommandinge the workmen upon 
paine of imprisonment not to proceede, to the great griefe of 
the Fathers.”? It is not known to which church these remarks 
apply; it may have been the Church of Misericordis, which 
stood dose by. There was also a Jesuit CoUege at Bandd on 


* E^azw-s-S&laiin, transl., p. 244, note 1. 
t Countries round tU of Bengali pp. 191-92. 
X id,, pp. 194*95. . 
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the way to Keota, of which meution is made in 1728. This is 
shown in TiefEenthaler’s dcetch (1785) as lying north-west of 
Bandel town with an explanatory note ‘‘ Aedes Sacra GoUapsa 
Soo. Jesa.” In January 1767, when the British attacked 
Hughly fort, they “landed at the Portuguese Church above 
Hooghly” and ‘ saw from the top of the churdi two miles into the 
country ; ” while Sir Eyre Ooote noted in his journal that he 
“took possession of a Portuguese oonvent.”t 

The Church, which is dedicated to Kossa Senhora di Eozario 
(Our Lady of the Eosary), is somewhat angular in being built 
north and south and in having its principal altar at the north 
end. TTigb up in a niche under the cross in the centre of the 
main fajade is a statue of the Virgin (Our Blessed Lady of 
Happy Voyage,' and child. It is said to have been originally on 
the altar of ^he old church which the Muhammadans destroyed. 
Legend relates that Father Da Cruz, whose miraculous escape has 
been mentioned in Chapter HI, and a pious Portuguese merchant, 
who was a dose frierd of his, used to spend many hours in prayer 
before this image. After the capture of the fort the merchant, 
fearing sacrilege, took it from the altar and jumped into the 
river and swam across with it, but was seen no more. One night 
after the Portuguese returned a great storm burst, and the 
roaring of the river awoke Father Da Cruz. He heard a voice 
like that of his friend crying “Hail. Our Lady of Happy 
Voyage, viho hast given us the victory. Arise, Oh Father, and 
pray for us all.” On looking out £com the window he saw that 
the river was lit up with a strange light, and it seemed as if some 
one was coming towards the church. In another moment the 
light disappeared, the noise ceased, and everything was still. 
Early next morning some natives were seen near the church 
compound shouting that Guru Mi (their name for the Virgin 
Mary) had come to reign there. To his great surprise Father Da 
Cruz found the image a few yards from the gate. He placed it 
on the principal altar, and, to oommooiocate this miraculous event, 
a special festival was instituted at which the image was carried 
in procession. Some years afterwards it was removed to the place 
which it now occupies. Below it is the model of a fuU-rigged 
ship, a votive ofiering of a ship’s captain, who thus commemorat- 
ed his escape from shipwrerib 

In front of the church stands a ship’s mast, of which the 
foUowing story is told. While the xdigious ceremonies in con- 
nection with the discovery of the image were about to begin, 


t 3. C. HiU, .BMjroI At YoL III, pp> 14 48. 
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a large Portuguese ship suddenly appeared at the gh&t facing 
the Church. The semoe being over, the Captain had an 
interview with Father Da Cruz, in the course of which he 
related how his vessel had encountered a terrific storm in the Bay 
of Bengal. The Captain had then made a vow promising the 
Virgin an offering, if they reached harbour in safety. His prayer 
was heard, for the storm soon began to abate and after a short 
fimft perfect calm succeeded. Favourable wind ai.d tide then 
brought them to the Bandel gh&t. In fulfilment of his vow, the 
Captain had one mast of his vessd. removed and presented it to 
the church. 

The church has three altars, a small organ and several tomb- 
stones, the oldest being that of Mizabeth du Silva who died in 
1756 : a Latin inscription states that she died borne down by 
trouble and weakness caused by the wax waged by the Moors 
against the English. The church property of 777 bigh&s of land 
grantid by ShSh Shuja in 1646 has now decreased to 380 
bighat, yielding a rental of Rs. 1,240 per annum. In the 
monastery is a spacious hall built 80 years ago by Mr, Baretlo 
and other Catholics of Calcutta, which was intended to serve 
as a sanatorium|for invalids. The monastery used to be occupied 
by Augustiuian friars, the last of whom died in 1869, and it is 
now in charge of the Parish Priest who, however, retains the 
title of Prior. Between the hall and the church there is a 
picturesque courtyard, with a grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
surrounded by cloisters. 

Four festivals are specially observed in the Church, viz., the 
feast of the Blessed Lady of Happy Voyage, in the month of 
May; the feast of Saint Augustine, in August; the feast of the 
Blessed Lady of the Eoaaiy, in November; and in Lent a 
solemn procession representing the journey of Christ to Calvary 
with the cross on his dioulder. 

The only other building noticeable in Bandel is the old Circuit 
House, which stands on the river bank in an extensive confound. 
It used to be the residence of Mr. D. C. Smyth, the Judge- 
Magistrate of Hocghly, and was purchased by Government in 
1866 for Es. 16,000. It was occupied for a long time by the 
Daooity Commissioners, and for some time towards the end of the 
19th Century by the D Company of the Bengal Military Police. 
The men, however, suffered from fever, and consequently in 
1901 the company was rerUoved to the Dutch Barrack at 
Chiosara. 

In the early days of British rule Bandel was a favourite resort 
of the Europeans of Calcutta, referred to aa “ sweet Bandel,’' “the 
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pleasant a&d healthy settlement of Bandel,” etc.* Now-a-days 
it is fxi from healthy. Cream cheeses are made here and exported 
to Oalontia and elsewhere ; this icdnstiy dates hack to the time of 
the Portuguese. 

Ward No. II, which contains Bali, Hooghly town proper, 
and Qolghgt, is the oldest and was at one time the most populous 
part of tho municipality Bah is separated from Bandd hy a 
deep ditch, over which is a bridge built in the lime of Mr. Sm;^ 
and a small part of it to the north is included in Ward No. I. 
It is probably so called from the fact of its having been formed 
by sandy accretions {idh, sand). 

Parte of Bah are known by different names, EStiraySn 
Bazar, and (round this bazar) Tewaripara, Mtilp&r& (now called 
Piilpara), Boralpara etc. Eairayan Bazar is said to have been 
established in the days of Mughal role by an up-country man 
named Alamchand, or according to another account, byHhri 
Mallik who bore the title of Rairayan or chief of noblemen. He 
not only established the bazar, which in time became the laigest 
market in Hooghly, but also a dedicated to Ea^a< 

Erishua. The bazar has now disappeared, but the worship 
continues in the shrine, which is under the charge of mahants or 
abbots. These abbots are not cehbates but married men, and 
the succession passes to their hneal descendants as in the case of 
ordinary Hindus. 

Olose to the temple of Eadha-Erishna is the Bara akhrd or 
religious meeting place, which has a subsidiary akhrd at EhSmar» 
pitr&, the southernmost part of B&nsberih adjoining Sh^ganj. 
The Bara dkhrd is ascribed to Ohaturdas Babaji, who came 
to Bali three hundred years ago, cleared the jungle and 
settled there ; his tomb is revered by the people. A wonder- 
ful story is told of BMkirid&s ,ihe founder of the dkhrd at 
Eh&marp9ra. One morning, it is said, when the saint was 
cleaning his teeth, Darai Gthsa of Tribeni (probably a cor- 
ruption of Tafar Ohm) came to visit him riding on a tiger. 
Seeing him, Bhikiridas patted the wall he was sitting on and told 
it to move. The wall, with the saint on it, moved forward until 
he came face to face with the OhSzi. Both came down from 
their seats, and embraced each other. The Ohazi acknowledged 
the superiority of the Hmdu saint and praised him, aEer which 
each returned to his place. Thenceforth Darai Ohazi, from being 
a hater of the Hindus, became an admirer of their religiou, 
studying Sanskrit and composing prayers in that language to the 

* SeUeHonsfrm the OalevHa 6th Atignst 1784 » 22-3| 8rd Septem- 

ber 1799, Vol, IIL 
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goddess Ganges. If Daraf GMzI is idenfioal with Jafar JOian, 
who built a mosque at Tribeni iu 1298 and a madrma in 1318, 
then Bhihaiid&s of the legend goes back to the beginning of the 
14th century. Bis akhra came into the hands of the abbot of 
Bara-ikhri by the terms of a will. 

In Boralpara, east of the Rairayan’s Bazar, redded, according 
to tradition, Ganri Sen, whose name is preserved in a proverb 
referring to his liberality. A Subamabanik by caste, he is said 
to have lived about three hundred years ago, beginning life as a 
trader on a small scale. One of Ms chief customers was one 
Bhoirab Chandra Dutt, a Kayasth of Mednisankarpur, a place 
not yet identified. On one oocadon Gauri Sen sent him seven 
boats loaded with dno. It so happened that an old tddlm or 
saint V as proceeding on a pilgrimage to the south on one of these 
boats. When the boats came to their destination, Bhairab Dutt 
found to his surprise that the cargo was not zinc, but pure sUver, 
and magnanimously sent back the boats, with their cargo intact, 
to Gauri Sen. Just before the arrival of the boats at Hooghly, 

Gauri Sen dreamt that the god MahAdeva appeared before 
him, informed him of the strange transmutation of the metal, 
and directed him to build a temple. The text day the seven 
boats arrived laden with silver, and Gaufl Sen found tiimaptf 
immensely rioh. He built the temple of Siva as directed by 
the god, and spent his wealth in relieving the poor and the 
needy. Hence &e proverb “ debs Qauri Sen" 

you want money, Gauri Sen will give it."’ Bos descendants who 
are in reduced drcumstanoes, stiU keep up the worship of Siva 
in the temple. 

Besides these religious institutions, B§li has an atHh-esld or 
alms-house for ascetics built by Nanda Lai Khetri. On the river 
bank are several gh&te, one of which has recently been built by 
Piyaii Bibi of the family of Nanda Lai, and a burning ghat 
built by the Pal family of Milpara. 

Hooghly propir lies south-east of Bali and is separated from HoogWy 

it by a large drain. It used to be the most densley populated 
part of the municipality, and besides a large bazar contained the 
Civil and Criminal Courts and all the offices. In 1896 the Courts 
and offices, and in 1909 the office of the Inqieotor of Schools, 
were removed to Ohinsura, and now the only public in atitnii o ns 
are the branch school, the normal school, and a police outpost 
opened in 1907 at Ohak Bazar (Hooghly Chauk). The transfer 
of the offices and courts has affected the prosperity of Hooghly, 
which has stiU further waned owing to the ravages of mBloTifti 
fever and the decline in trade. 
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The Stiand Eoad nrns close to the river bank, and to the west 
of it is nearly the whole of Hooghly town : here are several 
quarters having names reminiscent of the Mughal oooapatioo, 
such as Toranigarh and Shaistabad, and further west SonStuli, 
Kabasd&ngS, Alipnr, etc. Mughalpara, which lies across the 
present Ohakbazar road, was occupied by Mni Mogul traders, 
and is BO named in contradistinction to Turanignrh. Ou the 
east of the Strand Eoad there are only the Magistrate’s house and 
the In^bara, a garden and the tomb of Muhammad Mohsin, 
and a ; this quarter is called Lnambazar. There is a fine 
gh&t on the river bank neat the schools called Smyth’s Gthit after 
Mr. D. 0. Smyth, Judge-Magistrate of HoogMy, which was 
built in 1829 by private subscription. 

The ImSmbaia is an imposing edifice constructed out of funds 
which had accumulated from an endowment left by a pious and 
wealthy Muhammadan, Haji Muhammad Mohsin. By a deed, 
dated 30th April 1806, he created a trust and directed that the 
proceeds of his large property should be divided into nine equal 
shares. 'Ihree shares were to be applied to religious celebrations, 
festivals, and the repairs of the Im^bara buildings and 
cemetery; four shares were asmgned to the expenses of the estab- 
lishment and pensions, and two shares to the two trustees 
appointed as MutmSMii, On account of the mismanagement of 
thethentrustees Government stepped in, dismissed them in 1818 
and took over charge of the property. During the long litigation 
which ensued between Government and the dismissed JUutawSilii 
(1818 to 18351, a large surplus accumulated, which amounted to 
8i in 1835. This surplus was devoted to the estabUshment 
of the Hooghly College, and to the construction of the present 
TTnaTnlATft buildings with a masonry revetment on the river bank. 
The revetment cost about Es. 60,000, and the Imambara buildings 
Es. 2,17,413, including a large dock procured from England, 
which cost Es. 11,721. Work began in 1841 and was completed 
in 1861, the ImSmbara replacing an old building said to have 
been erected about 1694, or, according to another account, about 
1717. 

The buildings extend from the Magistrate’s residence on the 
west to the hoi on the east, and occupy the space between the 
Strand Eoad and the Hooghly river. The main entrance consists 
of a wide gate flanked by a taE tower on each side. The towers 
are about 80 feet high and have sturoases inside leading to a 
gaUeiy on the top. from which an excellent view of the surround- 
ing country for many miles can be obtained. Between them is a 
masdve dock tower. The gate leads to a Urge quadrangular 
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oonityaid paved with maiUe, in the centre cE which is a masonry 
cistern stocbd with gold fish and with fountains playing in it. 

On two sides of the qaadiangle are two-storied ranges of rooms, 
and on the north si^ stands the mosque proper. Its roof is 
supported by slender pillars, the floor is paved with marble, and 
the walls are|;deoorated]with texts from the Koran in bLadc and 
other colours. The interior is rich with inlaid marble and carv- 
ings, chandeliers and lanterns, and there is a pulpit coated with 
silver plates. 

West of the entrance gate are rooms set aside for a Tundni 
dispensary, beyond which is the hmm-ghar or Turkish bath. 

East of the gate runs a range of double-storied buildings, which 
contain the office and quarters of the MutaMlU. Further east is 
a garden containing several tombs, induding those of kfirza 
Sala-ud-din Muhammad KhSn, Faujd&r of Hooghly, his wife, 

Manu J&n Ehinam, his father-in-law, Agi MutShar, and his 
brother-in-law, Muhammad Mdtsin himself. A pathway through 
the garden leads to a suite of rooms facing the river, which are 
now let out on hire. East of the garden, and separated from it by 
a drain, is an endosed hdt established by S&lah-ud-din, in which 
a market is held every Tuesday and Satnrday. 

The Imambira is a Shiah institution, and is under the 
management of the Mufawdlli or trustee. It is maintained from the 
grant allotted from the Mohsin Fund. One-ninth of this sum is 
made over to the MutSaalli or trustee as his pay, and a three- 
ninths share (plus Es. 750 a month), which is.under the control of a 
committee of Muhammadan gentlemen, is devoted to the upkeep 
of the Imambira and its rdigious celebrations. The present 
MiUttwdlli, Syed Ah Naw&b, was appointed by Oovemment in 
1908, being the fifth so appointed smoe 1818. 

South of the Imamb&ra comes Golghat or, as it is sometimes OolRbi!^ 
written, G-hdgh&t. It was so called from the fact that in the 
bank here there was a semi-drcular cove (gol, droular and ghit, 
landing stage).* This quarter of the town is traversed by the 
Eaihati brandi of the East Indun Eailway, and is connected 
with the other side of the Hooghly by the Jubilee Bridge, the 
Hooghly Ghat station being dose by. 

The bridge, which is so called because it was opened in theJabOae 
Jubilee year (1887), is constructed on iron caissons, sunk below 
the bed of the river and filled in with brick and mortar. It is 
built on the cantilever system and has three qnns. The nanfr^t i 
cantilever qpan rests on two piers in the middle of the river ; 


* Ilu core ia ilioim in Bowiay’a chart of 1688 and the pilot chart of 1708. 
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the second and third spans project from either bank. The two 
central piers are each sunk to a depth of 100 feet below mean sea- 
lerel, or 73 feet below the river bed. The height of the bridge 
above highest water mark is 36 J feet, so as to allow ample space 
beneath for the passage of river steamers and native cargo boats. 
Its length is 1,200 feet, consisting of two spans projecting from 
the banks, measuring 420 feet each, and one central span 360 
feet. All heavy traffic intended for export overseas, such as coal, 
jute, oil seeds, wheat, &o., passes over this line to Naihati, and 
thence by the Eastern Bengal State Eailvray and the KSnknr- 
gadihi loop to Kidderpore Docks south of Calcutta. 

Ports. Gtolghit terminates at the district jafl, (bmltin 1816), which 
lies within Ward HI, the drain to its north being the boundary 
of the ward. The Strand Eoad passes along the river bank in 
front of the jail and commands a fine view of the Hooghly. 

The part of the municipality included in Ward 11 is 
histcricaUy the most interestiog, as it comprised the old town of 
Hooghly which is mentioned in 1495 in the poem of Bipra Das as 
a place on the river Bhagirathi at which the merchant Ohlud 
touched. Hooghly appears originally to have been a part of the 
suburbs of Satgaon, and the legends indicate that the place was 
then mostly covered with jungle. It rose into importance when 
the Portuguese began to settle here about 1570 ; by 1590 it had 
superseded Satgaon as a port, and in 1632 it became the Mughal 
head-quarters on the capture of the Portuguese fort by the forces 
of the Bengal Nawab. The Portuguese fort must have covered 
a large area, if) we accept the account which states that 
there were several thousands of Christians in it at the time of its 
capture. It was bounded on one side by the river, and on the 
olier three sides by a deep moat fed from the river; the deep 
drain which goes down to the river north-west of Smyth’s Gh5t is 
probably part of this moat, and also possibly the drains south of 
Bandd Chunh and south of the railway bridge. The fort cannot 
now be traced with any certainty, but according to some, two low 
broken walls that run into the river opposite the jail gate axe 
remnants of it. A part of the north wall, loo, may probably be 
traced in the remains which may be seen on the east bank of the 
moat that bounds the Hooghly post office on the west. 

In the second quarter of the 17th century the Dutch built 
a faotoiy in Golghkt, and by 1651 the English had built another 
factory about 30 paces north of it The Dutch factory and 
store-houses were swept away by floods, after which they removed 
to Chinsura, where they built Port ^tavus about 1656. The 
Engl is h also finding their factory exposed to floods, built another 
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a quarter mile Mghcr up, usmg the old faotoiy for storing bulky 
goods. The Mughal OoTemor lived in Hooghly proper, and a 
large bazar lay between. It was in this bazar that on 28th 
October 1683, the quarrel arose between the Engli^ soldiers and 
Mughal peons which compelled Charnodk to fight with the Mughal 
Governor and, later on, to give up Hooghly as his head-quarters 
In this fight the old factory was burnt down. The portion south 
of the fort was thickly peopled, and the English are said to have 
burnt down four to five hun^d houses during their attadk on 
the battery and the Quvernor’s house.* 

After the war Charnodk settled at Sutinuti (in August 1690), 
and the English factory at Qolghat was practically abandoneci 
The New Company (“ the English Company ”) had its head- 
quarters at Golgh&t for sometime; but after amalgamation with 
the old Company, it left GolghSt for Calcutta in 1704. The Gol- 
gh&t factory then gradually went out of repair. A private English 
m»‘rohant, called iu those days an adventurer,’’ visited the 
factory towards the end of 1712 and left the following description 
of it ; — “ Golgutt, an English factory, subordinate under Calcutta, 
is seated in the dty of Hugley on the banks of the river, it here 
forming itself into a Cove, being deep-water ships’ riding 16 and 
18 fathom not a stone’s oast off shore. Being lauded and 
ascended the bank, you enter the factory through a large gate, 
beautified and adorned with pillars and cornices in the Ohenum 
work ; and on the top of all is the flagstafi fixed into the bri(^ 
work, whereon they hoist St. George’s flag. Being entered the 
gate you come into a Yiranda for the guard ; you ascend into 
the house by steps, having under it two square cellars with 
staircases to descend. The haU is indifferent large ; besides two 
indifferent apartments with chimneys, there are other rooms and 
closets iu the house, the whole consisting but of one story. 
Behind the house is a garden, in which grows nothing but weeds, 
iu the middle is an ugly wdl and at one comer upon the wall 
is built a round sort of a building like a sentry box, but much 
larger. You ascend it by a narrow Ohenum stairoase, wbidi 
has no rails or fence to keep you from tumbling into the 
garden, and when entered you see nothing worth observation. 
Having a door, but never a window tho’, it yields an excellent 
echo, it being contrived, as I have been informed, as a magazine 
for powder, 

“ At the end of the garden are the ruins of several apartments, 
the roo& being fallen in, and indeed all the out-houses axe in the 


* Hedgei* JHary, Yule II, 64.56. 
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like oonditioa, of wMob. there axe severaL 'iSTou may ascend to 
the top of the factory by an old wooden staircase, which is well 
terras’d with seats all round and a small oblong place included 
by itself, from whence you have a prospect of the river. To 
conclude, it is an old, ugly, ill-contrived edifice, wherein is not the 
least spark of beauty, form, or order to be seen, being seated in a 
dull melancholy hole enough to give one the Hippocondra by 
one seeing it. The Company have no factor at present that is 
resident here, being left in the charge of a Molly and two or three 
Punes, though in truth it is hardly worth looking after ”* Next 
year (April 1713) the buUdmg was abandoned by the English, 
as it was found that it would cost as much to repair as it was 
worth, and that it would be impossible to prevent it being washed 
away by the liver.f 

"When the Marathas first invaded Bengal (1741), and forced AJi 
Yard! to retire from Burdwan, their ally Mir Habib captured the 
Hooghly fort. Sib Bao, a Mariitha, was installed as Q-overnor ; 
but when BhS^ar Pandit was defeated, he evacuated the fort 
and retreated to Ei^upur.$ In the war with SirSj-ud daula, 
the fort was attacked by the English both by land and water on 
lOth January 1757^ and was captured by assault. From the 
descriptions given in the EngH^ reoords§ the Mughal fort 
appears to have been quadrangular in shape with a bastion at 
each corner. The English ships attacked it from the river side 
and made a breach near the south-east bastion. The main gate 
lay on the land side towards the south-west. The sepoys made 
a false attack on it between 2 and 8 and this feint drew 
most of the defenders there. Taking advantage of this, the 
sailors mounted to the breach on scaling ladders and entered the 
fort followed by the sepoys and English soldiers. The Mughal 
garrison retreated through the north-east gate. South of 
the fort were many houses, in one of which the sepoys and 
soldi^ waited till the breach was effected. This house belonged 
to Ehw&ja W&jid, a rich Armenian merchant of Hooghly, 
who had the high-sounding title of Iakhr-«l-iiijdr, glory of 
merchants. The fort was demolished on 16th January, after 
which the EogKeh re-embarked for Calcutta. 

From these accounts it seems evident that the Mughal fort 
lay entirely within Hooghly proper, was very much smaller 
than the Portuguese port, and had no moats. This conclusion is 


* C. B. Wiltos, JSm'fy A»n«ih (fftie Sngliti i» StngtH, Vol. II, pp. 885-6. 
t Wilson, n, p. 114. 

t BipScH-s. SalSU» (tmnd. 1904), pp. 342-3, 817. 
f Brntgai U me^, II, 201; Til, 18, 16, 1?, 86, 42-3. 
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corroborated by Tieflfentbaler’s sketob of Hooghly Bander ^1786), 
wHob shoTTO a small qnadxaogolar fort with bastions at eac^ 
comer (but no gates) situated on the river bank at some distance 
from the Banddi ditch On the bank south of the fort two houses 
are shown, the larger one, which was double'Storeyed, being 
probably ithwaji. Waiid’s. To the east of the fort ran a wide 
road lined on both sides with houses. The Mughal fort therefore 
occupied the site between the Imambira and the Bali drain. 

In the early days of British rule the Imjd&r Kh&ajahan 
Khan Kved within the fort in a splendid house. In 1770 
Stavoiinus wrote . — “It (the fort) is not very defensible, and 
has little worthy of observation within it except the house 
of the Eausdar and the stables for the elephants.” On account 
of the princely style in which he lived, his name passed into 
a proverb, “bdSjfno NawSb Khanjd Eh&n,’' “the fellow has 
as many airs as if he were Naw&b Khtnjahan Kh5n.” The 
post of jEaujiir was abolished by Lord Cornwallis, but he was 
allowed to live within the fort. In 1809 the Government 
advanced Es 8,000 to him for the repairs of the various buildings 
inside the fort, and these buildings were not given up by his 
family till August 1821 after his death. In 1828, a gang 
of prisoners was employed to pull down the fort and the BaujdAi^t 
residence and to level the ground: the materials were sold for 
Bs. 2,000. With its demolition aU trace of the Mughal fort 
disappeared. 

Hooghly was a favourite resort of well-to-do Europeans of 
Calcutta during the early days of British mle, and the old 
Calcutta Gazette contains several advertisements of houses to 
let at Hooghly, Bandel and Cbiusura. These places, in fact, 
were looked upon as suburban retreats by the Europeans in 
Calcutta. Mr. and Mrs. Motte, friends of Warren Hastings 
and his wife Marian, used to live in Hooghly, where their 
residence was known as “Hooghly House”; Hastings’ wife 
frequently came up the river to stay with them. Mrs. Grand 
also lived for some rime at Hooghly, after her divorce, under the 
protection of Philip Francis, who sent her to the house of his 
oonon, Major Baggs. 

Ward HI contains Ghutisbazar, Pipal^nti and Babujanj. 
The jail is the northernmost building within this ward, and 
south of it comes Ghuriftbazar, a crowded quarter, largely in- 
habited by that well-to-do caste, the Subamabaniks. They 
belong to the section known as Suptagrlmiya, and are said to 
have migrated from Sstgfton some 800 years ago. South of 
Ghnti&basar is TSmlipfirii, and stiU fuiher south are £&bnganj 

x2 
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and Pratappur, all lying along the river bank and west of the 
.Strand Eoad, which mus between them and the river. 

Kiialpati. To the west lies the more important quarter of Pipalpati, 
so called from the rows of tall pipal trees that line the roads. 
It is traversed by the Cockerell, Pankhatuli, and Pipalpati 
roads, near the junction of which there is a police outpost ; a 
little north of it is the municipal office. Close by are the houses 
of Eoi Ishan Chandra Mittra Bahadur and of his brother, Eabu 
Mahondra Chandra Mittra, the late and present Government 
pleaders of Hooghly. At the southern extremity Mallik Kasim’s 
h&t is held on Thursdays and Sundays. It is the largest market 
iu the town, a large tr^ in rice and paddy, pulses and potatoes, 
being carried on. The h&i, which stands on the trust property of 
the Chiusnra ImSmbara, is probably named after MeUik Ktisim) 
Governor of Hooghly from 1668 to 1672, whose garden is shown 
just outside the town in a Dutch map of Hooghly dated 1679.* 
Chiusnn. Passing on to % south, one comes to Chinsura, which extends 
along the river from Joraghat (ie., double gh^ southward to the 
ditch and boundary pillars separating French Chandemagore 
from British territory. The northern part of it is situated 
in Ward No. lY, which also contains Bsrabazar. Barabazar 
is the name given to the quarter along the rivra bank through 
which the Strand Bead runs. On the river-side are a number of 
large houses with high revetments, not the least prominent among 
which is the house of the late Bhudev Chandra Mukheiji, c.i.e., 
a noted educationist. West of the Strand Boad are ArmenitoH, 
Mughaltuli, and FeringhitoH, names reminiscent of the Mughal 
and early British days, when the trade of Chinsura flourished. 

In the Mughaltuli lane is an Bn&mb&ra founded by a 
rich Persian merchant of Chinsura named Haji Karbalai 
Muhammad, who in 1801 executed a trust deed endowing the 
In^baxa with Mhvsj property at Kympur (now Mallik 
K&sim’s hit) and BSnsberift. H&ji Karbalai died in 1804, and his 
Imambara is now in a dilapidated condition, 
iimenisn In Atmenitola are the Armenian and Boman Catholic 
Churches. Next to the Portuguese Church at Bandel, th.e 
cimtdhM. Armenian Church is the oldest Christian Church in Bengal, being 
begun in 1695 and completed in 1697 by Khwaja Joseph Majgar. 
It is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, of whom thero is a Urge 
oil-painting over the altar at the east end. The feast of St. John 
on 26th January is largely attended by the Armenian communily 
of Calcutta. Attached to the church is a cemetery with many 


* BowMy,iiote 1, p. 185. 
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tombs, the oldest being that of Eh^jS, Johaness Margar, father 
of the founder. In Ms epitaph he is described in Armenian as 
“ the famous Khatib (».«., foreigner) Khojah Johaness, the son 
of Margai, an Armenian from JuJfa in the country of Shosh. 

He ■was a considerable merchant, honoured ■with the favours of 
Eings and of their Yioeroys. He was handsome and amiable and 
had travelled north, south, east and west, and died suddenly 
at the City of Hooghly in Hindustan on the 27th November 
1697, and delivered up Lis soul into the hands of the Angel' nnd 
rested here in a foreign land seeking his home.” The Boman 
Catholic Church was completed in 1740, chiefly from funds 
bequeathed by Mrs. Sebastian Shaw. 

In Eeiiagbitola, which is probably so called after the Feiingis 
or Portuguese, is a house of the fiurdwSn B&], and near the latter 
is the Hooghly thina. West of these lies EhSgrajol, evidently so 
called from a jol or channel bordered by khigri reeds; the 
channel has dried up, but the adjoining lands are low and somewhat 
waterlogged. In Ehigr&jol, Nasratullah Eh&n, cousin of Na^wab 
Eh&njahan, built a large house (now in mins) and a mosque, which 
is in a state of disrepair, with an inscription dated 1239 of the 
Bengali year (1832 A. D.). He farther excavated several tanks 
in the neighbourhood, the hugest of which goes by the name of 
Motijhil, probably in imitation of the weU-known Motijhil of 
Mun^d&bad. NasratoUah’s tomb lies in front of the mosque. 

Farther west lies the European cemetery on a road called after Etiropean 
it Gorastan road. It was originally the old Dutch cemetery and ««niet*iy- 
was added to after the cession of the Dutch settlement in 1825. The 
oldest grave ■with a legible epitaph is that of Sir Cornelius Jonge, 
who died on 10th Ootober 1743 and the oldest English grave is that 
of lieutenant Dent (June 1782). Among other tombs, may be 
mentioned those of Nathaniel Forsyth (1816), “the first faithful 
and zealous Protestant minister in (^nsura,” of iDaniel Overbeck, 
the last Dutch Governor (1840), and of his son (1831), which has 
a pathetic epitaph stating that “ his father entries him his grave. ” 

The massive tombs or mausoleums, so common in the burial grounds 
of the 18th century, in some instances contain cofSns, which 
were placed in the bri(^ork and not buried.* 

Ward V, at present the most important part of the municipal- 
ity, extends south of the fourth ward. It 9 ontains the greater 
part of Chinsuia proper, ■with Eharuabazar, Efimirpara and 
nhaiiTTi atha , and has a large maidin (in front of the courts). On 
he river bonk, east of the Strand road, lie the Free Church 
'' 

• An intereating accoont of the cemetery will be found in “ Old CUnenraht 
The Garden of Sleep,” JBmyaf Poif and Premt, January 1908. 
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TMTiiwi nii buildings and school, which are separated by a part of the 
midan from the house of the Commissioner. The latter is a large 
double-storeyed house with a fine staircase, on which is a tablet 
bearing the date 1687 and a monogram composed of the letters 
0. T. 0. : these lettera[stand for “ Ostindiohe Vereenigde Oompanie,” 
M., the United East India Company. The same monogram 
appears on the copper coinage issued by the Dutch.* 

This is beheved to be the house wHoh Stavorinus described as 
erected by Mr. Siohterman, the Dutch Gtoveruor, about the year 
1744. The gallery with a double tow of pillars projecting over 
the water, and the “ elegant terrace sind balcony, which commands 
the finest prospect at OHnsura ” have now disappeared, and so have 
the gardens “ delightfully shady and pleasant.” The " mole pro- 
jecting into the river,” which was mentioned by Hodges in 1 780-81, 
can still be traced, however, as well as the remains of revetments 
on the river bank. To the south of the house is a long two-storeyed 
building, which used to be the ofGioera’ barracks ; it is now occupied 
by the ttvil Sm^n, the^Superintendeut of Police, and others, and 
some of the rooms are reserved for use as a Oirouit-Hoase and 
Station dub. 

Opposite the officers’ barracks stands the old Dutch Church, 

Chmlk English Protestant ChnroL It is octagonal in shape and 

has an altar at the north end. A Latin inscription records the fact 
that it was built by Sir G. Yernet, the Dut^ Director, in 1767. 
Before this, however, iu 1744, a steeple with a dock is said to have 
been erected by another Governor, Sichterman, thus, according to 
Mr. Maishman, “ reminding us of the popular remark that the 
Etenohman invented the frill andthe EngMunan added the skirt.” 
The steeple fell down iu the cydono of 5th October 1864. Bound 
the walls are hung hatchments with the arms and epitaphs of some 
Dutch Governors and other officers with their wives, the oldest being 
that of W. A. (1662), and Bogier Yan Heyningen (1665). 

Booghiy Further on is the Hooghly Gdlege, a fine douUe-storeyed 
building within a large compound, whidi is walled in on three sides 
and has the river on the east ; the garden oontabs plants whidx have 
been cultivated from the time when Dr. YTatt was Professor of 
Botany here. The buMng has several large rooms, in one of which 
there is a valuable library, and a broid flight of steps down to the 
liver. 

The college was establidied from the aocnmulaied surplus of 
the Mdudn Fund, and, according to a stone tablet in the entrance 

*Co]« 0. Gt. Cr&wlotd, IJI.S., SUlerg tf th* JZiiySU Dblriet (1902). 

" A large slab of grey gmuto, vbicb la itiU extant, vaa recently l^ng in tiie 
enter entrance to the racquet ocnrti and baa now bean eetnp in the OoaomMmet'a 
bonae. It iapreannuUy one of tiieatonea which were placed omtihe fort getaa. 
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lull was opened on Ist Angosi; 1836. The pieseni hnilding was 
occupied in 1837, having been boughi;, wiih three Uglm of land, 
between March and July of that year. It was built by M. Perron, 
the French Qeneral of Scindia,* who resided at Ghandernagore 
for a year and a half (1803-05) ^er his surrender to Lord Lake 
and before his departure for Europe. Subsequently it came into 
the possession of Btlbu Fr&uMasen Ebdd&r, a zamindar, who 
used to give nautches and entertainments in it, and who in 1828 
oontribatedEs. 13,000for a masonry bridge over the Saraswat! 
at Tribeni. He was ultimately convicted of forgery and 
sentenced to transportation for fourteen years. The Seal family 
of Ghinsura (now represented by £&bu Brajendra Eumar Seal, 
a retired District Judge), had lent him money on a mortgage of 
the house, and when it was sold at an auction sale of the civil 
court in 1834, bought it up. The Seals sold it in 1837 to Govern* 
ment for Es. 20,000. The Muhammadan pupils have a hostel in 
a large block south of the college, while the Hindu students Hve 
in a hostel, erected in 1903, on the extreme south of the 
maidin and iu several hirA houses near the courts. 

About hnlf a mile from the college is the temple of Sh&ndes- 
war. This is a small temple of Siva, the Lord of Bulls, situated 
on the bank of the Hooghly within a walled enclosure. In this 
enclosure a meU or religious fair is held in the month of Bais&kh 
(middle of April to middle of May). The worshippers bathe 
in the Ganges, and then pour Ganges water on the Unga, which 
is 1| foot high. Only Brahmans are allowed to pour water 
in person, Siidras employing Brahman proxies on payment of 
a few pice. The shrine is fairly old, being mentioned in a 
Bengali poem of the eighteenth centuiy.f 

Turning back and passing along the western side of theCliinnin 
Strand Eoad, we come to the maidoen, the old parade ground of '*"**'“' 
the troops, which is bounded on the north by three barracks. 

The main barrack runs east and west for about 300 yards, and 
has an impoting effect. The eastern end of the upper storey 
forms the residence of the Distciot Judge ; with this exception, the 
whole building is occupied by Government offices and courts. 

The rooms below the Judge’s residence^ and a few rooms beyond 
it in the upper and lower floors are occupied by the office of the 
Commissioner ; the long suite of rooms in the middle is occupied 


* The CaUuHa G-azeit$ of 10th October 1806 contains an adverldseiDent 
offering for sale "the house at Chinsnra, now nearly finished, built by oidor of 
GeneiAil Perron, leaving for Europe,*' 

1 VoL Ylll, p. 62. 
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by the ciimiaal courts aud the OoUeotorate and magisterial offices, 
the treasury being located in the lower storey; five or six rooms 
next to them on the upper storey are aUotted to the District 
Doard; while the suite of rooms at the western end is occupied by 
the civil courts and the office of the District Judge. 

On the cession of Chinsura by the Dutch, this barrack was 
constructed in order to accommodate troops on first landing. Two 
tablets affixed to the middle of the upper storey on the south and 
the north walls give some details of its construction. That on 
the south records that it was begun in January 1827 by lieute- 
nant J. A. G. Crommelin, Executive Engineer, and was ocnn- 
pleted in December 1829 by Captain William BeU, Artillery 
Executive Officer ; while that on the north (in Bengali) men- 
tions the names of the masons, Eamhaii S rkar and Sheikh 
Tanu Dafad&r. This building was occupied by the troops until 
1871, when all the barracks were vacated by the Military 
Department. 

In the north-east corner, at right angles to the main building, 
is another barrack that runs north and south nearly parallel to 
the river and the Strand Eoad. It formed part of the Dutch 
barracks, and is the oldest of all the barracks It is a two- 
storeyed building and has two racquet courts at the north end. 
It was occupied for some time by the post office and the Hindu 
hostel, but sinoe 1901 it has been occupied by a company of the 
Military Police. 

At the north end of the court compound there are several 
other buildings, one of which, near the racquet oourts, accom- 
modates a club for Indian officers and others, which is named 
after Mr. E. W. Duke, i.o.s., C.8.T., sometime District Magistrate of 
Hoogbly. To the west of this, beyond the Outdherry Eoad, comes 
a block of buildings, containing the Im&mbara hospital, and 
the Lady DuSerin Female Hospital. Olose to the Civil (louxts 
at the western end of the compound is the Bar labtary. South 
of the main barrack is a fine tank reserved for drinking water. 
West of the Court compound is another barrack which was 
originally a hospital for the troops and is now occupied by the 
police and the police offices. To the west of the police barrack 
is Eharu& Bazar, probably so called from the large quantity of 
straw {Mar) that used to be sold there ; this is now the most 
important bazar in the town. Opposite the police office is the 
Free Mission Church and girls’ school. 

Beyond the mca'ddn are E&mtlrp&ra (on the west) and Ohau- 
mithS,^ (on the south), two quarters inhabited by bhodm hk, 
In^ding several Subaxnabanik families, such as Seals, Mandals, 
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Labis aud Malliks. Among other, may be mentioned the Shorn 
funily and the family of the Oalcntta merehanta, Biswanath 
Liha and Co. 

At the extreme westera boundary of this ward, near the 
25th mile of the Grand Trunk Eoad, is a large Dutch tomb. 

It is on arched chamber, 15 feet high, with a dome and 
steeple. Bound the dome are inscribed in large letters the 
name aud the date of death, riz., Susanah Anna hlaria Teates, 
who died on 12th May 1809. She bequeathed Es. 4,000 as a 
trust fund, the interest of which was to be expended on the 
maintenance of her tomb, and the surplus, if any, given to the 
Chinsura Poor Fund. She also bequeathed a garden, named 
Ayesha Big, to be used as a burial ground for Europeans. 

The Dut(h occupied Ohiusura from 1656 to 1725. In 1656 oia Chin- 
they founded Fort Gustavus, of which the following description *““• 
is given by Sohouten, who visited Chinsura in 1665. “There is 
nothing in it (Hooghly) more magnificent than the Dutch factory. 

It was built on a great space at the distance of a musket shot 
from the Ganges, for fear that, if it were nearer, some inunda- 
tion of the waters of this river might endanger it, or cause it to 
falL It has, indeed, more the appearance of a large castle than 
of a factory of merchants. The walls are high and built of stone, 
and the fortifications are also covered with stone. They are fur- 
nished with cannon, and the factory is surrounded by ditches 
full of water. It is large and spacious. There are many rooms 
to accommodate the Director, the other officers who compose the 
Council, and all the people of the Company. There are large 
shops built of stone, where goods that are bought in the country, 
and those that our vessels bring there, axe placed.” 

This account is confirmed by the English Agent, Streyn- 
aha.Tn Master, who visited Chinsura on 21st November 1676 and 
wrote “ Yisited the Dutch at their factory, which is very large 
and well-built, with two quadrangles. The Directore was very 
obliging aud showed us the new-built warehouses, which are 
three very large, that make one side of one of the quadrangles 
next to the Eiverside. They are excellently well-timbered, 
which was all brought from the Coast. Alsoe he showed us 
other aocommodationB of their Factory, their gardens which axe 
very spatious well kept with Tarrass walks and full (of) 

Letlioe and good herbage ; and adjoyneing to their Factory 
they have offices for all things needful to them, as a Carpen- 
ters Yard with stores of good Timber brought from Batavia, 
a Cooper’s yard where they make many casks for the Pork, 
which they kill and salt up dowue the river, a Smiths forge. 
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a Grannary and apartment for a great many weayerB, 
where they have sett up Loomes for the weaving of saile 
doth, and a foiM to make ropes in.” * 

The sketch plant of Ohinsura (1721) given in Du Bois’ “lives 
of the Governors- Gem ral of the Dutch East India Company ” 
shows a q[undrdngular fort with two gates, one to the north 
and the other to the east on the riverside. Within the fort 
Were various offices, houses of officers, tanks and gardens. Outside 
the fort a bazar lay to the north-east, the flagstaff to the 
east on the river bank, gardens to the south and south-west, 
and a cemetery to the north-west, t 

When Stavorinus visited Ohinsura (1770), the place had 
undergone many changes. The fort, an oblong in shape, C50 
feet by 325 feet, had three gates, one by the river, another to the 
north, and the third to the south leading to the Company’s 
garden, “ in which there is neither a bush nor a blade of grass.” 
The stone walls were about 15 feet high, but in a ruinous state. 
The cemetery to the west had been levelled and was occupied 
by a powder magazine, a new burial ground (the present 
European cemetery) being opened in another part of the town. 
In the south-east corner the Governor’s house (the present Com- 
missioner’s house) and the Church (the present Protestant Church) 
had been built. Southwards, at a distauce of more than a 
quarter of an hour’s walk, Mr. Yemet had built a house for 
li^emasons, called Concordia. 

When the British took possession in 1825, the Dutch were 
found to have been paying the Mughal Government rent for the 
area of the fort (about 65 big has), Chinsura and Mirzapur. 
Not long afterwards, the stones of the fort wall were utilized 
to metal the town roads; and with the exception of the Dutch 
barrack and the present Commisaonex's house, aU the build- 
ings inside the fort were dismantled to make room for the new 
barracks. The Church and the two oemeteiieB were made over to 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Dp to that time there was at every 
outlet of the town a gate guarded by police officers, whose duty it 
was to realize custom duties and to prevent the desertioa of 
European sailors belonging to the Dutch ^ps. The tolls were 
aboli^d, but a place on the road near T§ld&ngfi towards 
Chandemagore is still known as iold-phatak (toU-gate). At 
present, except for the Commissioner’s honse, the cemetery, the 
barracks, and some drams, no memmial of the Dutch rule is visible. 

* Bowreyj p. 169, note 1, 

t It forme the f rontiej^ece of ToynWe Sketch of the Admmutmtion of 
Hooghly Diitrict. 
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Ward YI, south of the fifth ward, contains the British British 
portion of Ohandernagore, -which is separated from the French 
portion hj some roads and a kne. It is eparselj populated, and 
contains a police outpost. Along the rirer bank a long char has 
formed, which is KhSs Mahal propertj ; it is farmed out to 
lessees, pari of it being used for brick-Mds. The ohar appears 
to be of some age, babul and other trees growing on it; but during 
the last two years (1908-09) it has rapidly out away, and almost 
all the babul trees hive fallen into the river. Nand Fumar -was 
present at a parade of the British army held by Olive on the 
Ohandernagore plain to the northward of ‘ Taldangy garden ’’ on 
23rd April 1757.* 

The town appears to be decadent. Its population fell from Present 
34,761 in 1872 to 29,383 in 1901, and was 28.916 in 1911 ; “"ditioo, 
during the deoade ending in 1902, the death-rate (50‘42 per 
mille) nearly doubled the birth-rate (28’42). Vejy little of its 
old trade has survived, aud it has no mills or factories. Hooghly 
snflers much from fever, and the inhabitants of Ohinsura from 
cholera and bowel-complaints. A scheme for tiie establishment 
of water-works at a cost of about 4 lakhs has been mooted, but 
its initifttinn depends on the funds the municipality can provide. 

It may be added that Hooghly-Ohinsura acd French Ohandar- 
nagore are the only places in Bengal proper outside Calcutta where 
plague has broken out in epidemic form. From January to May 
1906, there were 264 oases, with 204 deaths, in Hooghly-Ohinsura, 
and223 cases, with 174 deaths, in French Ohanderna^re.t 

Hooghly Subdilision. — The headquarteis subdivision of the 
district lying between 22° 62^ and 23° 1 4' north latitude and 
between 87° 58' and 88° 30' east longitude. It eitends over the 
whole of the north of the district, and with an area of 442 square 
ryiilftH, it is the largest of the subdivisions. The land, which 
has been formed by the silt deposits of the Hooghly on the east and 
theDimodar on the west, is flat and alluvial, but has a alight rise 
towards the north and north-west It is intersected by numerous 
nTi«T.T,fliB and creeks, and there are numerous depressions, the 
remains of former river ohannelB. Hence it is -water-log^ 
and all the ths-nafl are very malarious, the death-rate exceeding 
the birth-iate considerably. In the axties and seventies of the 
19 th century Burdw&n fever raged, carrying a-way a very large 
proportion— estimated at one third to more than a half— of the 
population. Though this fever has disappeared, the population 
jiot increased, numbering 308,217 in 1881 and 308,716 in 

* ^tngal in 1766-57, II, p. 864. 

f Indian Medical Gazette, October 1905. 
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1901. The land is, however, fertile and yields abundant crops of 
paddy (rice), pulses, potatoes, vegetables and jute. 

Inchura. — A village in Balagarh th&na iu the noth-east 
of the Hooghly subdivision. It contains an outpost, is the 
junction of several roads and contains a District Board bunga- 
low. It is, however, somewhat difficult of access, as the roads 
are mostly fair-weather tracks ; the PanduS-Kalnaroad is, however, 
a good metalled road. The old road fromTribenI to Kalna and 
thence to Murshidabad passed by this village, and it is shown 
in Bennell's Atlas with the flag mark of a police station. 

Janlii. — A large village in thSna Ghan^tala of the Seramporo 
subdivision, sLiuated on the right bank of the old Saraswati. It is 
connected with the Ohanditala station on the Howrah-Sheakhal& 
Light Eailway by a short branch line miles long. The village 
contains the residence of the zomindar family of Mukherjis, once 
an influential family, but now in reduced drcumstances owing 
to partition and litigation. There is a High Englidx School here, 
and the place has a local reputation for a spedes of sweetmeats 
called manohars. About a mile off is Baksh§, also on the right bank 
of the Saraswati, which contains a Havoratna temple of Baghunath 
built in 1793 A. D., and a group of twelve temples, named 
Isaneswar, built in 1780 by Bhawani Charan Mtra.* Adjoining 
the group of temples is a fine tank with a broad gh^. A mla is 
held here annually on the last day of the Bengali year in April. 

Shanakul. — A large village in the Arambagh subdivision, 
situated on the right bank of the Kana Dwarakeswar. in 22° 43' 
N. and 87° 52' B. It is the headquarters of a police station, and 
contains an out-door dispensary and High English school. It 
noay be reached from M&yapur (on the Old Benares road ) by the 
hl^yapnc-Iagatpur road, a kuteha fair-weather road ; but the 
easiest route is (1) by the Bengal-NSgpur Bailway from Howrah 
to Kola (on the BupnarSyan); (2) by steamer on the Bupnarayan 
to Baniohak ; and (3) by boat from BSniohak to Khanakul. On 
account of the Begua breach, a large quantity of the DSmodar 
water has been passing through the lower part of the K&na 
DwSrakesvrar of late years and has deepened this part of the 
channel It is now navigable by boats of considerable size 
for several miles beyond Khanakul ; and a large temple of 
Ohanteswai Siva, standing on the river bank, is in danger of 
being out away by the deepened stream. 

Khanakul is the centre of a considerable trade in brass-ware, 
inferior cotton fabrics, silk threads and cloths, rice and veget- 
ables. The at Eh&n&knl is the largest in the subdivision. 

• M. M. Chakfavarti, Templet, J, A, S. B, 1909, pp. 144-8, fig. C. 
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The ULanuiaotuie of cotton and silk fabrics has long been earned 
on in the neighbourhood. The East India Company had large 
- aurungs or factories for these textures at Ehirpai and Badhinagar 
in the adjoining subdiTirion of G'h3.tal, and we find that in 1759 
Mr. Watts, Besident of “ Guttaul,” complained that the gm&slSs 
at “Connakool” had detained some silk winders who were indebted 
to him. 

EMnakul is inhabited by many families of the higher castes; 
specially Brahmans and Kayasths, a sure sign that it is an old 
place. The Brahmans of Eh&nakul formed a distinct Samaj, 
noted for their learning and studies in grammar and astronomy. 
In Yalentyn’s map “Oanncoel” and above it ‘‘ Sjanabatti ” are 
shown on the west bank of a large stream, which though not 
named, is evidently the E§n& DwSrakeswar, then the maiT) 
channel. 

Eonuagar.— The southernmost part of the Seiompore Muni* 
cipality («. Serampore). 

Kotrang.— A town in the Serampore subdivision, situated in 22° 
41' N. and 88° 21' E. Population (1901) 6,574. It Hes between 
the Hooghly river and the East Indian Bailway, with Konuagar 
on the north and TJttarp§J« on the south. The town is small 
and generally unhealthy, its death-rate daring the decade end* 
ing in 1902 being 42*21 per mille or more than double the 
birth-rate (19*77) ; the low-birtb-rate is largely due to a consi- 
derable floating population of males, who are attracted to the 
town by the brick and tile making iudustry, for there area 
number of brick-fields along the bank of the Hooghly. The 
Calcutta Corporation had a large brick-field here, which is now 
sublet to private persons ; a little jute rope and string are also 
made by hand. The town is of modern creation, and is not 
riiown in any old maps ; but the village of Kotrang is mentioned 
in the poem of Bipra Das (1495 A.D.); and one part of the 
town, Bhodrakall, in a Bengali poem on Satyanarayan Pir 
(18th century). Bhadrakal! is so called from an old temple of 
the goddess Kali. A religious fair is held here about the middle 
of January in honour of a saint named Manik P£r. 

Eridmanagar.— A large village on the left bank of the Eana 
Damodar, in the Serampore subdivision. It is the headquarters 
of a thana and contains a station on the Ghampadanga branch 
of the Ho'wrah-Amta light Bailway. “Eistanagar” appears 
in BenneU’s Atlas vrith a flag mark indicating a poUoe station, 
and is therefore a fairly old village. 

Erishnanagar. — ^A large village on the right bank of the 
Sana Dwarakeswor in the Arambagh subdivision. It lies about 
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t'fro miles uorlh of ElliSnakal police station, and is often distin- 
guished fcom other places of the same name by the designation 
i^an&knl-Ejishnauagar. In the dry season it maybe reached 
from the Old Benares road by the May&pur-Jagatpur road ; there 
is a District Board bungalow on this road at Gopalnagar, a mile 
south of Erishnanagar. The easifst way, however, is to go from 
BanIoh<)k by boat, which brings one to Erishnanagar iu 6 or 7 
hours. An out-door dispensary is maintained here by the 
zamlnd&r, and there ate three Sanskrit toh. A large temple, 
surrounded by a dozen smaller ones, stands on the river bank ; 
it is dedicated to Gopin&'h, and was visite'i by the poet Bharat 
Chandra Bay about 1761 A.D, In the village of N&ptipara, 
close by, lived the ancestors of the late Bsbu Bhudev Mukherji, 
the first Indian Inspector of Schools and for some time a 
member of the Legislative Ooundl of Bengal. 

Badh&nagar or Baghunathpur immediately north of Erishna- 
nagar, wus the home of Baja Eammohan Bai, the well-known 
reformer and founder of the BrShmo Samgj. It is now the 
property and residence of his grandson, Baja Biyari Mohan B&i. 

Uagra. — ^A huge village in thana Hooghly of the Hooghly 
subdivision, situated in 22’ 69' N. aisd 88“ 22' E. on the right 
(south) bank of the Eana Nadi, which is here called the Magra 
Ehal, The Ghnnd Trunk Boad passes through the place, which 
also contains the junction station of the East Indian Bailway and 
the Bengal Provincial BaUway, the latter hiiving two stations, 
Magra and Magraganj. The ganj or mart is an important one, a 
considerable trafSo passing through it by rail, road and river. 
An outpost and a pst offio) are located here ; and there is a 
Public "Works Department bungalow on the Ghrand Trunk Boad. 
Cotton fabrics are manufactured by hand looms in some quantities 
in the neighbourhood ; but the chief expris axe paddy, rice, 
tobacco and fine sand. The latter is taken from the bed of the 
Ean& Nadi near Magr&ganj and used fox building. The river is 
evidently an old channel of the DSmodax, which must once have 
run straight across to Tribeni. The Magift sand-beds axe nearly 
exhausted, and sand is now dug up all along the line of the 
Bengal Provincial Bnilway at Sult&ngschi, DwarbSsini Milki, etc., 
whence it is railed to Tribeni and exprted by boat to Calcutta. 

The manufacture of cotton cloths at Magra dates back a long 
time, fox the Minutes of Consultations” of Port WiUiam mention 
the despatch of gum Sa titan to a large aurung or factory at Qola- 
goxe, near MagrS,. In 1766, it was reprtcd that Bs. 88,518 had 
been advanced to the weavers at Ch>lagoxe; and in 1767 an 
injecting officer visited the aurung there and reported that 
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things were going on well. The eaily reooids of Hooghly 
show that the auruug was replaced before 1795 by a Oom- 
merdHl Besideooy at Glolagore, the road from Nayasarai to 
Bordw&n aid Gblagore being the boundary between the area it 
oominaiided and that of Haiipal. Later, it appears from a 
report of the Beddeiit in 1810 that a oonsIder>ible trade had 
sprung up in sun or hemp at Golagore. The Beddency is men- 
tioned in W. Hamilton’s Hindostan (1820), end was abolished 
about 1835. After its abolition, though the manufacture of 
cotton and silk deoKned, there was a development of trade 
owing to the oonstruotiou of the Gtrand Trunk Boad, which 
crossed the Kanti Kadi (old Damodor) at Magra en rmte to 
BurdwSn. This improvement continued until the East Indian 
BaJlway drew o£ the bulk of the trade to the north-west. The 
trade became local, and gradually dwindled. In recent years 
the local traffic has been considerably developed by the Bengal 
Provincial BaJlway with its Tribeni branch giving direct access 
to the Hooghly river; and it will presumaUy be further 
developed when the Hooghly-Katwa line, now under construction, 
is opened. 

In Bennell’s Atlas “ Moggura (Jaut” is diown as connected 
with “Terbonee” or “Bansbaria” by a road that passed on 
to Burdw9n. 'When the Grand Trunk Boad was built, au icon 
suspension bridge was built over the .Euuti Nullah at a cost of 
Bs. 36,000 contributed by the Bardw9n B9j9 in 1829 ; and in 
1830 the portion between Hooghly and MagrS was metalled. 

Mahanad {MaM, great, and ndth lord).— A large village 
lying partly in thfina Pandua and partly in thSna Polb& of the 
Hooghly Bubdivisioo, situated a mile north of the station of the 
same name on the Bengal Provincial Bailway. It contains a 
station of the Free Kirk Bural Mission, which hius established 
au out-door dispensary and a High English school. The village 
also contains temples of Brahmamayi and Siva ; on the Sivar&tri 
day (Eebruary-Maroh) a religious fair called Mah&nSd Jdim 
is held in Siva’s temple. According to the legends of Pandua, 
MahSnSd was conquered by the Muhammadans together with 
Pandua (q.v.). There is a tank here known as the Jibankunii, 
where it is said that dead Hindus were restored to life again, 
until it was defiled by the Musalm&ns throwing cow’s fiosh in it. 
Here too the remains of a high embankment from Tribeu! to 
Mah&nSd, 8 miles, can still be seen, which goes by the Tiftmo 
of J&m&ijdngdl (son-iu law’s embankment). 

Mahesh (Mahetii, a title of Siva). — ^A quarter of Serampore 
town lying between BisbrS and BaUabhpur. See Serampore. 
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TVTftTiflftlfti . — A village in thana Pandua of the Hooghly 
subdivision. It is 4 mUes from the Pandua railway station, and 
is aooesable by the Pandua-InohuiS road. It contains an oat>door 
diq>ensaiy, which provides medical relief to a malarious tract. 
Its cost is met from the income of a Trust Fund left by 
Dr. Bholanith Bose, late Civil Medical Officer of Faridpur, 
Mandalai being his wife’s ancestral home. The place is commonly 
known as Bsoba-Mandalai. 

Mandaran.— An old place lying in thana Qogh&t of the 
Arimbagh subdivision, 7 or 8 miles W. S.-W. of ArambSgh 
town. The name is probably derived from Manddr, a name, and 
abani, tract;* but another derivation is given by Mr. Beames, viz., 
manda, bad, and aranya, forest.t The Burdwan-Midnapore road 
passes west, and the Old Nagpur road a little north of the place. 
It contains the ruins of two forts, the northern one called 
Oarh Mandaran and the southern one Bhitargarh, of which 
the following description is quoted from an article by lieutenant* 
Colonel D. G. Crawford, i.m.s., on “ Places of Bistorioal Interest 
in HugUi District ” published in Bengal BaU and Prettnt (Yd. 
n, pages 294-97)$. “An earthen ramp, some ten to fifteen feet 
high, encloses a space of about 500 yards square, roughly 
quadrangular with the corners rounded off. The river Amudwara 
(Amodax) enters this place at the northern comer of the ramp and 
flows across it, passing out at a gap in the eastern side, near its 
south end. The south-eastern comer of the quadrangle shows a 
distinot bulge outwards to the south-east, the reason for which is 
not apparent. On the right or south-west bank of the river stand 
the ruins of the “inner fort ” or Bhitargarh. These ruins consist 
of a mound some 200 yards square, and I should think 80 to 
40 feet high in the centre. More or less all round this mound, 
but sperially on the northern (river) and southern faces, may be 
seen traces of a wall, built of laterite blocks below, brick above. 
The rides of the mound are overgrown with jungle, both tree and 
scmb ; so thick, that it is difficult to get through. The top is 
more open, though it also is covered with trees. The whole 
mound apparently consists of broken brick, more or less, but no 
trace of any definite building, even in rums, is visible, except a 
Musahnan tomb on the highest point.' 

“ This tomb consists of three terraces 16 paces long from north 
to south, 12 from east to west, and each about two feet higL 
They are btult of old stones, and apparently have been 

* Bhaioi»Ji^at*J?iiirana, 1. c., Ind., Aot. XX, p. 420. 

t J. R. A. S., 1896, p. 106. 

t See also A S. B., April 1870, pp. 115*19. 
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ap from time to time. On the highest terrace is the tomb itself, 
some six feet long and three feet high. A yard from its northern 
end is a small brick pillar, mth a niche in it for a lamp. There 
■were many clay horses round the tomb, mostly very small coarse 
clay images, but one quite artistic and much larger. The space 
between the northern ramp and river is high grass land. The 
rest of the enclosure is mostly cultivated as rice fields, except its 
southern end, which is a swamp. Just outside the southern ramp 
lies a long narrow tank, which probably was once a moat. From 
the southern end of the outer ramp projects a second fortification, 
about 300 yards long from the south to north and 500 broad, 
■with a high mound at its south-west angle ; this mound consists 
mostly of masses of roughly out laterite and must have been a 
stroug bastion. 

*■ The situation is well chosen for defence against an enemy armed 
only with bo'ws and arro-ws or even early firearms. Even if the 
outer ramp were taken, the garrison of the inner fort were sure of 
a water-supply from a river, which does not run dry during the hot 
weather, washing the northern walls of the fort. The ramp of the 
outer fort is now only some 10 to 16 feet high, and presents an 
easy dope on both inner and outer sides. Cavalry could ride 
over it ; indeed, it would now hardly check them in a gallop. 
But this is after the rains of a century at least, probably much 
longer, have acted on it. In the days when the ruin was a fort- 
ress, it was probably much higher and steeper. This fort is the 
scene of the story ‘ Durgesa liandini,’ by the celebrated Bengali 
novelist, Bankim Chandra Chatterji, who was Subdivislonal 
Officer of Jahiluabad about 20 years ago. 

“ A Little north of the northern ramp lie the mins of Oarh 
Mandaron. These consist of large mounds, 15 to 20 feet high, 
covering a space of about half a mile square. A poor modern 
■village covers part of this area. On one of the mounds towards 
the south stands a mosque, of no pariioular antiquity or interest.” 

Historically, MandSran is a place of much interest. In the 
Orissa copper plates, the king of MandSr (the old name of 
HandSxau) is stated to have been defeated by Chodaganga and 
driven to the banks of the Ganges. Various traditions connect 
the place ■with IsmSil Gh&zl, a famous general of Husain Shah, the 
Sultlu of Bengal, from whose time it became an important fron- 
tier station Bengal commanding the old Psdishihi road from 
Burdwan to Orissa. Madixan appears as a Sarksr in the Ain-i- 
Akbai% its headquarters Haveli-i-MadSxan being a largo ntahdl 
with a revenue of 1,727,077 daim (Es. 43,127). In accounts of the 
wars between the Afghans and the Mughals in Akbaris reign, it is 

V 
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mentioned several times as Ijeing on the royal road to Orissa ; 
its importanoe in those days is also dear from the fact that it 
vras one of the very fevr places shown in the maps of Gastaldi, 
De Barros and Blaev. With the subjugation of the Afghans 
in Orissa, its importanoe gradually declined ; and by the 
second half of the 17th century it disappeared from European 
maps. The chief traces of its status as a frontier town now 
consist of the remains of its forts, and the survival of a consider- 
able number of Mnsalm&n dimad&ri, holding lands rent-free or at 
quit-rents as a reward for military and other services. 

Several quaint legends attach to the place ; its old remains, and 
also its romantic site on the Amodar, induced Babu Bankim 
Chandra Ghatterji to select it as the scene of one of his best- 
known novels, the JDurgesa-mndini or the Chieftain’s Daughter. 
The foUowing story about the headless rider of Mandaran is 
quoted from Bloohmann’s account* : — 

“In days of old, Ismail Ghkz!, a G-eneral (sipahsSlSr) of 
Husain Shah of G-aur, was sent to fight the infidels of Orissa. 
After gaining a signal victory, Ismail retuufd fromEatakto 
Bengal, and halted at a small place called Madkran, south-west 
of Burdwan. He was pleased with the surrounding country and 
stayed there for some time. One night, while saying his prayers 
in the open air, he was disturbed by a noise above Ms head. He 
looked up, and saw a long Hne of Devs passing eastwards to 
bathe in the Bhagirati. ‘You have disturbed my prayer,’ 
exclaimed Ism&il to the Devs, ' come down and perform the 
service which I shall impose upon [you as a punishment.’ ‘ Wo 
cannot interrupt our flight to the river’, replied the Devs, ‘but 
on our return we will do whatever thou oommandest.’ After 
some time the Devs came back, and presented themselves before 
IsmSil, who commanded them to build, at the place where he 
was, an immense fort, after the model of the fort of Lauk& 
(Ceylon). The Devs at first objected, because they had never 
been in Lanka ; but, as Ismail remained firm, they quickly des- 
patched one of their number to Lank&, and before morning 
dawned the Fort of MadSran was completed. 

“But the circuit of the Fort, which the Devs had built in 
one night, was so great that much land belonging to Hindus had 
been taken away for it. Now there was a Brahman in Brahman- 
g&nw, half a mile north of Bhitargarh, who had some influence 
(rat^Q with Husain Shah ; and as a tank belonging to him had 
Wn taken within the new fort, he went straight to Gaur and 

*^Froce6diiigg| A. 8. April 1870^ pp« 
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told Uasain Shiili that Ism^ prepared for a rerolt. Had he not 
built an immense fort near the frontier of Orissa, withont telling 
the king ? This appeared oonTinorng, and Husain ShUh. sent a 
messenger to Ma^ran, to reoaU Ismail to Court. IsmSil 
was just superintending the digging of a tank near Hogh&t, about 
four miles east of Madaran, when the order {farm&n) osme. 
Hence the tank is even iiow-a-days oaUed Famcindighi, the 
Tank of the Order. 

“ Ismail obeyed the oaH of his king ; but no sooner had he 
arrived in Oaur, than he was executed by Husain Shsh. When 
the head had been severed from the body, strange to behold, the 
headless trunk mounted a horse that stood near, and rode ofi in 
the direction of Madtlran, whilst the head flew up and followed 
the rider, hovering high in the air perpendicularly above the 
body. At night the headless rider arrived before the gate of 
Bhitargarh, where two of his servants stood on guard. He told 
them not to be afraid, and explained what had happened to him 
in Glaur, and that he had been innocently killed by the king. 
He then asked them to give him some p&n. But t^ the men 
would not do, saying that his head was high above, and he would 
not be able to eat. ‘Then it is not Allah’s will,’ exclaimed 
Ismail, ‘that my head should join the body’— for he would 
have been restored to life, if they had given him something to 
eat — ‘ go therefore, my head, go back to Gaur, to be buried there.’ 
Thereupon the head returned to Gaur the same road it had come, 
and the grave where it was buried there may be seen to 
this day. 

“'V^en the head had left, Ism&il asked the guards to open the 
gates. He entered the town and coming to a certain ^ot within 
the Fort, he ordered the earth to open herself, when suddenly 
before the eyes of all, horse and rider disappeared in the yawning 
abyss. The earth then closed again. These wonderful events 
were soon told oU over the neighbourhood, and crowds of visitors 
oame to see the hallowed spot where the martyr had dissappeared. 
About the same time, the B&ja of Burdw&n was at warfare 
with the E&jah of Bardah, and the latter had made a vow that 
he would build a Darg&h or Aatdnah (tomb) for Hazrat Imnftii, 
should he be successful agaitist the Burdw&n E&ja. Fortune 
favouring him, he kept his vow and built the tomb, which is 
stOl witHn Bhitargarh at Mad&ran.” 

About two miles south-east of Mad&ran is a village named 
DSnan&th. Two large gateways are visible here leading to an 
enclosure extending over 8 or 10 bigkSs. According to tradition, 
the enoloBDie was a military bazar on the old Orissa road* Both 
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the gateways have Persian insoiiptions. That on the southern 
gateway speaks of the place being called Mubarak Manml by 
Older of Nawab Asad Jang (Nawab Shuja-ud-dln of the historians) 
when he encamped here on his way from Orissa to Bengal in 
1136H. (1723-24 AJD.) ; while that on the northern gateway 
records the erection of a sarai by Matamin-nl-MuIk, (e. e., Shuja- 
ud-din) in 1143 H. (1730-31 AJD.).* It was here that Shuj5-ud- 
^n was informed of his appointment as Naw&b of Bengal, and the 
gateways were apparently erected in commemoration of the good 
news. 

MayapTir. — h. village in th&na Aramb§gh of the AxSmbagh 
subdivision. It is situated on the Old Benares road, about five 
miles east of Armibagh town, and a mile north of the Eana 
Dw&rakeswar stream. The road to Jagatpur vi& IChanaJcul 
starts from this place, at which a mud- walled thatched hut does 
duty as a District Board bungalow. It is an old village, men- 
tioned in the Chandi of Kavikankan {circa 1600 A.D.) as the head- 
quarters of a aihildr or viUage-ovmer, named Mahmud Sharif. 
In the early British days a considerable quantity of silk cloth 
■was manufactured here ; but it is now a decadent village, having 
sufiered greatly from the epidemics of Burdw&n fever. 

Mohsin Fund. — ^An endowment fund created by Haji Muham- 
mad Mohsin, who inherited the large property of his step-sister, the 
■widow of Saltih-ud-din, Faujddr of Hooghly, In 1806 he executed 
a (atiliatn&ma, or deed of appropriation of his property, in which 
it was stated that in the testator’s family, from generation to 
generation, certain charges had been incurred and usages observed 
in connection with the celebration of rdigious rites and festival^ 
and that, as he had no children by whom the performance of these 
pious duties could be performed, he desired to make provision for 
thfflr continued discharge. He, therefore, made over specified pro- 
perty to two managers, -with instructions that they should divide 
the net income into nine equal shares, two of which they should 
keep for thOT own use, three they should devote to the expenses 
of celebrating religious festivals and executing repairs in the 
Hooghly Infimbara and burial-ground, while the remaining 
four shares diould be spent in paying salaries and pensions, 
according to a list attached. The bequest included the following 
properties:— the zamindari of pargam Fasmat Saiyadpur and 
Sobnili in EhulnS. and Jessore, the Imambara building, | the 
Tmamb ara bazar and hat, md ihe furniture of the Imambara at 
Hooghly. 


• J. A.S. B, 1870, pp. 802-08. 
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It appears from the proceedings of the Yioe-Pretndent 
in Council, Peidan Department, dated the 8th December 
1826, and from the correspondence generally, that these 
salari<‘s and pensions were payable to the officers and sexrants 
of the Dnambara, so that the whole endowment, as far as 
its purpose was specified, was for the support of that religious 
institution, of the ceremonies performed in it, and of the persons 
employed in it. The founder added the provision that “ the 
managers after me will exercise their discretion and authority either 
to continue or discontinue them (the allowances and pensions) as 
they may think proper, and I have made over the naanagement 
generally to them.” No specific direction, however, was given as 
to what use should be made of any savings which might accrue 
from the discontinuance of salaries or pensions under tho power 
given by this last clause, the matter being thus left to the 
discretion of the managers. A year before the execution of this 
deed, a suit had been instituted against Eiji Muhammad Mohsin 
by Mirza Bundah DUa, claiming, xmder a pretended wiU, the 
lands which the former subsequently constituted an endowment. 
This suit was prosecuted from court to court up to the Privy 
Council, and lasted some 30 years, during the whole of which 
period it continued to be uncertain whether the endowment was 
valid or not. 

Hi.]'! Muhammad Mohsin died in 1812, and the managers 
whom he had appointed seem immediately to have entered upon a 
course of mismanagement and embezdement. According to the 
finding of the Court of Sadai Diw^ AdSlat, the proper objects 
of the endowment were neglected, the G-overnment revenue fell 
into arrears, while the income was spent on quarrels between the 
managers, bribes to the polioe and amim, and gifts to the 
managers’ relatives. Moreover, in order to increase their own 
profits at the expense of the trust, they forged a perpetual lease 
in their own favour and that of their relatives, purporting to have 
been executed by Haji Muhammad Mohsin before the deed of 
foundation. The Board of Revenue interfered for the better 
government of the endowment under Regulation XIX of 1810, 
at first associating a Superintendent with the managers, then 
laying down roles for their control, and finally, in 1817, as 
these milder measures had only made matters worse, dismissing 
tho managers altogether. As the relatives of the latter were 
impHoatc'd with them in the frauds committed, a Government 
servant was appointed to administer the endowment under the 
orders of the Board and Local Agents. From this time the 
institution has been praotioally controlled by Government. 
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The Board of Bevenne in 1817 founded a madrasa at an 
annual cost of Bs. 6,000 payable out of the funds of the endow* 
ment. But the leading feature in the first 20 years of Govern- 
ment management, was the growth of a considerable fund vested 
in Government securities. In 1821 the property was settled in 
painl tenures, that is to say, tenures subject to a quit-rent fixed in 
perpetuity, and about siz lahhs of rupees were received on this 
account. As, however, the suit questioning the validity of the 
title was then pending in the Privy Council, it was made a condi- 
tion that if that case were lost, and the new owner refused to confirm 
the patnU, the purchase-money should be returned with interest. 
To meet this possible charge, the proceeds of the patni sale were 
invested in Government securities, and, the interest being added 
as it accrued to the original principal, a capital sum of about ten 
lahhs of rupees was accumulated. 

In 1835, shortly after the law suits terminated, it was decided 
by the Government of India that three-ninths of the income 
from the zamJndari should bs assigned permanently for the 
current expenses of the Lnambara, &o. Of the two-ninths of 
the income assigned to the muiaKSllis, one-ninth was assigned to 
the agent or mutaualli appointed by Government, and the remain- 
ing one-ninth was to be available for general purposes of a 
beneficent nature. The four-ninths share of the zamindaii 
income appropriated by Haji Muhammad Mohsin to pensions and 
establishments was to remain Kable to those charges,, but when 
they lapsed, the income was to be added to the surplus fund 
appropriable to general purposes. There thus remained at 
the disposal of Government for general purposes of a bene- 
ficent nature (1) one-ninth of the annual income from the 
zamind&ri; (2) the lapsed pensions, &o. ; and (3) the entire amount 
accruing from the interest of the accumulated fund iuveaced in 
Government promissory notes. It was decided that, af'ier setting 
apart from this last-mentioned fund such an amount as nsight be 
necessary to provide appropriate buildings, including the charge 
of^ rebuilding or repairing the Imambara and other religious 
edifices, if it should be found necessary to renew tTiom, the 
renminder should be considered as a Trust Fund, the interest of 
which, with other items specified, might be “appropriated to the 
purpose of education by the formation of a collegiate institution 
imparting instruction of all hinds in the higher departments of 
education.” 

After the passing of Act XX of 1803 a committee was 
appointed, under section 7 of that enactment, fox the supervision 
of the endowment assigned for religious uses. This Committee 
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oontrols the expenditoie of a oontrihutioii equal to tihTee*nintibs of 
the income directly derived from the original estate in the form of 
rents and on allowance of Bs. 750 a month in respect of the 
charge for establishment to be borne by the four-ninths share. 
The manager, who now deals only with the religiouB assignment, 
having no concern with the property generally, receives one- 
ninth. The remainder of the estate, indudiog the whole of 
the interest on the accumulation, is held to be at the disposal 
of Glovernment as successor to the managers appointed by the 
founder. 

This fund was originally applied to the foundation and support 
of the Hooghly College, which was open to members of all rdi- 
gioua communities. To this arrangement the objection was raised 
that an institution almost exdusLvely frequented by Hindus was 
not the most suitable recipient of the income of a distinctively 
Muhammadan endowment. Accordingly the Q-ovemment of 
Bengal, by a resolution dated 29th July 1873, dedded that the 
fund should be used exclusively for the promotion of education 
among Muhammadans, the Hooghly College bdng maintained 
from other sources. It has since then been devoted with great 
discretion, and with the best results, to assisting the progress of 
Muhammadan education throughout Bengal by various means, 
such as the payment of a part of the fees of Muhammadan 
students at the University and at dlla schools, the appointment of 
Persian teachers at the latter, the foundation of scholarships and 
hostels, etc. 

According to the Beport of the Muhammadan Educational En- 
dowments Committee (1888), from which the above ocoount has 
been compiled, “the history of the Mohsiii Fund may be quoted 
with much efieot as an instance of the benefit which may accrue 
from bold and uncompromising action in dealing with endowments. 
The original object of the foundation, the Im&mb&ra at Hooghly, 
has been rebirilt, and is a handsome edifice, where the traditional 
ceremonies are maintained with a degree of splendour which 
more than fulfils the Tmiin desire of the founder that the devotional 
praotioes of his family should not perish with his race. And the 
surplus income, small as it is compared with the work to be done 
among Muhammadans in Bengal generally, is so applied as to be 
of the greatest use, aiding thousands in obtaining an education 
which they might otherwise be unable to secure. It must, however, 
be owned that it would be impossible to treat all endowments with 
the freedom exercised in the case of Mohsin’s ImambAra, as to 
which Government has acted with an eye only to utility, applying 
the surplus of a religious and local foundation at first on the 
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appointed spot to seoiilax pmposes mthout distinotion of creed, 
and now over all Bengal without reference to any limit of place. 
This wide discretion has never been claimed for the ruling power 
as such, and was used in this case by Government in the assumed 
capacity of mutaicSlH or manager of ihe trust.” 

Sduhailimad Amlopor. — A large estate in the Serampore 
subdivision consisting of about 350 mausas. Its area is 61,807 
acres and its rent-roll is Es. 1,87,743, the land revenuH being 
Es. 80,112. The estate is so called after Kuhammad Amin pur, a 
small village in the Kaln§ subdivision of Burdwan. Tradition 
relates that this village was founded by one Muhammad Amin, an 
Smu under SMh ShujS. After his death, the village, having 
fallen into arrears of revenue, was acquired by the ancestor of the 
Sheorfiphuli and Bansberia zamind&xs, who gave the name 
Muhammad Aminpur to the estate which he owned. This estate 
had been formed before 1728, the year of the land revenue settlement 
of Nawab Shuja-ud-din, and, on partition, passed into the hands of 
the Sheoraphuli Eaj. During the time of B&ja Puina Chandra, 
the estate was sold and purchased by the ESrja of DighapatU and 
by one Lakshm! Prasad, whose share was subsequently bought by 
Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore. TTia son and heir, 
Mahar&ja Sir Prodyot Kumar Tagore, is now in possession of the 
greater part of the estate, and the remainder is held by he Eaja 
of DighSpatia. The history of this estate under the Mughal rule 
and during the early administration of the British will be found 
in the chapter dealing with Xjand Eevenue Administration. 

Nalikul — A. village in thSna Haripfil of the Serampore sub. 
diviaon. There is a station here on the Tarakeswar branch of the 
East Indian Eailway, and the village is also connected with the 
Haripil thana by a short road, 4 miles long. Formerly it was a 
place of some importance, being shown in EenneU’s Atlas, plate 
VII, as MaEyouxe with the flag mark of a poHoe station and as the 
junction of several roads. 

NftyasSrai {Naya, new and tarSi, inn). — A village in thSna 
Balagarh of the Hooghly subdivision. It is atuated at the out- 
full of the Magra EMI into the Hooghly river, and is about 2 
miles north of Tribeni on the Guptipara road, which is here 
carried over the Magr& Kh4l by a suspension bridge. It was a 
place of considerable importance in old days, as the Magra Kbal 
formed the main channel of the Dsmodax, and the hne of traffic 
to Burdw&n lay through Nayasarai. The old road to Nadia and 
Muisludabad also passed through it ; and mention is made of 
Nawab Siraj-ud-daula halting here on the 19th January 1757 
when he was marching up to recover Hooghly, and of Olive’s 
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arrival on the 13 th June en route to Plassey.* Stavorinns visited 
the “channel of Niasserai” on 27th January 1770 and described 
the country as “pleasant plains of arable and pasture land, inier- 
mixed -with groves of cocoanut, suri, mango and other trees. The 
sugarcane was likewise cultivated in many places and flourished 
luxurianlly.t” 

Pandiia.— A large village in the Hooghly subdivision, situated 
in 25° 5' N. and 88° 17' E. It is 14 miles noith-wist of 
Hooghly town (Keo^a) by the Gtrand Trunk Eoad, which passes 
through it, and can be easily reached from Hooghly in an hour by 
the East Indian Bailway, which has a station here; it is further 
connected with HtilnS in Burdwan district by a pticku road vid 
Inchura. The village is the headquarters of a police thana and 
of an Union Oonuuittee ; and it contains a post office, a sub- 
registry office, and a Public Works Department bungalow about 
a mile off from the railway station. It is the chief centre of the 
Sunni Musobnaus in the district, and is inhabited by many 
Ashraf or respectable families, including a number of ai/naddrs, 
». e., holders of land granted in reward for service. In the early 
British period, when Earn used to be appointed for assisting in 
the administration of justice, a considerable number were re- 
cruited from PanduS. ; the post of KSsu-ul’Kazeat or Chief Kazi 
wus hereditary for some time in a Pandua family. Latterly some 
of themhave been appointed Deputy Magis'rates, Sub-Registrars, 
etc. These Ashrif families are said to be descended from 
Musalman officers and soldiers who settled here in the pre- 
Mughal days. A large fair is held on the 1st Magh (middle 
of January) and another on the Ist Baisakh (middle of April). 
The former is the more important, and is attended by about 10,000 
people, mostly Musalmans. The village is situated on a dead 
stream, the Kasai, and was formerly more populous, but it was 
dooimatod by Burdwan fever, which first appeared here in July 
18C2. Within a decade the place was ruined, 5,222 persons dying 
out of a total population of 0,9G1. 

From an antiquarian point of view, PanduA is one of tho 
most interesting places in the district. The chief romains of anti- 
quity axe a tower, two mosques, a tomb, and two tanks. The 
most noticeable of these remains is the tower, which stands about 
a hundred yards eaat of the fourth furlong of tho 42nd mil e 
of the Grand Trunk Road. It is round and has five storeys, oadi 
iflupftTiiTig in diameter from 60 feet at tho base to 15 feet at tlie top. 


* JSen^ial in 1706*57, lIi 110^ 17& ; 111, 05. 
t Travels, I, l>. 120. 
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The outer face is ornamented 'with convex fluting, and the inside 
walls are enameUed. In the centre of the building is a circular 
staircase leading to the top, and at the base of each storey is a 
doorway leading to a narrow terrace running all round the 
building. The total height of the tower, including the pinnacle, 
used to be 125 feet, but the topmost portion fell down in the 
earthquake of 1885. In 1907 the tower was repaired at the cost 
of Government, the fifth storey (about 20 feet high) with a dome 
and pinnacle being rebuilt. The tower is now 127 feet high 
and has been repkstered and whitewa^ed. The loophoLs in the 
outer wall having been cleared, and the inside staircase rebuilt, 
the ascent to the top is easy. 

The object with which the tower was built is not clear. 
Popularly, it is believed to be a mmzssin tower, from the top of 
which the faithful were called to prayer; and according to 
MusaJman traditions it was erected by Shah Sufi-ud-din after 
he gained a victory over the local Hindu chief. No inscrip- 
tion, however, has been found iu the tower itself. Tail tovrers 
of a similai kind are found in various parts of India, a.p., the 
Mroza Minar in Qaur, whidi is also flve-storeyed and has 
a base diameter of about 20 feet and a bright of about 90 
feet, and the rained tower at Minasarai, on the west bank of the 
Mahananda opposite old Malda, which has nearly the same base- 
ment diameter and the same height.* The Kutb Minar of Delhi, 
with a basement diameter of 47^ feet and a height (excluding the 
capital) of 238 feet, is still better known.f In these towers the 
ratio between the diameter and the height is about 1 to 4i ; while 
in the Pandua tower the height is reduced to less than 
making the ratio about 1 to 2-^. In spite of this difference, it 
may be conjectured that they are of the same character. Accords 
ing to some, they are imitations of Hindu Jaya-ttamhlm or 
viotory-pidars, a theory suggested by the local tradirions. 

About 175 feet west of the tower stands a rained mosque, 
which was in much better preservation 30 years ago. It is a 
long straoture, rather low in height inride. The roof, now more 
or less dismantled, had numerous low domes, of wMch 63 were 
counted by Bbdhmann. Its roof rested on high pointed arches, 
supported by two rows of 21 pillars, each 6 feet high. The 
pillars are of basalt, with several horizontal bands, in various 
patterns; about half of them have shafts ornamented in Hinda 
fashion (not Buddhistic, as Blochmann conjectured) with 

• JfAesolosieal Surv^ of India, Vol, XV, pn. 69, 79, 

t A.S.K. Yol.,I,p.896. 
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garlands and pendani; liells. The mosque walls and ardies 
are made of small light-red bricks. The inner western wall, is 
diversified with several low niches. The niches have quatrefoil 
arches and are finely ornamented on the sides with treUised 
net-work, with diamond patterns below the arches and 
with a rosette on each side above them. In the north-west 
comer of the mosque is a high platform of solid masonry with a 
small room on top, which is said to have served ShSh Suti ss a 
Ohiilah-kh&nah, i.e., a room used by hermits for a 40 days’ ‘retreat’. 
A few unfini^ed oblong pillars of black basalt lie about. No 
inscription has been found in the mosque. From its low height, 
thin bricks, numerous domes, and Hindu ornamentation, the 
mosque appears arcbiteoturally to belong to the early Pathan 
period.* The bmalt d.ates were probably brought from the 
Egjmah&l Hills by water. The ruins have now been cleared by 
Qovernment, but no restoration has been attempted. 

South of the tower, on the opposite side of the Qrand Trunk 
Eoad, is the dstdnah. or tomb of Shah Sufi-ud-din, a small white- 
washed structure, which is kept in repair by subscriptions raised by 
the Muhammadans. It has no inscription. Several fairs are bsld 
near the dstanah, to which many people come and present offerings 
in the hope that their desires will be fulfilled. 

West of this tomb is another ruined mosque. Its walls are 
ornamented with patterns, partly Hindu and partly Muham- 
madan. On the outside are three basalt tablets having Arabic 
inscriptions in large Tughr& characters; they consist of verses 
from the Koran with blessiogs on the Pirophet. Inside, on the 
central tablet high above the ground, is another Arabic inscrip- 
tion. It records the erection of the mosque by Ulugh MajUs-i- 
Asam in the reign of Yusuf Shah, dated 882H. (1477 A. D.).* 
The characters of this inscription, though in Tughra, differ from 
the earlier inscriptions of Tribeni in having many round strokes, 
which bring them nearer to the Nastalik characters of Akbar’s 
time. There is a short inscription in this mosque stating, curious- 
ly enough, that it was repaired by a Hindu named Lfil Kunwar 
Nsth in 1177H. (1768 A.D.). This shows that the dargSh was 
venerated not only by Musalm&ns, but also by Hindus. 

South of the tomb is a fine tank caUad Rauaahpok/utr. A n othe r 
largo and deep tank in the north of PanduS is dedicated to tlie 
saint, and is called Pir pokhar. A large alligator lives in it, 
which, when called by the /aMr in charge with tlie words 
‘ Kafor Khan Miyan’ or simply ‘Mayan’, comes to the bank for 

•M.M. Cliakrovarti. JPre-MfijiM Uptqtiet of J. A, S. It., IHIq, 

pp. S4, 26. 
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food. Baudus an well as Musalmans sacrifioe fowls to it in 
fulfilment of vows. There is also a modern mosque called the Kutb 
Sahib mosque. It has a Persian inscription that records its con- 
struction by [Path £!h&n, an Afghan, in the 9th year of the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah’s reign, i.e., 1140H. (1727-28 AJ) ). 

The town is said to have been fortified by a wall and a trench, 
but little of them now remains except a bdndi to the north. 
Various legends are told about the Musalman occupation of the 
place. The version given by Blochmanu is quoted below with 
his remarks : “ Six hundred years ago, when the Panduah 
Bajah reigned over tho district, Shdh Safiuddin lived at Panduah. 
TheBajahwas a powerful man, and resided at MaMnath, a 
village not far from Panduah. Shah Safi was a man of illustrious 
descent. His father, Barkhurdar, was a noble of the Court of 
Delhi, and had married a sister of the Emperor Eiruz Sh^. 
Once a feast was given in Panduah to Celebrate the circumcision 
of a boy, and a cow had been killed on the occasion. This 
samilege was reported to the Panduah Bajah, who had the child 
hilled. Safi then went to Delhi, complained to his unde, the 
Emperor, and a^ed him to give him a suffident number of troops 
to punith the Bajah. His request was granted ; but as the 
erq)edition was a religious war, Safi before setting out for Bengal, 
went to Panipat-Earn&l to ask the blesdng of Bu All Qalan^, 
a renowned saint. The blessing was not withheld, and the saint 
assured Safi that he hud received the glad tidings of victory from 
Heaven. 

“ Safi now moved to Panduah. In his army there were also 
two other men of renown, Zafar Ehan-i-GhazI, whose shrine is at 
Tribeni, north of Hugh, and Bahram Saqqa, who had imposed 
upon himself the task of serving as Bhlshti {saqqS) in a war 
against infidels. Bis shrine is at Burdwan. But it was a difficult 
matter to crush the power of the Bajah ; for near his reddenoe at 
Mah&nath he had a tank, the waters of which possessed mira- 
culous powers ; and whenever a Bindu had been killed, the 
Panduah Bajah threw the dead body into the tank, 'and life and 
health were immediately restored. Safi soon saw that his efforts 
would be fruitless, unless the restorative power of tho tank was 
first broken. This was at last accomplished by some /aqJr» who 
had attached themselves to his expedition. They killed a cow, 
and managed to throw the liver into the tank, when all at once 
the Devs, upon whose presence the virtue of the water depended, 
went away. The B&jah was now easily defrated, and his power 
completely broken. The old temple in Panduah was also 
destroyed, and the present mosque was built with its materials. 
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The large tower was used as a Man&rah. for the call to prayer, 
and every Hindu was driven out of the town. 

“ Safi soon after ouuticued his wars with the infidels, and was 
at last MUed in a fight. His children buried him at Panduah, 
and erected the vault, which, together with his mosque, still 
exists. His descendants increased so rapidly, that Panduah soon 
became a large place. The fame also of the nobility of its 
inhabitants, who all trace their descent to the sister of the Emperor 
Firuz Shah, spread over the whole of Bengal. 

“ This is the legend. I have not met with Safiuddin’s name 
in any Indian history, or in the numerous biographies of 
Muhammadan saints. The story, however, contains one historical 
personage, the saint Bu Ali Qalandar of P&nipat-Ham&l, to 
whom, as related above, Safi appEed for blessing. This apparently 
most unimportant item furnishes the clue to the whole legend. 
His fall name is Shaikh Sharafuddin Bu Ali Qalaudar. He was 
a follower of the first Indian saint, Muin-ud-din-i Chishti, whose 
tomb is at Ajmir, and wrote several religious works, from among 
which a small Masnawl, without title, has been printed. 
Bu Ali Qalandar lived at P&nipat, and died there, at an advanced 
age, on the 13th Bamazan 724, or in the middle of September, 
1324 A. D. His shrine stiU exists in Panlpat. The date of the 
death of the saint enables us to ascertain which of the three 
Emperors of Bihli that bore the name of Firuz Shkh, corresponds 
to the Firiiz Shtih of the Panduah legend. Firuz Sh&h I died 
in A. D. 1236 ; Firuz Shsh H in 1296 ; and Firuz Shah HI 
reigned from 1351 to 1388 ; and thus we see that the Panduah 
legend means Firuz Sh4h II, or, according to his full name, 
Jalkluddin i>Khilji Firuz Shah, whose contemporury wos 
Bu Ali Qalondar. 

“ We may thus safely refer', the foundation of the Muhammadan 
settlement at Panduah to tho very end of the 13ih century, or 
not quite 100 years after the conquest of Nadia and the overthrow 
of the Lahhmaniyah rulers of Bengal by Bakhty&r i-Ehilii, a 
date with which not only the style of architecture of the PatMn 
mosque of Panduah, but also the inscriptions on Zofar’s tomb in 
Tribeni (A. H. 713 or A D. 1313) fully agree.*” 

In the 13th century, therefore, Pandua was a place of some 
importance, and, as the remains show, its importance increased 
during the next two centuries. The question naturally arises 
how Pandua, an inland town, far from any river, and at 
some distance from Tribeni or S&tgfion, could have attained so 


• Proc. A. S. B. 1870, pp. 
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much importance. The eixplaoation probably lies in the hydro- 
graphy of the tract, which has largely changed in the last few 
ceutuiies. The main stream of the Damodar flowed for some 
time in the long tortuous channel now called K&nd or the dead ; 
but it seems clear that at an earlier date it had a straighten 
course. The line of this straight course is indicated by 
the depressions in this th§tna, induding the Kasai below Fandua. 
We may infer that Fandua was originally connected with the 
Hooghly by the Damodar, which debouched somewhere near 
Nayasarai, and consequently it had good water communication. 
Later on, the F&diahahi road to S&tgaon appears to have passed 
through Fanduli, thus facilitating access by land, so that in the 
15th and 16th centuries Fandua was able to maintain its position, 
though the Damodar diifted its course. 

Fandua was noted in the 18th century for its paper, which 
was prized for its thinness and durability. In the 19th century 
the Magistrate of Hooghly was frequently asked by other Magis- 
trates for supplies of the FanduS paper; while the Hooghly 
Magistrate asked the Customs Collector of Hooghly for free 
passes to import the paper for his own use. In 1838, he reported 
that this paper was not only the best but also the cheapest. 
The trade has now died out owing to the introduction of machine- 
made paper manufactured in Bengal or imported from Europe. 
In the early British rule FanduS was notorious for its daooities ; 
and it took a long time, and required the employment of a special 
ofiEoer, to stomp them out from the locality. 

Fhxixphtira. — ‘village in thana Chanditala of the Serampore 
subdi'vision. It is situated not far from the left bank of the Sara- 
swati river, above 6 imlea west of Serampore to'wn. A consider- 
able centre of Musahndns, it is inhabited by many respectable 
dtmdddra or rent-free tenure-holders. They are known as Ashraf, 
and are said to be descendants of Muhammadan ojSEoers and 
soldiers, who receiving free grants of lands settled here in the 
pre-Mughal days. According to tradition, a Bagdi king ruled in 
Fhurphura and was defeated in a battle with Hazrat Shah Kabir 
HaliH and Hazrat Xaram-ud-din, both of whom were killed. 

In the neighbourhood of this place, at Molnah (or Mulla) 
SimlS, are an old low mosque and the tomb of Hazrat Muham- 
mad Eabir Sahib, generally called Shah Anwar XuH of Aleppo. 
Nothing is known about t]^ saint. Two stones near the tomb are 
pointed out as those on which the saint used to kneel at the time 
of shaving ; and it is said that the marks made by his knees are 
stiU visible. The saint is credited with having been fond of 
looking-glasses ; hence pilgrims often place looking-glasses on the 
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tomb as offerings. After buying them, the pilgrims must not look 
in them on their way to the tomb, or misfortunes will happen, 
as was the ease with one man who, it is said, fell down dead, 
because he looked at his fane in the glass he had bought for the 
saint. This curious custom seems to indicate some connection with 
the birth-place of Sh&h Auwax, as Aleppo was formerly famous for 
its glassware. The tomb is venerated both by Erindus and 
Muhammadans. 

An inscription on black basalt in the Tughr& character is fixed 
over the entrance to the Darg&h. It records the erection of a 
mosque by the great Kb&n Ulugh Mukhlis Elian in the year 
777H. (1375 A. D.),* and is therefore assumed to bdong to the 
mosque near by, which is without any inscription. It is said that 
the mosque was built, after ShSh Anwar’s death, by an am- 
bassador, who also endowed it with lands ; but, ouriouriy enough, 
the inscription makes no mention of the saint Shsh Anwar. 
Judging from the architectural details, the mosque appears to 
belong to a group of ruosques whioh were built only within a limited 
period, viz., 865 to 925 H. (1460-151 9 A D.). According to tra- 
dition, the mosque was built in 1001 H. by a merchant. Caught 
in a storm on the Saraswati river, his boat was about to ai-nk, and 
he was saved miraculously on praying to the saint Anwar. In 
gratitude, he had this mosque built dose to the saint's tomb.f 

Polba.— A village in the Hooghly subdivision, 8 miles north- 
west of Hooghly town. It contains a police station, the head- 
quarters of the thSna being transferred to it from £4nsberis in 
1878. It is touched by a fair-weather road from Hooghly town, 
whioh has bridges over the Saraswati on the third mile and the 
Kutni on the fourth mile. 

Pursura.— A village on the right bank of the DSmodar, situ- 
ated ou the 34th naile of the Old Benares road. It wus a place of 
some importance in old days, being shown in EonnoU’s Adm ? 
plate VII (1779), as Poorsara, but is now a small straggling villogo 
accessible only after the rains. It contains a police outpost and a 
District Board bungalow. Since the abandonment of the em- 
bankments on the right bank of the D&modar, about half a 
century ago, the village lands have become more or less exposed 
to the annual fioods of the river, and the road is broached more or 
less almost eveiy year. A District Board ferry plies between 
Ghamp&dangS. and Pursura in the rains, and this ferry can be 
traced as far back os 1828. 

* Blochmann, J. A. S, B.« 1870, pp, 201-92. 
t M. M. Cluiarayartif Pre^Mujfhal Motquu^ 1010, pp. 27, 28, %s. 

a and 4. 
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Bajbalhat —A considerable village on the left bank of the 
Damodor in thana Briahnanagai of tho Serampore subdivision. 
In the early British period it was a place of importance, being 
selected in 178C for the seat of a Conamercial Eesidency. The 
Residency -was transferred to Haripal about 1790. “Rajbaulhaut” 
appears in EenneU’s Atlas as a police station and the junction 
of several roads. After the diversion of trade to the east of 
the district, the place lost its importance ; and it also suffered 
during the epidemics of BurdwSn fever in the seventies. A 
weekly hat is still held here, at which there is a fair trade in 
rice, etc. 

Sanchit^a.— An estate in the Serampore subdivision with an 
area of 23,724 acres and a rent-roU of Rs. 59,074, the land revenue 
demand being Rs. 47,634. The estate originally belonged to the 
zamindars mentioned in the article on Sars&, but Ramdhan 
Banerji of TeKnipara mortgaged it to one Biswambhar Sil, after 
which Kshetra Nath Sil sold it for Rs. 1,27,000 to Babu Bejoy 
TTriabn a Mukheiji. The present proprietors are his grandsons, 
Babu R&s Bihari Mukherji and Babu Siva Nfirayan Mukherji. 
It is called after a village of the same name in the BanduS th&na. 

SarsSi. — A large estate in the Serampore subdivision with an 
area of 25,170 acres, the land revenue demand being Rs. 47,633 
and the rent-roll Rs. 50,308. This estate, Sanchitaia and 
Q-angadhaipur, originally formed one estate called Qnng&dharpur, 
which was purchased by Babu Baddi Nath Banerji of Teliuipara 
from the Burdwan R&j. In 1850, there was a partition among 
the descendants of Baddi N&th, by which the property was split 
up into the three estates of Sarsa, Sanchitara, and Gangadharpur. 
The present proprietors are B&bus Satya Bhupal Banerji and 
Satya Knp&l Banerji. 

The founder of the family was B&bu Rati Bl&nta Banerji, who 
was a mukhtdr in the Naw&b’s Court at Murdiidabad in 1160 B.S., 
and settled at M&nkundu. Having helped the then Raja of 
Sheotaphuli in paying bis revenue, he received some property at 
Telinipara as a gift from him ; and this formed the nucleus of an 
estate which was farther increased by his grandson, Babu Baddi 
Nath Banerji, who served in the Commissariat and there made 
a fortune. The estate is so called after Sarsa, a small village in 
the Pandua thana. 

Satgaon.— A small village on the left bank of the Saraswatl 
in thana Hooghly of the Hooghly subdivision, about 4 miles 
north of the town. The Grand Trunk Road passes through the 
village, the 31st mile stone lying between it and the river : 
another road connects it with Hooghly town aid Razidanga, the 
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site of Bandel station, and just south of the place is the Tnsbighft 
station of the East Indian Eailway. At the time of Bloohmann’s 
visit in 1870, there were only 11 huts here, but the unevenness of 
the ground between them and the Saraswatl pointed to its having 
been the site of an extensive setdement. At one place not far 
from the road the capital of a large pillar was visible, which the 
people called Paduhahi filpSi. At present a few huts may be seen 
here and there among jungle-oovered mounds. On the east of the 
Gband Trunk Eoad, a oousideraUe area is occupied by some high 
ground strewn with broken bricky which is locally called the JS!ilA 
or fort ; and further east are several tanks, one of which, known as 
Jahangir’s tank, is fairly large in size. A pathway along the 
river bank leads north-east to Tribeni at the mouth of the river ; 
2^ miles off. Satgaon is the Musalman form of the Sandait 
word Saptagram, derived from sapta, seven, and gram, villages. 

The only remains of tbia famous capital that are now extant 
are a mosque and a few tombs near it. The portions of the 
mosque still left are the front or east wall and the back or 
west wall: even these portions are not intact, and the gro^ 
of young pipal trees in the rains threatens further destruction. 
The entrance in the front wall is arched (somi-oiroular) in 
the latest Pathan style ; inside, .there is a orescent over the 
entrance.' The back wall has three mihrSbs or niches, of which 
two are large and the third one (at the north end) small. 
The walls are built of small btioks and are ornamented 
inside and outsido with arabesque work. Over the entrance is 
a basalt slab, 4 feet by 3 feet, with an Arabic inscription 
pt.ftHng the that J&ma Masjid was built in the reign of Abul 
Muzaffas Nusrah Shah by Sayyid Jamal Din Husain, son of 
SayyidPukhruddln of Amul in Eamazan 936 H. (May 1629 AD.): 
Amul is a town on the Caspian Sea. According to local tradition, 
Pakhr-ud-din is said to have come to Bengal with Shah Safi of 
Punduft and Eafar Khfin of Tribeni, a story primd /acwinconsistont 
■with tho inscribed date of the mosque. In 1908 the Publio 
Works Department repaired the mosque, patching up the front 
■watt, removing the fallen rubbish, and dealing the surround- 
ing jungle. The building is, however, too ruinous to render 
restoration feasible. 

Near the south-east angle of the mosque is an endo^ with 
three tombs, where Sayyid Fakhr-ud-dln, his wife and his eunuch 
ate to be buried. The largest tomb is ornamented with 
arabosque work, andhas on Arabic ins<aiption (now illegible) at the 
north end. This tomb is in good preservation. The o&cr two 
tombs, which lie east of the first, are smaller and not in such a 

X 
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good state o£ preaemtion as Fakhi-ud-dia’s. Besides the tombs, 
there are three insoiibed slabs of basalt in the enolosore. One 
speaks of the erection of the adjoining mosqne by Bakhr-ad>d!n ; 
it is partly in Arabic and partly in Persian, and was evidently 
taken from that mosqne. Another (in Arabic) was fixed into the 
northern wall of the tomb endosnre, and is now kept near the 
tombs owing to the crouubling of the wall It records the 
building of a mosqne by TaxMyat EMn in the reign of Mahmud 
Sh&h in 861 PL (1457 AJD.). A third, also in Arabic, records 
the btulding of another mosqne by TTlngh Majlis Nnr, Com- 
mander and Vizier during the reign of Path Sh&h, and is dated 
892 H, (1487 A. D.). Presumbly, the two mosques referred to 
in the last two inscriptions were in S&tgaon, and when they fell, 
the insoriptions were removed by some pious person to this dargcth* 
Great antiquity is commonly ascribed to Satgaon, but this 
seems hardly justified by the known facts. The place has not 
been traced in any pre-Musalmln Sanskrit works or inscriptions; 
and it is not mentioned in any of the oldest Musalm&n works or 
insoiiptions of Bengal. The esrHest mention of it, so far as is 
known, is found on a diver coin of the Emperor Muhammad 
bia Tughlak, dated 729PL (1329 AD.),. Before his time, the 
seat of the Government of South West Bengal was at Tiibeni, 
where several inscriptions have been discovered dating from 
1298 AD. The reasons for the transfer of the headquarters to 
S&tg&on are not known, but possibly Tribeni was found too 
PGnduistio f or a Musalm&n capital; and Muhammad Tughlak 
was fond of changes. Prom this time onwards Sat|;&on flourished, 
becoming the port of West Bengal and containing a mint and 
custom-house ; there are numerous coins in existence with the 
mint-name S&tg&on, a dgn that its trade was brisk On the decay 
of Sonarg&on in East Bengal, its searborne trade was devebped, 
attaining its zenith in &e first half of the 16th century; 
when the Portuguese began to visit West Bengal ^from 1536 
onwards), they found S&tg&on a great and populous city stored 
with merchandise. The trading classes had settbd there in large 
numbers, some of them being numerous enongh to form dis- 
tinct endogamous sections with the name Saptagr&m!ya, e,g,^ 
among the Paus&cis (brass- dealers) and Subamabaniks (gold- 
smiths). By the time of Bipra DSs (1495 AD.) Saptagr&m 
become so celebrated, that it was described in his poem as the 
hcsne of seven saints; an account of the |daoe and its trade 


• Bloehmaim, J. A. S. B, ApriHSrO, pp. 280 - 81 , 292 - 9 *, 297 - 98 ; Crewfowl, 
BMjwi fert Md rrmO, TcL U], pp, 19-2U 
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is also given in the poem Chandi of MnhandaxSm Eavikankan 
{circa 1600). !E^m desoiiptions of Saptagr&m given in the 
Cfiandi of Madhah&ohaiya (1579 A.D.} and the Shashthi-mangal of 
Eiishnar&m (1687 A.D.), the town appears to have extended as 
far east as the bank of the Ganges^and probably indaded Tribenl. 
Its importanoe in those days is also dear from the fact that 
it appears in all the old maps, such as those of Gastaldi (1561), 
De Barros {circa 1570) and Blaev (1640). Eamusio, moreover, 
referred to “ Asedegam ” as “ a good port, mth a ■wide entrance 
■where there is a good and wealthy dty containing many 
merchants and about 10,000 hearths.” 

The decline of the dty began with changes in the rivet 
courses. The Dfimodar began to diift westwards; the river 
Suraswati also began to silt up ; and the upper Teaches of the 
Bh&girathi became diffioult of navigation by the larger ships 
that began to visit Bengal. Hence, we find De Barros writing 
in the La Am that ‘ Salgaon is a great and noble dty, though 
less frequented than Chittagong on account of the port not 
bdng so convenient for the entrance and departure of ships.’ 
Cesare dd Eederid also remarked (1576 A. D.) that Satgaon was 
“a reasonable fair city for a dty of the Moors, abounding with 
aU things,” — a statement repeated by Ealph Fitch in 1687-— 
and that there ”the merchants gather themselves together with 
thdr trade;” but he added (hat the larger ships had to stop at 
Buttor (Bator in Howrah dty), and that only small ships could 
go up to Satg&on for loading, as “upwardes the river is very 
i^uUowe, and little ■water.” Even in his time, however, the 
sea-borne trade was still large, for he found that every year 30 to 
85 ships, both large and small, were loaded in this port “ with 
rice, doth of Bombast of diverse sortes, Dacca, great abundance 
of sugar, mirabolans dried and preserved, long pepper, oyle of 
zerzeline, and many other sorts of marohandise.”* 

The importanoe of Satg&on as the port and headquarters of 
Western Bengal was further recognized by extending its name to 
the SarkSr. In the Ain-hAJibari this Surk&i' consisted of 53 
fi,aMds with a revenue of 16,724,724 d&m (Es. 4,18,118). MahSf 
S&tg&on itself comprised the dty (Aisha) and a portion of its 
suburbs lying on the west bank of the river (T&wfili). The greater 
part of the suburbs, which had been out off from the remainder 
by the river channel shifting and now lay on the east bank, were 
formed into a separate mhai called Haveli-shahr (now corrupted 


* Of. «l*o The Veyagt io the JBaet Indite, 3oha Huyghen TWi Liuachotoa, 
168% traniL, M-7, ohap. 16. 
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iato Halisahar of the 24r>Pai^aii8s). TaHog all three together, 
the city and its sahurhs were assessed to a total revenue of 737,220 
d&ms (Bs. 18,480-8). In addition to this, oostom duties and other 
taxes were levied, the port dues (bmdarban) and onstom duties 
levied on booths {tnandarC) being roughly totaEed at 1,200,000 
d&ma (Bs. 30,000). 

Satgaon was oonneoted with the capital by a Fsdsh^i road, 
which on the conquest of Orissa was extended to Mandaran, and 
is mentioced several times in the early annals of Akhar. Baud 
Bhan in his first war against Akhar fled from Tg.nda to Satgaon, 
and thence to Orissa. Muhammad Kul! Bhan pursued him to 
Sstgaon, from which he invaded Jessore. Next Todnr Mai 
followed the same route when marching to Mandaran. When 
Muhim Bhan died, Baud came by this road from Orissa and retook 
Tanda. Bh&n Jahan, after Baud’s defeat and death at Agmahal, 
moved to Tanda and thence to Satg&on, vhere he defeated the 
remnant of the Afghan army and drove them back to Orissa. 
It was here, too, that Baud’s mother came to'him as a suppliant. 
S&tgaon also appears in the account of the great military revolt, 
being taken by and retaken from the rebels. 

About 1670, tihe Portugaese removed their factories to 
Hooghly, and the latter town rapidly superseded S&tg&on as a 
trading centre, so much so, that by the time Balph Pitch visited 
this district (1687), and the Ain was compiled {eb-ca 1690-92), 
Hooghly had come to be recognized as the chief port of South- 
West Bengal. S&tgaon, being more and more deserted by mer- 
chants, lost its sea-borne trade, but its inland trade lingered on for 
several years longer, as we find the English factors at Patna writ- 
ing in 1620 about “ quilts of Sutgonge,” plain or wrought with 
yellow dlk, being available for purchase in Patna.* 

When Hooghly was captured by the forces of the Bengal 
NawSb in 1682, all the public ofiS.ces, including the custom- 
house, were removed to that place— the mint at S&tgfion had 
already ceased to work towards the end of Akbar’s reign. After 
this, the town rapidly declined and soon fell into ruin ; but 
its fame still survived in several later accounts, written in 
ignorance of the actual facts, e.g., Be Laet (1681), Peter Hey- 
leyn (1662), Admiral Warwick (1667) and Thevenot (1668). 
TI^ error may perhaps be explained by the fact that S&tgion 
was Bometmus confused with Hooghly, e-g., Marshall wrote about 
1676 that “ great part of the Towne ^Hooghly) was formerly 
called Satagam.”t According to the Bevd. J. Long “ the old 

*SngUii I'tetvrUtiH India, 16X8-2i, Toster, pp. 196, 206. 

t ^ote* and dhtrrationt, p. 6, 1.c. Bowrey, p. 167, note S. 
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Dutch residents at Hooghly had their country seats at Satgan, 
and were in the hahit of valHng from Ghinsuxa in the middle of 
the day to it and returning after dinner . . . The people of 
Satgan were famed for wit, and often contended for the palm of 
wit with the inhabitants of Mahmud Shah in the neighbourhood.’ ' 

Finally, with the ruin ef the dty, its name disappeared from 
tlie revenue accounts of Murshid ZuU Shin, the name Arsha 
alone being used for the pargana and for a small zamfndtlri 
belonging to Raghudev, which after 1741 wns annexed to the 
Bui'dwan zamlndari. Sstgaon is not shown in any mnps subse- 
quent to 1C50 A. D., but in the 18th century and the first half 
of the 19rh century, aguin came into prominence owing to its 
paper manufacture. Considerable quantities of paper were ex- 
ported to Hooghly town and to other districts of Bengal ; but the 
industry declined owing to the introduction of paper manufacture 
in jails, and was killed by the import of the cheaper machine- 
made article. 

Serampore {Srlr&mpur, Sriram’s town).— Headquarters of 
the subdivision of the same name situated in 32° 45' N. and 
88° 21' E. It lies on the right bank of the Hooghly river, mid- 
way between the towns of Hooghly and Howrah (12 miles from 
each). The branch Gh»nd Trunk Road connects it with Howrah, 
and the Hooglily river with that town and Calcutta. Heavy 
goods are conveyed to and from the metropolis in big boats or 
barges towed by steam launches, end passengers in pansis (small 
barges) or the E!&ln& steamers of the Caloatta Steam Navigation 
Company. The town is also well sereed by rail. The East 
Indian Railway toudhes it and its subaibs at four stations, 
Honnagar, Rishra, Serampore and Sheor&phuli ; Serampore is a 
station at which all trains stop except the Bombay and Punj'ab 
mails. It can also be reached by the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway (on the other side of the Hooghly), on which there are 
three stations (Ehardah, TitSgarh and Barraokpore) at distances 
of half a mile to a mile and half from the river. There axe 
public ferries at six places, viz., (1) from Oh&tr& to Barraokpore, 
(2) Serampore to Barraokpore, (8) Ballabhpur to Titfigarh, (4) 
Mahesh to TitSgarh, (5) Rishia to Ehardah, and (C) Eonnagar 
to FanihSti. 

The municipality, which was constituted in 1865, is divided 
into four wards, viz., proceeding from north to south, (I) ChStrS, 
(II) Serampore, (III) Mshesh and RishrS, and (IV) Konnagar. 
It has nearly doubled its population within 30 years, the numbers 
being 34,440 iu 1872, 44,451 in 1901 aM 49,694 in 1911. This 
increase is largely duo to the influx of immigrants, chiefly males. 
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The large namber a£ mills and other indnstiial oonoems, the 
Boardty of looal labotu, and fadlities of conunonioaiioa hare 
attracted immigrants from up-ooantry on a oonddecahle scale, 
mth the result that parts of the town have become overcrowded. 
Malarial fever is endemic, and cholera breab out at times. 
A. supply of good drinking water for the bastis and the area 
furthest array from the river, and an improved system of drainage 
ace at present the crying needs of &etown. A. water-works 
scheme has been sanctioned and some progress has been made 
with a dimnage scheme. The tracts worst drmned are Ward 
No. ni and those parts lying west of the Grand Trunk Boad, 
where the drainage is obstructed by the East Indian Bailway 
line. 

ChSitra and Nabagi&m in the northernmost ward are more or 
lesa suburbs of Serampore proper. This ward lies, for the most 
part, between a road tunning along or near the river bank and 
the branch Grand Trunk Bond, which meets the Grand Trunk 
Boad at GMreti. Gh&trS is a fairly old village, being shown as 
“Ohatterah” in Bennett’s Atlas, plate XIX (1781). It is 
inhabited by many B&rendra BrtdWns, and has a number of 
small shops on the river road. 

South-east of Ghatca, from which it is separated by a large 
kMl or creek, is Serampore, the most important ward of the muni- 
dpality. It is divisible into three sections, the northern, central 
and southern. The northern section is largely inhabited by 
Birendra Br&hmans and oohtains the reddenoes of the SSreudia 
Gos&in family. It is separated from the central section by another 
ihil, which falls into the river and is erossed by a small bridge. 

The oeutial section, which is the longest, the most thickly po- 
pulated and Ihe most important, contains the public ofGioea. 
The bid house of the Banish Governor with its Iffi^e compound 
is utilized for the subdividonal criminal courts and revenue offices. 
The building is two-storeyed, the upper storeyserving as cm inspec- 
tion bungalow. Opposite the oouits is the residence of the Sub- 
divisional Officer, a two-storeyed house of modem date, and to 
the left of this are the Civil Oouris. Servetal other buildings 
are blustered together in the neighbourhood of the Criminal Courts, 
viz , the old Banish Church, the Roman Catholic Church, the sub- 
registry office and the post office. A little distance offi is the 
•uh-jatt (formerly the Banish court-house and jail) with the date 
1805 over the entrance gid«. Near the xeilway station is the 
Misdon cemetery oontaining the tombs of Carqr, MaTBlmuLn and 
Ward; and near the courts is the Banish omnetei7. The 
Strand Boad runs along the livor bank for about a mile. Most 
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of the Hg houses in the to^m lie along this load, part of whioh 
is treU-shaded with trees. 

Seiampoie is one of the moat interesting towns in Bengal, 
beoaose its history is that of the attempt of tho Danes to found a 
colonial empire, and later of Engli^ missionaries to establish 
the C hri stian religion in Bengal. The history of the Danes has 
already been given in Chapter III, and it will be sufficient to 
state We that when Serampore (Frederkisnagore) was ceded to the 
English by the treaty of 1845, the town had the following pubHo 
buildings, (1) the Government House, (2) the Secretary's house 
and offices, (3; the court-house with the jail annexed, (4) the 
Church, (5) the bazar with godowns and (6) two small Wok-built 
guard-Wuses on the river bank. The town was 60 bigh&s in 
area ; and attaohed to it were the mahi^is of Serampore, Akna 
and Piarapur, for whioh the Danes paid to the zamindSr of 
SheoiSphuli on annual rent of stood Es. 1,601.* This estate is 
now known as the FiSaSpur estate of the Serampore Khm 
Mahals. 

As regards the Serampore missionaries, Carey, Morshman, 
Ward and their fellow-workers and successors, it will perhaps be 
suffident to refer the reader to the account given in Chapter Y 
and to quote the words of Mr. J. 0. Marshman — “ A feeling 
of solemnity pervades the mind in contemplating the spot 
where the Wt Missionary press was establiahed ; the first version 
of the Soriptures in the languages of this Preddenoy, and the 
first tract in the language of Bengal, was printed, and the first 
vmnaoular school opened; the first converted Hindu baptized, 
and the first steam engine ever seen in India set up, in order to 
manufacture paper for the printing of the sacred Scriptures 

. . There remains now repose, in the same hallowed ground 
in the Mission cemetery at Serampore, together with those of 
their highly gifted and affectionate assodate, Mr. Maok.’'t 

The following is a brief account of the prindpal buildings, 
beginning with the three Christian churches. The oldeBt is the 
Eoman Cathdio Church, which was built in 1776 with the help of 
oontriburions given by the rich Baretto family of Calcutta. It 
replaced a chapel (built in 1764), wMoh was found too small for the 
congregation and was therefore pulled down. The Protestant 
church, which has a lofty steeple surmounted by a globe and cross, 
was formerly the Danish Church dedicated to St. Okf. The gate- 
way bears the monogram of Frederick YI of Denmark ; and the 

• Article H of the Treaty, Toynboe^s Shifeh, p. 168. 

t Notea on tbe Bight Bank of the Hooghly^ OakuUa Review, Vol, IV, pp. 506, 
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altar or commonioa table is at the Treat end. It was built by 
pubHo sabsCTiptions obtained through the exertions of Colonel Bie, 
and was oompleted in 180S at an expense of Es. 18,500. Of this 
sum, Es 1,000 was contributed by the Marquis of Welledey, 
who is said to have remarked at the time that nothing was 
wanting to the Barraokpore Bark but the distant view of a steeple 
Mr. Marshman writing in 1845 stated: — “No service has ever 
been performed in it by a DanMi clergyman in oonsequence 
of the capture of the town by the English soon after its erection, 
and the small body of Danes resident in it subsequently to the 
restoration of the town. The service has been gratuitously 
oonduoted by the Serampore Missionaries, and their colleague 
Mr. Mack, during the long period of thirty-seven years. The 
only property belonging to the Ohnrch consists of a pair of large 
silver candlesticks presented in 1803 by Mrs. Sehow.”* The 
third church is the Mission Chapel, purchased by Dr. Carey and 
his colleagues in 1800, in which they and Mr. Mack prea<hcd for 
46 years. 

One of the most interesting memorials of these Missionaries is 
the College, which they founded in 1818. The building has 
been described as follows by Mr. 3 . 0 Marshman, o s.i., a son of 
Dr. Marriiman The centre building intended for the public 
rooms was 130 feet in length and 120 in depth. The haU on the 
ground floor, supported on arches, and terminated at the south 
by a bow, was 95 feet in length, 66 in breadth, and 20 in height. 
It was originally intended for the Kbrary, but is now occupied 
l^the classes. The hall above, of the same dimensions and 

26 feet in height, was supported by two rows of Ionic columns ; 
it was intended for the annual examinations. Of the twelve 
side rooms above and below, e^ht were of spacious dimensions, 

27 feet by 35. The portico, which fronted the river, was 
composed of four columns, more than 4 feet in diameter at the 
base. The stairoase room was 90 feet in length, 27 in width 
and 47 in height, with two staircases of cast-iron, of large size 
and eluant form, prepared at Birmingham. The spneious 
grounds were surrounded with an iron railing, and the front 
entrance was adorned with a noble gate likewise oast at 
Birmingham.'* The College contains the library and several 
relics of the Serampore nrissionaries, such as the pulpit from 
which they preached, their chairs, Carey’s crutches, translar 
tions from the Bible and the royal charter of the CoUege 
gtanted by the King of Denmark in 1827. One picture in this 


Notes on the B<ght Bank of the Hoogbly, Oalenita Seview, Vol. IV, p. S04. 
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bdldii’g was long believed to be a portrait of Madame Grand 
(later Princess Talleyrand) by Zoffany, but it is really a 
picture of Princess Augusta, sister of Prederiok Y of Denmark. 
Adjoining the college is the house in which Dr. Carey lived for 
many years and died. 

Not far off, in the premises of the Howrah waterworks, are 
two buildings known as “Aldeen House” and ths Pagoda. 

The former, wbidh is now used as a residence by the 
engineers attached to the waterworks, was once the property 
and favourite retreat of the Eevd. David Brown, as rdated in 
Chapter Y ; it has been suggested that the house was built by 
some Muhammadans during the period of Mughal rule and that 
it was used for the purposes of religion (Bin). The latter was 
formerly a temple of E&dhaballabh, which was purchased by 
Mr. Brown after it had been abandoned and the image 
removed owing to the encroachment of the river. “In this 
cool old Pagoda Henry Martyn, on one of his earliest visits 
to “ Aldeen” after his arrival as a chaplain in 1806, found an 
appropriate residence. Under the vaulted roof of the shrine a 
place of prayer and praise was fitted up with an organ, so that, 
as he wrote, ‘ the place where once devds were worshipped has now 
become a Christian oratoiy.’ . . As years went by, the temple 
thus consecrated as a Christian oratory became degraded in other 
hands. The brand “ Pagoda DistiUeiy ” for a tiine came to be 
known as marking the rum manufactured there. The visits of 
so many Christian pilgrims to the spot, and above all the desire 
expressed by Lord Lawrence when Governor-General to visit 
it, led the wealthy Hindu family who own the Pagoda to 
leave it at last as a simple min.”* It has lately been restored 
by Government and a memorial tablet placed on it. 

Near the railway station is the Mission Cemetery containing 
the graves of Carey and his family, the vault of the Marshmans 
and the graves of Ward and Mack, ‘thebeloved associate.’ 

“No burying ground in India is consecrated with four such 
tombs.” The Danish cemetery contains tombs dating back to 
1781, among which may be mentioned those of Colonel &efting, 
the Danish Chief and Director, who died in 1828 after 44 years’ 
service in India, of Hoblenbeigh, another Danish Governor 
(1833), and of General Mainwaiing, author of a dictionary of the 
Lepcha language, who died at Serampore in 1893. 

Near the Howrah waterworks the river makes a bend towards b.ii^ i.| 
the south-west, and brings Ballabhpur into view. This quarter of ?■■'• 


* Q. Smith, 0 J.B., Life of William Carey. 
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Seiampore is semi-uxban in dh.araoter and is known ohiefLj for its 
temple of Eidh&ballabh and Bath'J&tiS. The following legend 
is told about the origin of the idol and temple. “About 
eight generations ngo, Eudiu Paudit, who was related to a family 
of distinction at OhatrS,, a mile to the west of Serampore, forsook 
the family maiirion and retired to BaUabhpur, which was then a 
forest, where he began a series of religious austerities. The gods 
are never indijSerentto such acts of devottduess, and Bsdhaballabh 
himB>-U is said to have appeared to him in the form of a religious 
mendicant, and given him instructions to proceed to tiaux, the 
oiipital of Bengal, and obtain a slab or stone which adorned the 
doorway of the "Vioeroy’s private room, and construct an imago 
out of it. He proceeded to that city and found that the Prime 
Minister and favourite of the Yioeroy was a devoted Hindu. To 
him he announced the revelation he had received, and was assured 
that no effort should be spared to obey the commands of the God. 

“ Soon after, the stone began to emit drops of water and, by 
8 angular ooincidenoe, the Viceroy himself happened to pass by 
at the time. The minister pointed out the riroumstanoe, and 
asserted that the drops thus distilled were the tears of the stone, 
and that no time should be lost in driivering the palace from so 
mauquoious an omen, by the removal of this object. Peonnission 
was immediately given to this effect, and Eudru was blessed 
with the gxati^ation of Ms wishes. But he was greatly per* 
plexed about the means of removing this treasure, when the God 
agolQ appeared, and directed him to return forthwith to Ballabh* 
pur, and there await in patience the arrival of the stone. Soon 
after he had reached his village, it was miraculously conveyed 
to the river side, and floated down the stream of its own accord 
to the landing stairs at BaUabhpur, where the devotee was in the 
habit of bathing. 

“Eudru set to work immediately on the stone, and by the 
aid of the soolptor obtained an image, which is celebrated for its 
beauty. The mysterious origin of the image soon attracted 
worshippers, and the proprietor was enabled, from their gifts, to 
construct the temple. In process of time, the encroachments of 
the river brought the temple within 300 feet df the (dge of the 
water, and it became necessary to seek some other abode for the 
God, because no BrShman is allowed to recdive a professlocal gift 
or meal within that distance of the sacred stream. The forsaken 
temple was subsequently purchased by the EeverendDavid Brown, 
and the inu^e was removed to anothw spot, a quarter of a mile 
inland, where a temple was built at the expense of the wealthy 
family of the llaUika of Oahmita. 
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“ tDie q^lendour of B&dhaballablx’B cstabMiment is, hoTrevor, 
of more recent origin tkan the oelnbrity of the image. n&j& 
NubuMssen of Oalonttn, tbo Mnnabi of Clive, and the dral native 
who rose to wealth and distinction after the birth of the llritisli 
empire in India, took a great fancy to this god. When ho wns 
called to perform the funeral obsequies of his mother, he employed 
the great influence he enjoyed in the country, to convey to his 
own residence in the metropolis tlie three images to which 
Agradwip, Ghaidah and Ballahhpur owe their distinction. They 
were oairied down to the river on a stage, on the shouldore of 
Brahmans - for it would he an aot of sacrilege for any but the 
twice- bom to touob an image inhabited by the spirit of the Q-ods— 
and were conveyed firomthe gh&t in Oaloutta to the Eftj&'s 
residence on the same saoerdotol shoulders. Soon after, ho 
dismissed two of the images, but retained that of It&dh&haliabh 
for a twelvemonth, and exhibitod a strong indisposition to part 
with it. He oflered largo sums of money to the priests— aooording 
to popular report, to the esteut of Bs. 10,000 or Be. 12,000 — for 
permission to keep it ; hut they refused to part with the lieirloom 
of their family. They importuuod him for its restoration, time 
after time, but without success. Au appeal to the oourts of law 
would at onoe have secured its return, hut such a proceeding 
would have refleoted dishonour on them throughout the country. 
At length, they threatened the B&j& and his family with a- 
more feaxfol calamity than a law suit in the Supreme Court, — ^ 
with the ouxse of the [Rahmans. These menaces are said to have 
rea(flied the B&j&’s wife, who besought him to send away 
an image which was likely to prove so inauspicious to the &mily, 
and he was persuaded to r^nquish it. At the same time, he 
gave the most substantial proofs of his generosity to its 
proprietors by endowing them with the village of Ballabhpur, 
which is supposed to yield them an annual inoome of al^ut 
Bs. 800 a year. The patronage of so disbingnished a character 
asB&js NubukisHen tmded greatly to increase the popnlatity 
of the (flirine, and it is now one of the most wealthy in this 
part of the country.”* 

Formerly the image of Jagann&th, whioh is enshmed at 
Mahesh, a mile south, used to Be brought to “ visit ” that of 
Badh&hallabh at Ballabhpur during the oar festival ; hut owing 
to disputes between the priests of the two temples, another 
image of Jagann&th was set up at Ballahhpur. 

ib this the BSrendia Brahmans, with the Cos&ins at 
th eir head, and the Ttotis or weaver caste, are p rominent. The 
• Coimtu X0t>im, VoL IV, pp. 402.4^ 
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latter area quiet hardworking dass, whose fine cloths, known 
as Farasd&nga cloths, still hold their own in the markets of 
Calcutta and Howrah ; they use an improved loom known as the 
Senunpore loom. A Government institution for the trainiug of 
weavers has recently been established here. During the period of 
British rule two families of this locality have come to the front, 
viz., the Days and the Gosiiins. The Deys belong to the Tcli caste, 
originally a caste of oilmen, but now mostly of traders. They 
obtained their wealth chiefly by establishing a private sub-mono- 
poly of salt in the days when the general monopoly was held by 
the East India Company, and then acquired landed property by 
taking up mortgages and by purchase. Their dispute with 
the Sheor&phnli Baj about the Whing of Jagannath at Mshedx 
during the Snan-jatra has been already described in the account 
of Bnidyahati in the article on Sheor&phuli. 

Oois a The GosSins or Goswamis, the leac^ family in the town, trace 
back thdr descent to Dhar&dMr, son of Ch&ndar, who was one of 
the five Br&hnuins said to have been brought by the king Adisur 
from Eanauj. The original seat of the family was at B&tuli, 
an old place on the right bank of tbe river Bhigirathi above 
Eatwft in the Burdwau district, which was also the original home 
of the founders of the BSusberia and Gheoraphuli B&j. 
Lakshman Chakravarti married into the Gosmn family of Santipur 
in Nadia, an influential family descended from the great scholar 
Adwaita, the colleague of Chaitanya. Lakshmau’s son Bam- 
govinda succeeded to the zamindiri and other properties of liis 
maternal unde and assumed his title of Gos&in. It is said that 
one day, bis boat having upset, he had to swim ashore to Seram- 
pore and, attracted by the place, settled here permanently. Not 
improbably he was idso attracted by the fact that the younger 
branch of the P&tuli zamind&is resided at Sheor&phuli. lie got 
grants of lands from the Sheor&phnli Baj, and the B&j& of 
Bishnupur appointed him sMU of three idols, B&dh&mohau, 
Badhikl and ^p&l, which he had endowed with rent-free lands ; 
these idols are now the family idols of the Gosftins. Bamgoviuda 
was thus the founder of the Serampore family. 

Bimgovinda’s youngest son, Haiinarayan, became IHtodn of 
Customs under the Danish East India Company. At that time 
(1773-83) the trade of Serampore was at its zenith, and Uati- 
nai&yan amassed a luge fortune. His younger son Baghur&m 
was “banian ” to the great firm of Mr. John Palmer, styled 
“ the Piinoe of Merchants.'’ The firm failed in 1832, involving 
many persons in ruin, but it is said that Palmer gave a timely 
hint to Boghurim, who was thus able to realize his seoititios. 
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fiaglxar&m also tiaded largely on his own account, both before 
and after the failure of Palmer and Go., and was a hiigo 
shareholder in the Union Bank, an Indian bank started by iho 
late Dwtirkan&th Tagore. This bank also failed, but before it 
su^ended payment Bagliurm had sold his shares. He thus saved 
hiTYiafllf from the misfortune whidh befell BwkrkanStli Tagore, 
Ghh&tu and LalS. B&bus, and other prominent persons of Guloutta. 
Eaghuiam purchased extensivo zamlcdSiis and nc(iuirod such 
wealth, that when the Danish King olfered to sell Scrampore to 
the Bnglisli in 1845, ho offered to buy it for twclvo laklw of 
rupees; but tins was not allowed by the English Government, 

He died a millionaire, and was the real arohitcot of the present 
fortunes of the Gfos&in family. 

BaghurSm’s two surviving sons, Gangs PrasSd and Gopi 
Krishna, inherited the property. Gopi Krishna was a pious and 
orthodox Hindu, who travelled much on pilgrimage, and endowed 
the family gods with lands yielding a net income of Bs. 14, 000. 

This amount is still spent on tide worship of tlio gods and 
on charitable purposes. Gangs PrasSd had one son, Hem Oliandra, 
who died in 1907, leaving four daughters, who inherited liis 
large property under a will. Gopi Krishna had fivo sons, of 
whom three are now living, Kisori Lsl, BSjendra LSl and 
Bsdhiks Lsl. The Hon'ble M Kisori Lai Goswami BahSdur is 
the head of this younger branch. He is a Yakil of the High 
Oonrt, was Ohairman of the Smrampore Munidipality, and is 
now (1911) a member of the Executive Council of Bengal. 
Daring his time the landed property has been considerably 
developed, especially the zomindSxi at KSnkinSra in the 24> 
Paiganas, hy the opening of jute mills.* 

South el Ballabhpur along the river bank is Mslicsli, and still Mibak, 
further south isBishrS. Maliesli is famous for its temple of Jugan- 
natli, and for tho annual festivals of SuSn-jStrS (l)athmg festival), 
Itath-jSlra (<iax festival) aud UltS*ratli (tlie return festival), which 
attract immense crowds to tho town: infant, the Bath-jStrS of 
Mshesh is the largest festival of i(8 kind in India outside Ihrr!. 

The following legend is tdd about this shrine. An asoetio of 
H&he^ named Dhmb&nanda Btahmaohiri went on a pilgrimoge 
to Puri, where the god Jagannath came to him in a dream, bid- 
ding him rcturu to Mahesh, where ho promised to appear to him. 

After his return Dhruhananda found an imago of Jagannath 
partly hidden in sand on the bank of the Ganges. A few 


• Moui oJf tho fiicto above given are fakeu from a note kindly supplied by tiio 
Hon'ble Itai Kisori LSI Ciogwami li&bsdur. 
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days later He found iHe images of Subhadzi and BaladeH in tHe 
fame place, and having set them np by the side of the imago of 
Jagannlth, made over the three images to his disciple Elamalakar 
Piplai. Some years afterwards a Nawab of Muisbidabad, having 
been given shelter during a siorm by the sebsiti of the shrine, gave 
them a piece of revenue-free land in Mahesh and the title of 
AdbiHri. The Mtihesh temple rapidly grew in importance. A 
wealthy Madak dedicated the first car, anda zamicdar of Sheor&phub* 
gave the AdbiHris the village of Jagannfithpur, as cteboUar land. 

Another legend says that the god JagannAth stopped and 
bathed at Mahesh ou his way to Pan, where he dineA Hence 
the place became sacred, and all the Puri ceremonies Were intro- 
duced. The present temple was built by the Calcutta Halliks, 
while the oar was the gift of the Boses. About 183<) the old oar 
was found to be unsafe on account of decay and the ravages of 
white-ants, and it was therefore replaced by the present iron oar. 
During the Bath-jAtra festival the safety of the vehicle is first 
certified by the I^riot Engineer, and a oordon is formed, by 
means of a rope held up by constables, to prevent the crowd 
getting too near. The image is next placed on the oar, and 
amid much rejoidng and shouting the car is drawn by hawsers 
to the God’s garden-house in the north of HAhesh. After eight 
days, on the UltA-rath day, the oar with the image is drawn back 
to its old ^aoe, whence the image is oanied to the temple. 

MAhesh is an old place mentioned in the poem of Bipra DAb 
n495 A. D.) and in the poem on the legend of SatyaoArAyan 
(18th century). The worship of JagarnAth may be assumed to be 
several centuries old, smd not imptoUbly began when this part of 
the country was under the OiiyA Hugs. 

AiAHu BisbrA is a Ihriviug quarter with two large jute nulls 
(Wellingion and Hastings;, whidt axe connected with the BiahxA 
station by a siding. The majonty d the mill-hands live on tho 
other side of the Trunk B^ in a iasti situated on iCA A JfoAd/ 
land. They get their drmHng water from hydrants supplied 
with filtered water hy the^mills, and a lai^e private market 
suppKes them with proviaons! 

Bisbra appears to be as old as MAhesh, being meutioued in the 
poem of Bipra Bis (14dfiA.D.), but first rose to importance during 
the early days of British rule. Ou the south bank of the ChAmpA 
THiiil, a creek that separated this place from KAheah, sto^ 
BisbrA House, where Warren Baatiuga and bis wife uasd to oone 
and stay. It was surrounded by a bxuA-waU, Gxe western 
portionofwhibh ms lined with a row of mango trees said to have 
been ^tedby Mrs. Hastings. When Hastings letiied, he sdid 
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the house and adjoining land (136 Inf hat),* receiving twice as 
much as he had paid fat it. It now forms part of the huildings 
of the Uastiiigs Ifill ; and (he original deed, hearing the signature 
of the great Fro Gousal, is in the possosaion of the mill proprietors. 

South of Biahr& is the eastern ward, IConnagar. It is rather KtmntguT. 
sparsely inhabited, but has developed of recent years, chiefly 
owing to the existence of the chemical works of Messrs. 

Wal^e and Co., and the efforts of tho late Bsbu Trailal^a N&th 
Mittra. The latter was a Yakil of the Galoutta High Court 
and Chairman of tho Serampore Municipality, who improved 
Eonuogar considerably and left a large fortune. Kuimagar 
is mentioned iu the poem of Bipra DSs (1495), but fot 
rose to impoxtanoe with the growth of European trade. In 1845 
it was described as a populous and wealthy village, the residence 
of many natives who had amassed or were anui8flii)g wealth iu 
Calcutta. In fact, like Serampore and Bishra, it formed a 
suburban retreat for the well-to-do people of the metropolis. 

Kow, however, the place has lost its reputation for healthiness. 

Serampore Subdivision.— A subdivision lying iu the south- 
east of the district between 22P 40' and 22" 55' N. and 87® 

59' and 88’ 22' E. with an area of 343 sq,uare nules. It is 
bounded by the rivers Hooghly and DSmodar and interseotod by 
many streams and kfiAh with long swamps lying between the 
main streams. The country is low and rather flat, but rises 
gradually towards the Bamodar river, and the streams drain the 
country from north aud north-west to south and south-east. 

Though tho dope is more pronounced than iu the Sadar subdivi- 
aiou, still the siteams mostly become rilted up after the laiDS, 
leaving numerous pools of staguaut water in their beds. The 
subdivision eonseq^uenily becomes water-logged, and towards 
the end of the roius malarious. Thkna Kirishnanagur is the worst 
in this respect, and then th&ua llaripal, or roughly the south- 
western portion of the subdivisioa: in Eriahnanagar thins the 
population decreased from 69,280 in 1872 to 57,694 in 1901. On 
the other hand, the lands are fertUe, eEpcchtlly those enriched by 
ffllt deposits itom the Hooghly and its branch, (heSamawalL 
The chief crops are paddy, potatoes, jute, vegetables andfruila, 
sugarcane and oilseeds. The manufacture of cotton dotba has 
survived at Serampore and HaripSl, andthedyeiugof silk hand- 
kerchiefs at Serampore. Large quantities of bricks and tiles are 
manufactured along the banks of the Hooghly, and pottery 


• MieHmfrm OaleuUa CfattUe, Vol, I, p. 49. (iactioa aotie*, «n4« 
date Sib Augatt 1874.) 
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at Bhadreswar. The jute and cotton millfi in Serampote, 
Bhadieswar and Baidyabati have already been referred to. The 
population of the sabdividoa was 413,178 in 1901, representing 
1,205 persona to the square mile. 

Sheoraphnli.— See Boidyab&ti. 

Singnr.— A viUflgein the Serampore subdivision and the 
beadqnarters of a poUoe station. It is connected with Baidyabati 
by a District Board road, but is more easily accesidble by the 
T§xakeswar ' branch of the East Indian Railway, a station being 
located here. It has a sub-registry ofiBce, a post oflGioe, a High 
Englidi school, and a tol teaching tumti or law. The head- 
quarters of the thana was transferred from Baidyabili to Singur 
in 1878. It was notorious in the early days of British rule for 
daooities and robberies. 

Sitepor.— A. village in th&na Krishnanagar of the Serampore 
subdivision. It is connected with Antpur by a District Board 
road, but can be reached more easily by the Champad&nga 
extension of the Howrah-Amti, light Railway. It is one of 
the centres of the Musalni&n population in the district, and 
contains a mmlrem which is supported by a Oovernment grant. 
This grant owes its origin to an assignment of Rs. 4-8 a day made 
in 1772 by Governor Cartier, which was increased to Es. fl by 
Warren Hastings in 1781.* The Mutaw&li draws at present 
Rs. 168-13-5 a month, three-fourths of which is appropriated to 
the mdrasa and one-fourth to the mosque. He is said to bo a 
lineal descendant of Maulana Malchduin IsmSil B&gdadi, who 
came to India in the reign of Ahbar, and whose eldest son 
Kakhdum Ssh Abdullah Abdul is said to have settled at Sit&pur 
on the left bank of the E!&u& Dftmod&r. His second brother 
settled at Phuxphux& and the youngest brother at Midnapore. 

Syambazar.— A village in th&na Gogh&t on the extreme 
western border of the Aximb&gh subdivision, dose to the boundaiy 
of the B&nkur& district. It is one mile east d Badanganj outpost 
and is reached by a loop road beginning from and ending in the 
Old NSgpur road. The village contains a mnd-walled thatched 
bungalow of the District Boaii^, and a sub-registry ofBoo. From 
1877 to 1886 it wos the head-quartets of aMunioipal Union. It is 
the centre of the iusBar-spinning and tusseor-weaving indnslries, the 
fabrics b^ aU esported either to the of Rfiiujibanpar ox 
Ramkristapur ox bought by dealers from Orissa and up-country. 
Some trade is also carried on in ebony artieLes. 

T&rakeswat.^An important villago in tbana llaripal of the 
Serampore subdivirion, situated iu 22° 53^ N. and 88° 2' K It 

• Tc^nbaa’a AimMOraiKM c/ JKOriet, pp. IIO-SO ~~ 
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is oonnsoted mtb Baidjabfiii by a Disixiot Board road 21 xoiles 
long, of wbiob 10 miles are metalled; but it can be reached 
easily from Calcutta by the Taxakeswarl branch line of the East 
Indian Eailway starting from the Sheoraphuli station and from 
up-country by the Bengal ProTindal Railway starting from the 
MagrS. station. Taraieswai is, in fact, the termimxs of the two 
lines. It contains a poUce outpost, a District Board bungalow, a 
small dii^ensary maintained by the Mahant of the temple, and 
two tok, which receive aid from the Mahant and are therefore some- 
times called Mahant Mah§iaj tok. 

The chief object of interest is the dirine of the linga of the god 
Siva called TSrakeswar, which is about 500 yards from the railway 
station. This dccine consists of two parts, the sanctum and the 
verandah or porch in front of it. The sanctum is plain inside, 
with the linga in the middle. Its outside is carved like a 
Bengali hut and has a duplicate with three spires over it. The 
porch is four-sided, with throe arched cusped openings, and the 
floor has a marble pavement ; it is about 25 feet square and 80 feet 
high, with a railing over the roof. Eadng this porch is a large 
open hall with a roof supported by pillars and a floor paved with 
marble. The temple is so much surrounded by houses on all 
sides that no good view of it can be obtained from outside. The 
Mahant lives in a house to the east, and to the north of the 
temple is a fair-sized tank much used by pilgrims. Close by 
is a large bazar, which is paved with flagstones; and near the 
bazar is a fine tank. 

Pilgrims come to the shrine througbout the year and on all 
the days of the week, but Monday is the favourite day, as it is 
oonddered the day most auspidous to Siva. Several rdigious 
festivals are held periodically, the largest crowds assembling on the 
Siva-ratri and Charak Sanlaanti days. The Siva-r&tri (the night, 
of Siva) is held on the night of the fourteenth tMi of the dark 
fortnight in the month of I’b&lgun (Eehruaty-Mordh). At this 
time a fair takes place which lasts for three days, and on the night 
itself 20,000 persons gather at the shrine. Charak Saukrfinti, or 
the last day of Ohaitra, takes place at present on 13th April, which 
is also the lost day of the Bengali year ; on this occasion men 
svnng from high poles. Throughout the month of Ohaitra Sudras 
fast during t^ day-time, taking their meals only after sunset, 
as in the Ramazin fast of the Muhammadans. On the Charak 
Sankr&nti day they assemble at T&rakeswar, deposit their 
orange-coloured strips of cloth (uttariffa) before the god and 
offer prayers to him, fasting both day and night. Locally, 
tibia festival is the most important, some 15,000 to 25,000 persons 

Y 
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visiting the temple dtuing it. The melA held in oonneotioa vrith 
the festival lasts five to six days. 

The village is not old nor is the shrine. The place is not 
diown in EenneU’s Atlas (1779-81), hnt appears in the Survey 
maps of 1830-45 as Taressore. Begaz^g its ongin, the following 
curious legend is told. Ba|& Vishnu Das, a Briiatriya hy caste, 
lived at Mohaha Garkalingar in Oudh, early in the eighteenth 
century. Bather than remain under the rule of the Musalman 
Nawa^ of Oudh, the B&ja emigrated to Bengal, and took up his 
abode at the village of Banmagar at BalSgarh, near HaripSl, 
about two miles from where Tarakeswar now stands. With him 
came 500 foUoweis of his own caste, and 100 Bz&hmans from 
£!anaaj. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood suspected them 
of being robbers, and sent word to the Nawab of Bengal at 
MurshidaMd that a large gang of mazauders, in complete armour 
and with strange beards and moustaches, had come and settled 
near HaripSL The NawSb having smit for them, the B&j& present- 
ed himsdf, and said that they wore harmless folk who only 
wanted some land whereon to settle. Tradition stales tliat, to 
]^ve his innocence, B&ja Yishnu Dis went through the ordeal by 
fire, holding in Hs hand a red-hot iron bar, without sustaining 
injury. The Hawab was convinced of bis honesty and gave him 
a grant of 500 Ughas of land (equal to 1,500 bighSa at the present 
day) eight miles from T&rakeswar. 

YiriinuDas had a brother, who became a religious men- 
dicant and wandered about the neighbourhood as a devotee. 
While living in the jungle near Tazakeswar, then known as Joi 
Savsxam, he noticed t^t many cows entered the jangle with ud- 
ders full of milk, and xetnrned with them empty. Yaxanud 
fiin g b , as the devotM was called, followed them to see who milked 
them, and saw them discharge milk of their own accord on 
in a stone which had a deep hollow in it, made by cowherds 
grinding rice. He tried to dig up the stone, eofi spent a whole 
day at the work without reaching its lower side. Daring the night 
he dreamed that T&rakeswar (a form of Siva) appeared to him and 
ordered him not to dig up the stone, hut to build over it a tom]^e, 
of which he should ^ the Makant, Yaxamal ^gh then went 
MidxriatedhiB dream to his brother Yishnu Dis, whose help he 
asked. .The two brothers aooozdin^y built the temple of Tirike- 
swan over the saored stone, and Yaramal Sing^ became its 
first Maimt. The orighud iemi^ having fallen into decay, 
the present building was erected ^7 the Bij&' of Burdwin. 
Qhiatfiinani Dey of Howrah is said to have eonoted the losxble 
haU in front of the; done in gratitude iat httriiig been 
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miiaonloody ooied of disease in answer to prayer offered at the 
shiina 

The management of the tem^e is in the hands of a Uahatit 
or abbot, who enjoys its leTenae dnring his Hfe-time. The 
landed estates yidd an annnal income of Bs. 16,000, and the 
valne of the offerings is said to come to a lakh of rupees ; while 
the expenditure is estimated to be Bs. 5,000 a month. The 
Mahant is a celibate of the DaanAmi order of aamyiaia, and is 
seleoted rrom the okel&s or disciples by other MahdnU of the order. 

Tribeni.— A place of pilgrimage forming the northernmost 
part of BSnsberia town (t. Bansberia). 

TTttarpSra. {Vltar^ north, and p&rd quarter). — A. small town 
on the right l»iLk of the !l^oghly in the Serampore th&na and 
subdivision situated in 22° 40' N. and 88° 21' E. Population 
(1911) 7,373. It is reached from Calcutta by boats and 
steamers and also from two stations on the East Indian 
Bailway, Bally and TTttarpSrS. The town extends along 
the river bank for about half a mile, the main road being the 
branch Ghrand Trunk Boad from Howrah, which is metalled 
and fairly wide throughout. Among the public institutions 
may be mentioned a police outpost, Gloverument dispensary, 
puWc library and the Uttarpark College. All these lie between 
the Qrand Trunk Boad and the river, while the municipal office 
is situated on the opposite side of that road. The municipality 
was constituted in 1865 andis the smallest in area in the distriot. 
The public library is rich in old books on India, consisting 
in part of the library formed by the Hmrkaru newspaper in the 
first half of the 19th century. It is located in a fine building 
of the Italian style, which has an imposing appearance from 
the river. Originally formed by the late Babu Jayaktishna 
Hukherji, it is now managed by trustees, one of whom is his sou, 
Baj& Piyiri Mohan Mukherji. The famous Bengali Ohristiaapoet 
Michael Madhusudon Dutt stopped in this house for a few months 
before his death in dune 1873. Sanskrit law is studied in two iota. 

The town is fairly neat and clean, and has a large number of 
puoca houses. It owes its progress largely to the late B&jS Jaya- 
kxisbna Mukherji and his relatives. Among the private ^Qdings, 
the houses of B&jS Piytai Mohan and of Bahus Bas Bih&ri 
Mukherji and Jyot EnmSr Mukherji ore worth mentionmg; 
among other residents, may he mentioned Mr. Justioe Pramada 
Chaian Banerji of the Allah&b&d High Court, a connection of 
the same Mukherji family. 

Jayakrishna Mukherji, who was horn in 1808, became at the 
age of 16 a regimental derk of the 14th Boot, for whicih his 
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father was commissariat contractor. Soth father and son took 
part in the siege of Bharatpnr in 1825, and haring obtained a 
considerable stun as their share of prize-monej, inTesied their 
sarings in landed property in the Hooghly district. In 1830, the 
Collector, Mr. W. H. Belli, appointed Jayakrishna record-keeper, 
but this post he lost a few years later. At that time the Board’s 
order directing that the Dutch of the GhinsuTa Kh&& Mahilz 
were to be surrendered and replaced by English leases was being 
enforced, and many ryots charged Jayakrishna with taking 
bribes on the issue of the latter. The Commissioner, after holding 
an enquiry, dismissed Jayakrishna and the Nazir in 183G. It 
should be added that Mr. Toynbee, after studying the voluminous 
correspondence on <he subject, has no hesitation in stating his 
belief that Jayakrishna was the victim of a conspiracy on the part 
of the Chinsura ryots and that the charges brought against him 
were not substantiated. Jayakrislmti gradually acquired large 
landed properties, chiefly by buying estates at the auction sales of 
the Sevenue and Civil Courts, wbero his inlimate knowledge of 
the Collectorate record-room proved invaluable. Popularly he 
was known as the Jarasondha of Hooghly district, and there was 
hardly any large public movement in which ho did not take part* 
He ^d a great deal for his ovn town where ho founded the 
College, the library and (practically) the (lisp.'imary. In liis old 
age he became blind, and he died in 188K, 

His son Piyari Mohan Mukhorji, who was hem in 1840, has 
been a member of tbo Legislative Comicil of Bengal (in 1879 
and 1906), and a member of the India Ijogislative Couuoil (in 
1884 and 1886). He is Vico-Prewdont of the British Indian 
Assodation, and has several times bet-n its President ; like his 
father, he has taken an active part in public inovcmonts. In 
Eebruary 1887 he was given the title of Pfija and made a 0. ri. !• 
in recognition of his own and bis father’s services. 

Babu Eajkrishna Mukherji was associated with his brother 
Jayakrishna in founding various local institutions, notably the 
college, the dispensary and the library of Uitari»ar4. He left 
a large l^ded property to his sou Ilarihar Mukhciji, who, 
however, died at an early age and was succeeded by tho present 
owner, bis son, Babu Jyot Kumar MukluTji. The rental of his 
landed property in Howrah was iiuniouj'ily increased by tho 
Raj&pur drainage scheme, to the post of which he ooatribuM 
Eq. 2,65,000, 
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Aboriginal races, 97. 

Administration; of land rovonue, 206^215; 

general, 216-221 ; of justice, 219. 
Administrative staff, 216, 219, 

AfgbSns, wars of, 29-31, 

Agriculture, 135-149. 

Agricultural statistics, 139; methods, 146; 

implements, 147. 

Aldeen House, 122, 812, 313. 
jiman rice, 140, 141, 

Amodar river, 12, 

Animals, wild, 20. 

Animists, 97. 

Antiquarian remains, 41, 42, 

Arambigb, account of, 248-245 ; rainfall 
of, 24; dispensary at, 182-184; munici- 
pality of, 227 ; sub- jail at, 221. 
AiambSgh subdivision, account of. 245. 
Arcbmology, 41, 42. 

Armenian Church at Cblnsura, 276. 

Ashraf, 98. 

Auguitinians, 110-112. 

Aui rice, 140. 

B 

Badanganj, account of, 245. 

Bagdis, 101, 102. 

Baidyabati, account of, 245-248; dispen- 
sary at, 132-184; municipalty of, 228. 
Bhinchi, dispensary at, 181. 

Baligarb, account of, 246 ; dispensary at, 
132-134; Union Committee of, 224. 
Bali, account of, 249; Union Committee 
of, 224. 

BSlt (in Hoogbly town), 268* 


Ballabhpur, account of, 318-316 ; festival 
at, 105. 

Bandel, 50, 62, 112, 113, 114, 178, 179, 
249 ; account of, 265-268, 

Bansberia, 123, 124; account of, 250-257; 

municipality of, 229. 

Barracks at CMnsura, 279, 280. 
Basket-making, 187. 

Bedarrah, battle of, 62. 

Behula river, 9. 

Bell-metal manufacture, 186. 

Bengal Lakshini Cotton Mills, 181. 

Bengal Provincial Railway, 204. 

BeteUeaf, cultivation of, 143. 

Bhadreswar, account of, 256; dispensary 
at, 182-134; municipalify of, 228, 
Bhagirathi river, 6, 7. 

Bhandarhati, dispensaiy at, 182-184. 
Bhitaigarh, account of, 258, 289-292, 
Birds, 21, 

Birth-rate, 126. 

Blights, 166-158. 

Blindness, 181. 

Boats, 201, 202. 

Bone mills, 181. 

Boro rice, 189. 

Botany, 19, 20. 

Boundaries of the district, 1, 

Bowel complaints, 129, 130. 

Brahmans, 99-101, 

Brass manufacture, 186. 

Brick-making, 182. 

British rule, 89, 40. 

Bungalows, inspection, 200. 

Burdwan fevor, 127, 128, 

c 

Calamities, natural, 160-158. 

Canals, 159-161. 
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Cspachins, 114, 115. 

Car^, life of, 116-123. 

Carpentry, 186. 

Cattle, 148. 

Cemeteriea, 277, 313. 

Census statistics, 92, 93. 

Cesses, 218. 

ChSmpdani, account of, 248. 

CHmpdani Jute Mill, 181. 

Chandernagors, aecoont of, 259 ; French 
at, 80-87; English capture of, 84, 85 ; 
Jesuits at, 115; Capuchins at, 114, 
116. 

Chanditala, account of, 259; union com- 
mittee of, 224, 

CAars, 3. 

GhSsi Eaibarttas, 103. 

Chauhidari system, 220. 

ChiTecm work, 187. 

Chinsura, account of, 276-282; Dutch at, 
56-66 ; chaplains of, 116« 

Chintz manufacture, 180. 

Cholera, 128, 129. 

Christians, 97. 

Christian missions, history of, 98,110- 

124. 

Churdi of , England, 122, 123, 

Churches, 42, 265-267, 276, 278. 

Civil justice, 219. 

CUmate, 22-24; In relsrion to health, 

125. 

Clive, 60, 61, 62, 73, 84, 85. 

OoUeges, 232-286. 

Commerce, 187-198. 

Communication, means of, 194*205. 
Conveyances, 200, 201. 

Cotton mills, 181. 

Cotton weaving, 182-184. 

Criminal justice, 220. 

Crops, 139-143. 

Cultivation, 185-188; extensioiL of, 146. 
Cyclones, 155. 

s 

IMpnr, 259. 

DaUHmslf Jute Mill, 18. 


Damodar kbal, 16. 

Damodar river, 7, 8, 14-18; floods of, 
150-152; embankment on. 163-166. 
Danes, histoiy of the, 74s80. 
l^nkuni drainage works, 161, 162. 
Deaf-mutes, 131. 

Death-rate, 126. 

Density of population, 93, 94* 
Dhaniakhali, account of, 259. 

Dhaniakhalt rodd, 197* 

Diarrhoea, 129, 130. 

DingU, 202. 

Diseases, 126-181. 

Dispenisdrics, 132-134. 

District i^oard, 222-224. 

District Board roads, 197-109. 

Diwanganj, 249. 

Dim^as^ 202 . 

Drainage, 161*163. 

Droughts, 156- 
DttjBP, Dr., 123, 124. 

Dupleix, 81-83. 

Dutch, histoiy of the, 56-65; romaiuelof, 
277, 278, 279-282. 

DwSrakeiwar river, 8, 9. 

Dwarbusiui, account of, 259; dispeniaiy 
at, 132.134. 

Dysentery, 129-130. 


s 

Earth<{uakef, 155. 

East Indian lUBway, 203. 

Economic conditions, 170-17i. 

Eden Canal, 159^181« 

Education, 230-242. 

Educational statf, 238. 

Embankmenti, 168.168, 

Embroidery work, 187* 

Emigration, 95. 

Engliah, settkaaiat at Hooghly, bictoiy 
of, 66*74 
Estates, 212, 

European settlMnanti* histoqr <4 dML 
fixeiM^217. 
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F 

I'actoriei^ 180, 181. 

Famines, 153-156. 

Fanjddn, 84-S6, 88) 89. 

Female education, 237. 

Ferries, 202, 208. 

Festivals, Hindu, 103, 105; Muham- 
madan, 107-109. 

Fever, 126-128. 

Fish, 21. 

Fishing, 176, 177. 

Flemish, history of the, 88-98. 

Floods, 160-162. 

Free Church of Scotland Mission, 128- 
124. 

french, history of the, 80-87. 

Fruits, 143« 

G 

Oangadharpur, 260. 

QSugan river, 9. 

Ganges Valley Bone Mill, 181, 

Geology, 19. 

Ghiretti, account of, 267, 268, 261. 
GoghSt, 261. 

Goligbar, commercial residency at, 178, 
Golgbat, 271. 

Grand Trunk Bead, 196, 197. 

Grazing grounds, 149. 

Guptipara, account of, 261-268. 

Our, manufacture of, 186. 

H 

Harlpal, account of, 268; dispensary at, 
182-184; commercial residency at, 178; 
Unien Committee of, 224. 

Hastings Jute Hills, 181. 

IfiUf 192. 

Health, public, 126-184. 

High schools, 286. 

Hindu festivals, 103.105. 

Hindu rule, 26-27. 

Hindus, number of, 97. 

History, general, 26-42; of Barchan 
settlements, 43-91 ; of Christian 
misaiomi, 11M24. 


Hiiakari Sabha, 288. 

Honorary Magistrates, 220. 
Hooghly-Chinsnra municipality, 225. 
Hooghly river, 6, 7. 

Hooghly subdivision, account of, 288, 
Hooghly town, account of, 264-233; deri- 
vation of name, 1 ; rainfall of, 24 ; 
early history of, 48, 49; Portuguese at, 
48-55; English settlement at, 65-74; 
Augustinians at, 111,112; Jesuits at, 
118-115 ; first chaplain of, 115; hospital 
at, 182.184; early trade of, 188-190; 
jail at, 201; college at, 232, 233, 278, 
270; Hooghly proper, 269; tihe old 
fort, 272-274. 

Hospitals, 182-134. 

Hostels, 241. 

Howrah-Amta Light Bailway, 204. 
Howrah-ShiakhHS Light Bailway, 204i 
Bridayrsmpur, 264. 

Humidity, 28. 

I 

J^3r,218. 

Imambdra at Hooghly, account of, 270 
271; hospital at, 132-184. 

Immigration, 96. 

Implements, agricultural, 147. 

Inchura, 284, 

Income-tax, 219. 

Indebtedness, 174, 175. 

India Jute Mill, 181. 

Indigo manufacture, 179. 

Industries, 177-187* 

Infantile mortality, 126. 

'infirmities, 181. 

InocnlatioD, 182. 

Imq?ection bungalows, 200. 

Inundations, 150-152. 

Irrigation, 187, 188. 

Insanity, 181. 

Itachona, dispensary at, 182-l84t 

j 

Jii]iinSbSd,80ia48. 

Juili, m 
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Jaliya Kaibarttas, 103. 
Janai* 234. 

Jesnits, 112-114. 

Jolabas, 9P. 

Jubilee Bridge, 203, 271. 
Judicial administration, 219. 
Jute cultivation of, 142. 

Jute mills, 181. 


K 

Kaibarttas, 102, 103. 

Kana Damodar river, 10, 11. 

Kana Dwarakeawar river, 11, 12, 17. 
Kana Nadi, 9, 10, 16. 

Kausiki, canalization of, 161. 

Kayasths, 103. 

Keota, 265. 

JO3Zs,201. 

KbSnaknljdispenflary at, 182-I8ij account 
of, 284. • 

Kiernander, 116. 

Konnagar, account of, 319 j chemical 
works at, 181. 

Kotrang’j account of, 285; municipality 
of, 227. 

Kiisbnanagar, account of, 285, 288, 

Kulin Biibmans, 100, 101. 

Kunti Nadi, 9, 10. 


L 

Labour, supply of, 169. 

Lakes, 18, 19. 

Land revenue, administration of, 200-216; 

receipts from, 216* 

Land tenures, 212-216. 

Languages, 96, 97. 

L^xosy, 181. 

Libraries, 241. 

Light railways, 204. 

Literates, number of, 280. 

Literature, 97. 

Local Boards, 224. 

Local Board roads, 200. 

Local jBelf-OoTenment, 222-289« 


M 

MadSria Khal, XL, 16. 

Magistrates, 220. 

Magrii, account of, 286. 

Mahanad, account of, 287. 

Mahesh, account of, 317, 318; festival at, 
105 ; cotton m>lls at, 181. 

Mandalai, account of, 288; dispensary at, 
132-134. 

Mandaran, 27, 29, 31; account of , 288- 
292. 

Manufactures, 177-187. 

Manures, 148. 

Marshesi 18, 19, 

Marshman, life of, 117-123. 

Material condition of the people, 172-176. 
Mayapur. 292. 

Means of communication, 194-205. 

Medical aspects, 126-184, 

Medical institutions, 182-184, 

Medical practitioners, 184. 

Mem, 192. 

Meteorology, 22, 24. 

Middle English schools 287. 

Middle Vernacular schools, 287. 

Migration, 06. 

Mills, 180, 181. 

Missions, Cliristtan, 98, 110-124; 8ersm- 
pore, 117-122. 

Mohiin Fund, 292-296. 

Molasses, manuFaetare of, 186. 

Molnah Simla, 802. 

Mortality, 126. 

Mughal rule, 81-89. 

Huhammad Aminpor, 296. 

HtibuB»ud.», 08, «lo<»twn of, 238. 
lIundMw*ri riw, H, 1C. 

Uani<!ip.lit!t!i, 234-220. 

Uouiff, 210. 

MotfhidSMd Kwd, IOC. 

N 

l»I!kQl,298. 

Sktunl ctlunitiH, 180-1S8L 
jNarig.t'oii, 201, 202. 

ITijSiieiI. 298. 
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Newspapers, 241, 

Nimai Tirtha Ghat, 247. 

0 

Occupations, 176. 

Oil-seeds, 142. 

Osbond Company, Instoiy o£ the, 88-90. 
Outposts, police, 220. 

Outram, Sir James, 124# 

P 

Paiidua, 28, 109 j account of, 297-802; 

Union Committeo of, 224. 

Paper manufacture, 180-186. 

Pasturage, 149. 

Painl tenures, 213. 

People, tlio, 92-110 ; material condition 
of, 172-175. 

Permanent Settlement, 211. 

Pests, agricultural, 160^168, 

PlMiirld'SrSj 214. 

Phurplmra, 802. 

Pilgrimage, places of, 105. 

Plague, 130. 

PolbS, 803. 

Police, 220. 

Population, growth of, 92 ; density of» 
93 j rural, 96 ; urban, 9B. 

Porto Piqufeuo, 47, 60. 

Portuguese, history of, 45-66, 

Post-offices, 204. 

Pottery manufacture, 187, 

Primary schools, 237, 

Prussians, history of the, 87, 88, 

Public health, 126-134, 

Ihilscs, 141, 

PursutS, 808. 

B 

Raclha, 27, 

Radhanagar, 170. 

Unghunathpur, dispensary at, 182-184. 
KSjapur drainage works, 162-168. 
BSjbalhai, 804. 

Railways, 208, 204. 


Rainfall, 23-24; in relation to agxi- 
calturc, 136. 

Rogistration offices, 210. 

Religions, 97-98. 

Bents, 167-168. 

Rent-free tenures, 213. 

Reptiles, 21. 

Bevonuc administration, 83, 84, 89, 40, 
206-215. 

Royenue of the district, 216. 

Rice crops, 180-141, 

Rishrii, 179, 180; account of, 318, 319 ; 

dispensary at, 132-134. 

River system, 5-18. 

Roads, 194-200. 

Road and Public Works cesses, 218. 

Rope works, 186. 

Rotation of crops, 147. 

Rum, manufacture of, 179, 180. 
Rupuarayan river, 0, 

s 

Sadgops, 103. 

SanchitarS, 304. 

SarMn, 28. 

Sarsa, 804. 

Saraswatx river, 10, 13. 

Satgaon, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 81, 34; 
account of, 804-309; Portuguese at, 
46,47,48,49. 

Scenery, 4, 6. 

Secondary education, 286, 237. 

Seed, 147. 

Self-Government, Local, 222-229. 
Seiampore College, 812. 

Soramporo looms, 188, 184. 

Serampore Hission, 116*122, 

Soramporo subdivision, account of, 319. 
Serampore town, account of, 309-319; 
rainfall of, 24; Danes at, 76-80; 
hospital at, 182-184; municipality of, 
226-227; sub-jail at, 221; college at, 
284-286. 

Service tenures, 214. 

SheorSphuli, account of, 246, 247. 

Sheikhs, 99. 


Z 
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Silk-weaving, 184. 

Singur, 320. 

Sitapnr, 820. 

Small-pox, 130. 

Snakes, 21. 

Soils, 187. 

Stamps, 218. 

Steamer services, 202. 

Subdivisions, 216. 

Subba Singb, revolt of, 82, 38. 

Sugar manufacture, 18G. 

SubmSs, 25, 2C, 27. 

Surl^ mills, 182. 

SySmbazar, 820. 

T 

TarSjnli Kbal, 12. 

TSrakcswar, account of, 320-828 ; festival 
at, 106, 107 j dispensary at, 182-134. 
Tocbnical education, 288. 

Telegraph offices, 204. 

Temperature, 22-28. 

Temples, Hindu, 41. 

Tenures of land, 212-215. 

Thanas, 220. 

Tibetan mission, 115, llC. 

Tile-making, 182. 

Tobacco, cultivation of, 148. 

TcU, 289-241. 

Towns, 95, 96. 

Trade, 187-198. 

Trlbeni, 27, 29 } account of, 254-856 ; 

festival at, 105, 110. 

Tussoriweaving, 185, 


u 

Union Committees, 224, 

UttarpSra, account of, 823, 324; dispen- 
sary at, 13*M34 j bone mill at, 181 ; 
municipality of, 227; college at, 238- 
234. 

Uttarparfi Hilukiirl SabliS, 287. 

V 

Vaccination, 131, 182, 

Vegetables, 144, 

Victoria Chemical Worku, 181. 

Victoria Jute Mill, 181. 

Villages, 05, 06. 

Vital stat'stics, 126. 

w 

Ward, life of, 117-123. 

Wagw, 168, ICO. 

Water communications, 201, 203. 
Water-Ufts, l«l*i. 

Weaving industries, 182-186. 

Weaving school, 230. 

Wellington Jute Mills, 181. 

Wells, 138. 

Wild animalK, 20. 

Winter rice, 140,141. 

z 

ZammdSris, 200, 218* 

Zoology, 20» 22. 
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